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PREFACE. 


must be admitted at the outset, that in the following 
pages 1 have no exclusive, peculiar, or wonderful 
‘^Secret" to unfold If there be a royal road to know* 
ledge, I ^now of none to*luccess, and I make no pretensions to 
liave duKTovered a shorter or easier path than before existed. 
The reader who takes up this book in the hope of learning some 
new way%f Money-making, some fresh exposition of tlie gospel 
of OottingHon, may find himself disappointed I do indeed 
pr^fkss to set forth the Secret of Success , but it is a secret 
whioh has aJiAys been known to the successful And then, 
again, the ^'Success** to whicii I seek to direct the reader’s 
attention v$ no novel form of worldly prosperity, no extraordi-^ 
nary phase of fortune, but rather the acquisition of ** a sound 
ntilDS in a $And body,” the complete culture of the physical, 
moral and bitellectual faculties of the indtyjidual It is true 
iShoiti hftv«»iiot neglttcted the <»dutei7 whtc^ the 

iKkHd give* to " success,*’ nor I wish to cont^ thut 
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competent means for the wholesome enjojrment of life is not^a 
very reasonable and proper object for a man's enei^es* But 
I have endeavoured to realise for the word a wider and higher 
significance, and to deal with it as representing tlje develop- 
ment of mind, soul, and body — fhe living, so far po*ssi!)le* 
to man, a ^'perfect life.** This i| the only “success” which 
secures happiness. The materialistic “success,” — the “suc-^ 
cess” of the great^peculator, the millionaire — is too frequently 
a deplorable failure “I confess,” says Mr Hillard, “that in- 
creasing years bring with them an increasing respect tor men* 
who do not succeed in life, as these words are commonly u^ed ” 
Men wlio do not succeed in life, as the Crcesuse^ of society 
succeed, are the men ^vho work for the good of their feUows, 
the men who endow the woild with the masterpieces of art and 
literature, the men who in the happiness of others find their 
own happiness It is well that thtf^ reader, whatever pursuit 
or calling he may adopt, should do his best m it , t/iat is a 
matter of duty and honour which cannot bp conscientiously ■ 
neglected 

It IS told of a certain merchant-pnnce of Boston, that„ on 
one occasion, he reprimanded for slovenly wotl? a mechanic 
who had known him when iri a very humble position “ I 
tell yon what, Billy Gra>,** exclaimed the man, “ I shan't stand 
such w»ords from you Why, I can remember wnen you w^ere 
nothing but a drummer in a regiment!" “Ahd so I ^as,* 
retorted the merchant “ so I was a drummer ; but didn*t I 
drum wet/, eh? — didn't I drum 7vel/f''^ NoWj'^o think- 
uig, this “ drumming well ” is the true, the genuine succesa I 
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hold that ** success in life is doing one’s duty as well as it 
can be dene in whatever may be one’s position , not for the 
sake^pf thl^ reward that may accompany it, and yet not despis- 
ing SKrefu^sing that reward when it cornea In this kind of 
•su^ets ^here i| a pure and ^permanent pleasure, wholly un- 
known to those for whom ^uccess is synonymous with Mam- 
^ mon The st&idfast striving for this loftier success can never 
btr without a happy fssuc* As Dr Donne stys 

We are but farmers of ourtelTes , yet may^ 

If we can stock ourselves and thrive, aplay 
Much, much good treasure for the great rent-day.*' 

If vfftue be its own best recompense, so is the love of 
knowledge The habit of diligent application, the habit ol 
temperate living, the habit of high thinking, ever cames m 
Itself a blessing The cifltivation of such habits is the Secret 
t>f Success ; and it is a secret which lies within the reach of 
all of us, if we will but use our opportunities and our means 
arighf Count Hamilton said of Richelieu, that this great 
roan commanded little armies, and little armies did great 
Let not the reader be discouraged if his means be 
smali; he maj^accomplish great things with them if he once l 
lay firm hold upon the Secret df Success 

It may be objected to the present volume that it follows m 
thwHirack of %orthy predecessors, such as the evergreen Pur- 
suit of Knowledge under Difficulties ** by Mn Craik, and the : 
admiAble bj Mr Smiles. To some extent, no 

doubt, It traverses the same ground. On the other hand, it 
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devotes a considerable space to illustrations from the depart^ 
ments of “business” and “commerce” — departmftntsr which 
have hitherto, at least for such purposes, been comparalively 
overlooked , and it pursues more than one course of ^fl^uiiy 
which previous wfiters have scarcely glanced at. ^lyjthlr Ind^ 
obvious objection is, that it says pothing absolutely new ; that 
It repeats trutlis which have become the commonplaces 
moralists and the5 stock-in-trade of our social teachers But 
truths of so much importance cannot be too frequently enforced 
Their repetition may impress minds which have not been 
impressed before, and they may be accompanied with^resh 
examples or presented in newer forms, so as to arrest the atten- 
tion of the careless, or suggest to the thoughtful new liAes of 
reflection I have done what I could m this direction While 
availing myself of the best of the illustrations collected f>y my 
predecessors, I have gathered a ver> large number from addi- 
tional sources ; and accumulated m these pages the results df 
the reading and observation of many years So that, to the 
question which concerns every young man so closdy, ^ How 
am 1 to get on in the world ? ” I hope I have furnished a toler- 
ably exhaustive and not altogether unsatisfactory reply 

The keynote of that reply may be found in the words of a 
great writer — It is no man’s business whether he has genius 
sor not , work he must, whatever he is, but quietly and steadily, 
r and the natural and unforced results of such 'Work wili» be 
' always the things that God meant him to do, and will be his 
best No agonies nor heartrendings will mak^ him ^ to do 
any better 1 If he be a great man, they will be great things * 
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if he be a small inan^ small thing*; , but always, if thus peace- 
fully dcme/good and nght, always, if restlessly and ambi- 
tiouslya done, false, hollow, and despicable/' And agiin — 
“ Whil^n all things that we see or do, we to desire per- 
fectft>n* ai\d jstniie for it We*are nevertheWfc not to set the 
meaner thing^in its narrow accomplishment above the nobler 
^hing in Its migfity progress , not to esteem smooth minuteness 
above shattered majesty , not to prefer mean Victory to honour- 
able defeat, not to lower the level of our aim, that wc may 
the more surely enjoy the complacency of success ” 

• 

Though 9 have not thought it my duty or my province to 
encroalh upon the work of the teachers ol religion, I have 
not* forgotten that the happiness of the Other Life depends 
upon file way in which Success m this life is achieved or 
understood^ I have not «iorgotten that the spiritual side of 
odr co*rnplex humanity needs watchful and assiduous culti 
,vation as much as its intellectual or moral bir George 
Mackehzief'was of opinion that irreligious men could never 
mako^good statesmen, ** for none are such,*' he says, “save 
thejj. who from a principle of conviction and persuasion (say 
ratbeiwa religions sense of duty) manage public affairs to the 
advantage of those who eraplo/them ” I fancy the rule may 
be universally applied , and that men indifferent to religious 
considerations cannot make good artists, goo<] poets, good 
mendiers of society. Finally, I offer this book to my young 
readers in the sincere desire that it may be of practical benefit 
to theid^; may help to encourage, to stimifiate, to warn, 

that it mi^r quicken them to a sense of life's value as a period 
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of preparation , that it may open up to them the path Jto a 
true, a real, and a lasting Success. Ihey who sfill «tand at 
the point of departure may surely profit by the ccTunse^ of the 
feeblest traveller who has perfomied a considej-abl^^porhon 
of the journe^^and been tfught by exp«iriei]c^ its #ia]«, 
difficulties, and dangers 

W H DAVENPORT ADANVSw 





KEY-NOTES. 


t» ndversum I* the motto for a man like me Bwkt 

^^at men most covet, wealth, distinction, power. 

Are baubles nothing worth , they only serve 
To rouse us up, as children at the school 
Are roused up to exertion , our reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the pnxe.** 


" hTcn''must know that in this theatre of human life it rcmaineth 
God and the angels to be lookers on ” — Lord 


oi^y to 


• X sacred burden is the life ye bear ; 

Look on It, lift it, hear it solemnly , 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin. 

But ocMraid, upward, till the goal ye win.** 

— Francts Anne Kemhlu 


There Is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly worka. 
idleness alone is there perpetual despair ^^CarlyU. 


In 


*• Ihy behaviour low, thy projects high. 

So shall thou humble and magnanimous be 
Sink not m sptiRt } who auneth at the sky ^ 

^9kooit higher much than he that means a tree ^ 

HerlfiiA 
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** When all is holiday, there are no holidays ** — CharUi Lamh 

Seek not proud riches, but su^'h as thou mayest get use soberltr, 

distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly , yet have no abstractftpr friarly 
contempt of them *' — Lofd Bacon 

“ On nc vaut que ce qu*on veul savoir,**— Zn 

“ • What shall I do to gain eternal life I 
Discharge anght 

The simple dues with which each day is nfe? * 

Yea, with thy might 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
1 ife will be fled, 

Wliilc he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shill live though dead ** 

^Scktller 

e 

“ A high degree of mor«al principle is in itself a necessary qualiftcatfnn 
Ui a post of trust and responsibility, and it is usually associated w «i a 
cultivated and improved stitc of the intellectual faculties Henn 
Tavlat 
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** He Uves long that lives well , and time mis spent is not lived, hut 
lost ” — rkomas huUir 

* •• Not on flowery beds, nor under shade 

Of canopy reposing, heaven is won ** 


• ** For of all sid words of tongne or pen, 

The saddest are these, * It might have been !* '* 

1 —7 a Wh^tUr 


* How dull It IS to panse, to make an end, 

1 o rust unburni^hedy not to shine in use t 
As though to breathe were life I ifc piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A hdi^er of new things.’* 

^ »— 72?!//-^ sou 


“•Tlinft of time will repay you in aftrrdifc with a usury of profit beyond 
your most sanguine dreams , while the waste of it will make you dwindle, 
alike in inteUectiud and moral stature, beyond your darkest re^onings.'^—* 
ffm W. CHadstomo, 
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CHAPTER I 


KSpBlHE commodity of which every man has the least, 
|m and, generally speaking, wastes the most, is Time 
BHawI Wlien we consider how small is the jmrtion allotted 
to each of us, we cannot but wonder at the care 
lessneas with which men expend it Wc can be chary of our 
love, our giitiiude;, our substance, but with Tune we deal 
as lav) jhly as a prodigal Very few of us care to examine 
into the way m which we dispose of it, to ask ourselves 
how much we give to sleep, how much to relaxation, ho<^ 
much to unprofitable idleness, how little to useful work ' 
more tlseful thought, or ^ what, if any, to our religio 
duties Tlfe faq is^ we are uneasily conscious that t 
balance-iheet would be one to cover us with shame and 
fusion Of all the tnte themes touched by moralists a 
'"poets, the ifitest is the shortness of life Life, we are lobe 
a bubble, a shifting dream, a thing of nought, evanescen tu 
morning mist, uncertain as a young maid’s promise, bn‘* at 
a reed^ and yet men proceed to deal with it as if u >ur is 
inexKaustible as the widow’s cruse of oil, as if it werf irre- 
and stable as the*" foundations of the everlasting hilbiorn of 
IS something very curious and vdiy pitiful an this amrner 
see the waste of time which goes on around ns, 
but marvel whether the teaching of sages and c’ 
the lessons of centuries of experience, have been 
whether men ]\^ve even yet learned to realise hijferdfitnbly,” 
thing* It IS, hoij solemn a responsibility it of 

great a trust It puts into their hands. Does jff 
from wa^t o4jhought, orW want of «.4^r ***** 
two causes are dosely connected, and tn, castle, " His Gisca 
combined influence. It u difficult to bet^ rest of the day.” 
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majority of time wasters are inspired by feeliiigs of reckless- 
ness and desjjcialion , are in a feverish hurry to consume as 
rapidly and as wayward ly SL^ possible the precious treasure^ 
committed to their charge Their folly is doubtless c|ue to 
an unwillingness or an inability to reflect, and to the jbsence 
of high [>iirposes and lofty motives In most cases they haVe 
not been taught how to value time or how to u§e it * V'hat 
they shoijld do with that which is their real wealth, our children 
never learn We provide them with mstructipn m the “van* 
ous blanches of a f^olite education we open up to them the 
regions of art and science , we guide them sedulously in the 
flowery paths of literature , but we do not teach them how to 
employ and economise their time We don^t impress upon 
them the value of the minutes “ Take care of the minutes, and 
the clays will take care of themselves ” It is astonishing how 
much “ raw material” is allowed to run to waste m every school 


^^^rcrious quarters of an hour are thrown aside wMch might be 
‘^^arned to excellent account , and thus the^young growraccus- 
^^"omed to a thoughtless and unprofitable expenditure They find, 
10 frequently, the same waste at home Time is squandered 
J?* Jfore and after meals, in the morning, in the evening, up- 
, ^^urs and clov^nstalrs, in the bedroom, and the dming-room, 
y ^d the dra\v ing-room , and at the end of eajh day the burden 
This should have been done, and has been left findone , 
> should have been remembered, and has been forgotten , 
^J^*^\ievor mind, we will make up for lost time to-mprrow^” 
^ ^ morrow ! We venture to say that no other word in 
nguage has to ansi^er for so much sin and foll^, for so 
V*^d vows, so many blighted hopes, so many neglected 

wrecked lives For the worst of it is, to- 
d comes It is always “to-dety” and ‘^yester- 

^ I f yesterday we caif never recall ean never take up 
words^ they When once it is dead, let it he There 

rrr ^ S^'^ve, 

coed deed people, be it said, waste a good 

/;rw /” Tl 5 e\^ grieving over the time they wjste In other 

norwau until Xh^ yestftday 

mperor Titus that when he had done no 

<irse of the day he would exclaim, ** Perdidt 
was natural , but be it remShiberSd he did 
^ norrow to make it, and he did not fail to 
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tmn the ** to-day ” to better account bv professing his regret 
tvernhe^ yesterday that had gone out so blankly We desire 
to advocate ^ constant recollectiqp of tlie inestimable value of 
“minutes,” but not 'a vain yearning after those that can never 
be reco\ ered 

Meg jpecome great and good just as they understand how to 
•nxike* use of theii» time ' The most brilliant genius avails Us 
possessor nothing if he do ngt seize his opportunities , and 
•opportunities neW occur to the spendthrift The hours he 
wastes may be the very hours that would have ensujred his 
success Therefoi’c it is that, at the outset *bf the present 
volume, we seek to enforce on its readers the necessity 
of economising time, ol turning every minute to the beat 
" advantage That seems to us the very fiist lesson to be 
learned*by a young man who honestly desires to do his duty 
towards his God and his neighbour Let him not trouble 
himself abouf his talents St his means , he can at least say, 
with the^celebrated Italian, that “ Time is his estate,” and his 
first care must be to understand its proper cultivation Wt 
think It IS Horace Mann who suggests that most young men 
(anclj^ve fear, too many of nper years) might daily put forth 
soml^uch melancholy notic^ as the following “Lost, yester- 
day.^mt^whffre bQ^l^een sunnse and sunset, two golden hours, 
eacTi one wortli sixty diamond minutes No reward is ofieied, 
for they are gone for ever ” Gane for rvet / in these words lies 
ftie sting «o( ijje moralist Bitter jest I What more deplorable 
sight can there be than that too common one of the unfortu- 
nate wUo^as lost (in other words^ wasted) a “ golden hour at 
the begmning of the day, and for the rest of the twenty-four is 
fruitlessly endeavouring to overtake it?* Why, it is gone irre^ 
vocably like tlyiljmpire of the Phaiaohs, like the wis3om of 
the Chaldeans, like the old man’s 3 ^uth, like hist year’s summer 
sunshine It would be easier to rebuild the temple pihces of 

Ills last hours ihe Amcnc^'in merchant, G*<kon I^e, specially cn 
jomerl upon bis sons, speaking to them with all me atiihonty of exj.en- 
tnce, fill up thsmicasure of tune ** *' Be always employed profitably, ” 

he saub **m doings in buiMtng up; aim to promote the go(/d of 
yoursefVes and of society No one can do much good withotit doing some 
barm, but you will do less harm* by stnvtng to do good B$ lodustnous^ 
and be 

* As Lord Chesterfield said of the Duke of Newcastle^ “His Grace 
loaes an hour in the morning, and is looking for It all the rest of the day/’' 
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Kariiak than to iccover it And lienee it happens that people 
are incessantly rom])laining of want of time It is astpnib^nng 
how much good not done is uUy attributed to thisicause We 
know persons who, according to their own account, <*would 
suipass John Howard in philanthropy if they had but the 
time, would visit the sick, and relieve the poor, and ^qfiifort 
the widow and the fatheiless in their affliction, if they liad bist 
the time Iheie are others ,who would become modern 
Magiiabecchis by virtue of tlieir erudition, ilould carve out 
for themselves a way to fame or fortune, would benefit the 
world by then discovcrits in science or art, if they had Uit the 
time Listen to their cornpla’iits and you w'ould believe that 
every moment is c harged wuth some imperative duty or neces- 
sary o<cupation that it is want ot time, and not its mi>.use, 
that thiows them so ho])tlcbsly out of the world's race ^ 

1 he trutli IS, that Method nukes Time The old adage runs, 
“ A place for everything, and every iTang in its place ” It would 
be wiser to say, **A lime for everything, and everythfflg in its 
tune If we mix and muddle oui houis as some men mix and 
muddle their pajitrs, no good result can be anticipated A 
caieful apportionment of the hours is the first step towards a 
successful emplo}nient of them JlVe do not ask the r*eaderto 
entliral himself in an intolerable bondage #Tiin?ragst be his 
servant, and not he the slave of time But he should oe 
guided by certain fixed rules, and allow of no causeless devia-^^ 
tion from them One man will be found to accomplish in a' 
day as much as another man accomplishes m a week Inquiry 
will show that the difference is due not so much ^ greater 
power of intellect, or grcitei quickness of apprehensiqp, as to 
lietter p.])phcation of tune 1 he successful man never ta.ks of 
‘ kibiire," because he never has any lie na^ for eVery hour 
Its i^rojiei task It is only the idler who has leisure , leisure 
lor small talk, for idle pleasuies, for trivial amusements, for 
hopes and ftars and i egrets He has so much leisure that he 
never has any time for work ! There is such an element of 
ecpansion in leisure that, unless carefully repressed ami 
limited, It will before long absorb a man's \vliole life. ^ Like 
the monstej;lhat Frankenstein created, it soon defies the con- 
trol of Its master Leisure ^ How in this busy Jvinaan life of 
ours can any senous mind find space for it? Unhappy is he 
who has “ an hour or two ” to spare We may be sure that he 
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has never learned the value of time, nor the necessity of econo 
mising lU 

Ihc worlds owes much to the ftien who have made the best 
of evei'^ minute Such men have been its leaders of thought, 
Its great discoverers, its poets, its essayists, its doers of good 
Tlieyjkawe known how to utilise those odd halMiours and spare 
*qflarters which ordinary persons treat with so little considera- 
tion They hav^p never suffered a minute to pass without 
levying toll upon it As Cuvier rolled in his carriage from 
place to place, he read and thought, and tl»e sum of that 
reading and thinking swelled his researches in Comparative 
Anatomy *’ While walking to and from tlie dusty office, where 
^ lie occupied the stool of a lawyer’s clerk, Henry Kirke White 
acquiieci a knowledge of Greek Dr Mason Good's excellent 
translation of the great metaphysical poem of Lucretius was 
composed duiyng Ins daily journeys to his numerous patients 
A German physician m the same way contrived to commit to 
memory the Iliad** of Homer Sir Matthew Hale, while 
travelling as judge on circuit, prepared his thoughtful and well- 
weighed ^‘Contemplations*’ Dr Darwin’s curious scientific 
poems wjpre jotted down on little bits of paper as ins carnage 
conveyed Inii^irom house to4)ouse Ihese men acted on the 
poet’s admonition •— 

** Think nought a trifle, ihough it small appear , 

** ^ Small sand'i the mounlain, momLiiib make the ytar, 

AftJ trifles, life *’ 

When those trifles are minutes, wise men pick them up 
Hugh Miller, while labouring as a stone-mason, made such 
good ffse of his, th|t he learned to write a style of remafkablt 
fluency and vigour The Chancellor d’Aguesse'iu translated 
the Greek Testament in the quarters of an hour which his 
wife wasted before dinner Elihu Burritt, the “learned black- 
smith,” nnpioved to such good puipose the odds and ends of 
tune that fell to his disposal, as to gam a mastery of eighteen 
languages and liventy-two dialects Equally expert in the 
utilisation of urfconsulered moments was the late Charles 
Kingsley, whose multitanops knowledge was acquired by bis 
tact in seiftng^n every opportunity, Robertson of Brighton 
was also a stem economist of time, and vigilantly looked after 
those “ spare minutes ^ which most of us throw away without 
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a pang of remorse Franklin's houis of study were stolen 
from the lime that should have beeng'ven to mcilsagd sleep, 
and thoiu^di vve do not recomnend the piactice, think better 
of It than of the habit of stealing the too long time fot meals 
and sleep fiom the hours that should be devoted to work “^V'^e 
are now old,” said Pierre Nicole to Ainaul , “ is it not;t[nie to 
rest?” “ Rest was the giave reply, “ hafVe we not airetCi- 
nity to rest in?” Ihis has been the principje of conduct of 
all grcit tliinkcrs and doers They have methodised and 
economised tiu*;r tunc, so .is to get out of it the most they could, 
knowing that rest was not tor time but for ctcrnitv They 
have suffered nothing to pass by unheeded 1 hey have an- 
ticipated or remembered the language of Goethe — “ Do not 
wuit for extraordinary opportunities, but make use of common 
situations A long-continued walk is better than a short 
flight ” “ Never be unemployed,” says John W^ley , “ never 

be tnflingly employed, never while away time ” an admirable 
maxim, if not too sternly enforced , if not converted •into an 
oppressive law We add this caution, because wholesome 
recreation may sometimes be the best means of employing 
“ an odd quarter of an hour ” We are recommending the 
economy of time, but we are not»unwilling that that economy 
should include a rational amount of mentakrefreshn^nt ^Ve 
are the enemies of leisure, but we do not want every hour to 
be spent in exactly the same way, and at exactly the samq 
expenditure ot brain-power A man should be always learn- 
ing, but not unfreqiiently he may learn most when least 
tlnnking of it “ Every kind of knowledge,” it has Ueefi justly 
said, “ comes into play some time or other , not only that 
whic^MS systematic and methodised, but ^lat which if frag- 
mentary, even the odds and ends, the merest rag Sr tag of 
infoirnation Single facts, anecdotes, expressions, recur to the 
nniul, and, by the power of association, just in the right place 
Many of these are laid m during what we think our idlest 
days All that fund of matter which is used allusively in 
Similitudes or illustrations, is collected in diversions frijm the 
path of hard study He will do best in this line whose range 
has been {he widest and freest man may study so much 
by rule as to lose all this, just as one may ride gfi nuch in the 
highway as to know nothing that is off the road.” 

A nglu use of time means, of course, a right use of oppor* 
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tunities , and no opportunity should be lost of doing a good 
acti6n, .thinking a good thought, or adding to our stock 
of knowledge Many of us ar^ unable to undertake a con 
tinuoifk course of study, but all can pick up a grain here 
arui a gram there if they utilise the occasions which present 
theiMelves to the vigilant We remember to have been ad- 
fisea in our yoiftig days never to omit picking up a pm or a 
nail if one fell \n our way; wt might not want it at the time 
but It would be sure “ to come in useful ” And the advice 
•was enforced by a wonderful anecdote of soq^e penniless var- 
let, who started on his career with nothing more than a hand 
fill of pins collected in the public highways Of these he 
quickly disposed, and the trifle thus earned enable him to 
purchase some more attractive wares I'hese, too, were sold 
at a and a fresh su^^ply obtained , and the sj)er ulator 

thus continqfd to add to his store by a kind of geometrical 
progression, until he developed into a millionaire We set 
little vlilue on the illustration, but the maxim is not to be 
despised The power of the littles is almost infinite, Nothing 
IS so trivial that it cannot be made use of A rag may stop a 
dangerQDS leak Do not pass over any fact or anecdote as 
useless or insignificant Y#u will surely find it of some profit 
at^n iintxpecled vnoment 

The occupations of our childhood are frequently found to 
colour and influence our later life As Cowley puts it, they 
are like*letteis engraved on the bark of a young tree, winch 
grow and enlarge as ihe tree does Watt sits by the fireside, 
with intent on the cover of the tea-kettle uplifted by the 
expansive force of steam, and receives an impulse and an ini- 
presRon which g^ide him in his after pursiuts, until he^jives to 
the world the great gift of the steam-engine The boy Smeaton 
climbs to the roof ridge of his Tathei^s barn to erect upon it 
the tiny windmill he has modelled, foresliadowing, a^ it were, 
the boldness of indention which produced the Ldd) stone light- 
house Conmgton, at the age of six, sleeps with his Bible 
unclq^ his pillcpw, that he may begin to reacl it as soon as he 
wakes Two ^'^ars later he amuses himself by comparing 
different editions of Vu^il When he reachei^ thirteen he 
exhaust^ pocket-money in buying a copy of Sotheby's 

Homer. The late Professor Mozley displays the “contro- 
versial spirit in the nursery/^ and, as the advocate of free 
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Will, disputes with his nurse, whom he considers to have been 
led away by a sophistical curate. At thirteen he jvritfes to 
his moiher — have gone jpto Lucretius, a boa^: full of odd 
opinions and deistical notions In shoit, he is calK*d the 
deistical poet , but as many of his opinions have long ^go 
been refuted, you need be in no fear of my getting tl^ega into 
my head, especially as many of them seem to be absurd*’* * 
Tournefort leaves his college cl,'iss, and wanders into the lone 
meadows, gathering their plants and flowers lie is laying’ 
me foundation ot a great system of botany Count Zinzen-’ 
dorf, the founder of the Moravians, wlien a boy at School, 
founds a little societv, which he calls the Order of the grain of 
mustard seed,” and ot which the badge is a gold ring, inscribed 
with the words, “None of us hvctli to himself** Cowley in 
his mother’s parlour jiores over the enchanted pagesi of the 
“Faery Queen,*' and derives the inspnation whi^h makes him 
in after years a poet Opie, the Co. nish aitist, watches a com 
pamon drawing a butterfly, and the nee receives the bi& which 
leads liini onward to a distinguished reputation In the parlour 
window of the old mossy vicarage where Coleridge spent his 
<lreamy cliildhood lay a well-thumbed copy of that V9lume of 
Oriental fanev, the “Arabian Nyjlits** And he has told us 
with what mingled desire and apprehension he was. wont, to 
look at the precious book, until the morning sunshine had 
touclied and illuminated it, when, seizing it hastily, he would 
( arry it off in triumph to some leafy nook in ^he wicarage 
gaiden, and plunge delightedly into its maze of marvels and 
enchantments It might almost be thought that ihe«jaii^cdote 
had suggested to Tennyson one of his earlier poems .-tj 

“ When the hreeze of a joyful dan n bl^w free 
In the silken sail of mfano, • 

The tide of lime flhwed back with me, 

The f<>r\\ard-flowing tide of time ; 

And many a sheeny summer-mom, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High walled gardens, green and old ; 

True Mussulman was 1 and sworn, 

For It was m the golden prime 
Of good Haioun Al^ischid ” 

It IS recorded of Dr Johnson that in his boyhood, believing 
tlut his brother had hidden some apples beneath a large folio 
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wrhich reposed among the dust and cobwebs of an upper shelf 
in flis Cither's shop, he clambered thither to effect a capture 
The appleS^weie forthcoming, but the folio, which proved to 
be thft works of Petrarch, also attracted his attention, and its 
perusal awoke m him his dormant literary tastes 

the child is father of the man was shown by the early 
•occupations of Macaulay lie was only eight years old when 
his mother wrpte of him He gets on wonderfully m all 
branches of his education, and the extent of his reading, and 
^ of the knowledge he has derived from it, are truly astonishing 
.•To give you some idea of the activity or his mind, I will 
mention a few circumstances . He took it into his lifead to 
write a compendium of universal history about a year ago, and 
he really contrived to give i tolerably connected view ot the 
leadiTfg events from the creation to the present time, filling 
about a quij^e of paper He told me one day tliat he hari been 
writing a paper, which Henry Daly (a friend ol his father's) was 
to translate into Malabar, to persuade the people of Travan 
core to embrace the Christian lebgion On leading it, I found 
It to contain a very clear idea of the leading facts and doctrines 
of that religion, with some strong arguments for its adoption 
He was so^ fired with retting Scott's ‘Lay' and ‘Manmon,’ 
the former of wJneh he got entirely, and the latter almost 
entirely, by lieart, meiely from his delight in reading them, 
that he determined on writing a poem himself m six cantos, 
which lie (Killed the ‘ Battle of Cheviot ' After he had finisheci 
about three of the cantos of about 1 20 lines each, which he 
did tn m couple of days, he became tired of it. I make no 
doub 4 he would have finished his design, but, as lie was firo- 
ce^iOg with it^the thought struck him of unting ^n heroic 
poem to be called ‘ Olaus the Great, or the Conquest of Mona,’ 
in which, after the manner of^Virgil, he might introduce in 
prophetic* song the future foi tunes of the family , among others, 
those of the hero who aided in the fall of the tyrant of Mysore, 
after having long suffered fioin his tyranny, and of another of 
his, race who^had exerted himself for the deliverance of the 
wretched Africans He has just begun it He has composed 
I know not how many^hymns" Such was Macaulay m his 
childhft>d> and such he was m his manhood man ever 

economised his time more wisely, or more diligently sought 
every opportunity of adding to his accumulation knowledge 
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It IS related of Miss Mitford, the author of some ever-charromg 
sketches of “ Our Village,” that at three years old she -washable 
to read; and her father, proied of his daughter’s ‘■accomplish- 
ment, would often perch her on the breakfast-table to esA^ibit it 
to his admiring guests. These admired her all the more because 
she was a puny child, appearing younger than she watr and 
gifted with an afQuence of curls, which made^er look as if she 
were twin sister to her own great dolL The, ballad of “The, 
Children of the Wood ” was one of her early favourites , and 
from this she proceeded to make acquaintance with the other*' 
contents of Bishop Percy's admirable “Reliques” ^They 
awakened and fostered her taste for poetry , and so strong was 
their hold upon her infant mind, that before she could read 
them herself, her father, who could deny her nothing, was 
coaxed into placing the volume in her nurse’s hands, that they 
might be read to her whenever she wished “ The breakfast 
room,” writes Miss Mitford, “where I first possessed mjself of 
my beloved ballads, was a lofty and spacious apartment, liter- 
ally lined with books The windows opened on a large old- 
fashioned garden, full of old-fashioned flowers, stocks, honey- 
suckles, and pinks ” Here we may remark, that to tlie end of 
her life Miss Mitford’s two great passions were books and old- 
fashioned flowers She was a wonderful economist' of time 
Forced by circumstances to become the stay and support of 
her parents, she contrived to “find time ” for assiduous literary 
labour, for eager perusal of all new books of interest ^ind im- 
poitance, for visiting, entertaining, and corresponding with her 
friends, for superintending her gaiden and little houstfhoM, for 
chantable ministrations in the village which will alwviy^^ be 
associated with her name, and for loving attendance,, to the 
wants of those who were dependent upon her m their old age 
It IS astonishing what may be done by a dexterous manipulation 
of time 1 In some hands it is capable of a wonderfui elasticity, 
though in others it assumes an immobile iigidity So Sydney 
Smith says of the late Francis Horner — “He had an intense 
love of knowledge , lie wasted very little of the portion of life 
acc orded to him ” All turns, the reader will pfeVceive, on that 
exact and vigilant thriftiness which wc have so strongly recom- 
mended ^ 

In nearly every book on this subject that has come under our 
no »ce, the eximple of Sir William Jones, the famous Oriental 
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ficholar, has been adduced; and trite as it is^ its force of applica 
lion IS such, that ne are disposed to revive it in these pages. To 
such good {hirpose did he use hu minutes, so few did he waste, 
that Defore he was twenty years of age he had acquired a com- 
plete acquaintance with Greek and Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and also had made considerable progress in Arabic 
and Persian. His successful economy of time and his cease- 
less pursuit of knowledge eventually elevated him to a seat 
^in the Supreme Court of Indian judicature. His biographeis 
have j’emaiked with interest how carefully heoallotted to each 
hour the work appropriate for it,' how precise he was in Ins 
methodical division of labour The great lawyer of James 
I *s reign, Sir Edward Coke, had portioned out his days as 
follows — 


** Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six, 

•Four spent in prayer, the rest on Nature fix.*’ 

Sir Wifiiani adopted a distribution much more earnestly to be 
commended • — 

** Seven hours to law, to soothing slumbers seven, 

Ten to the world ^lot, and all to Heaven " 

TIfe redHier will •not be displeased with the wise and dis 
criminating remarks which the career of the distinguished 
Oiientalist suggested to Lord Jeffrey — 

“ From the very commencement,” he says, “ he appears to 
have taxed himself very highly , and having m eaily youth set 
befoie lf!s eyes the standard of a noble and accorni dished 
chaij^dter in every department of excellence, he seems never 
to have lost sighit of this object of emulation, and aever to 
have remitted nis exertions to elivate and conform himself to 
\i in every particular Though^^born in a condition very re- 
mote from affluence, he soon determined to give himself the 
education of a finished gentleman, and not only to cultivate 
all the elegance and refinemeni implied in that appellation, but 
to carry into tij; practice of an honourable profession all the 
lights and ornatnent§ of philosophy and Laming, and, extend- 
ing his ^rabition beyontf the attainment of melte literary or 
professional eminence, to qualify himself for tlie management 
of public affairs, and to look forward to the higher rewards of 
patnotism, virtue, and political skill 
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'* The perseverance and exemplary industry/* continues Lord 
Jeffrev, “witl which he laboured to carry out his magnificent 
phn, and the distinguished# success attending •the accom- 
plishment of all that part of it which the shortness of ffis life 
permitted him to execute, afford an instructive lesson to all 
who may be inclined by equal diligence to deserve a» ^qual 
reward The more we learn, indeed, of tlfb early history oT 
those who have bequeathed a gi%at name to posterity, tlie more ^ 
shall we be persuaded that no substantial or permanent excel- 
lence can everjie attained without much pains, labour, and* 
pieparation, and that extiaordinary talents are less necessary 
to the most brilliant success than perse\erance and appli- 
cation ’* 

The methodical employment of oui time is, as we have said, 
one of the great seciets of success It is the only #ay by 
which we can do justice to time and to oursel^s ** When 
the charm of method is wanting,** says Coleridge, every other 
merit loses Us name, or becomes an adduional ground of 
accusation and regret Of one by whom it is eminently 
possessed, we say, proverbially, he is like clockwork The 
resemblance extends beyond the point of regularity, iind yet 
falls short of the truth Both do,«indeed, at onc^ divide and 
announce the silent and otherwise indistinguishable# lapse^ol 
time But the man of methodical industry and honourable 
pursuits does more he realises its ideal divisions, and he gives 
a character and individuality to its movements • If*the idle 
are described as killing time, justly be said to call it 

into life and moral being, while he makes it the*d^stmed 
object not onlj of the consciousness^ but of the consamee He 
organises the hours, and gives them a soul , jind that, th^ very 
essence of which is to pass^way, he tikes \fp into his own 
Iiennancnce, and endows t^Uh the impenshableness of a 
spiritual nature. Of tlie good and faithful servant, whose 
energies, thus directed, are thus methodised, it may rather 
be said that he lues in time than that time lives in him His 
davs, months, and years, as the steps and puiictual marks in 
the records of duties performed, will sumvt the wreck of 
worlds, andtrennin extant when time itself shall be no more ” 

“Time is money,” says the proverb If some peopl^we know 
were of the same opinion, how careful they would be of it ' But 
it IS also happiness, and peace of mind, and the fulfilment of the 
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Divine commission intrusted to us at birth* It is, in truth, 
the*chiff good upon earth, if we do but know how to niiike it 
so For, be it remembered, tiipe is exactly Svhat v^e make it , 
in tlws hands of ^the wise, a blessing ; in the hands of the 
foolish, a cuise , in the hands of the wise, a preparation for 
lile eternal , in the hands of the foolish, a preparation for the 
•condemnation that is everlasting To you it is much ^ to 
your neighbour it is naughb He is as anxious to throw it 
away as you (we hope) are anxious to cultivate it to the 
» gieatest advantage Ah, if all of us did Ij^it know ^ihat it 
IS, what It signifies, what it might be, how we should watch 
over eveiy grain in the hour-glass 1 How great would be our 
activity, how solicitous our labour, how profound our con- 
sciousness of duty » How we should aspire to avail ourselves 
of each passing moment * How keen would be our regret 
if conscience could speak to us of days wasted and oppor- 
tunities neglected I 

In Aimmentingon the importance of thrift in regard to time, 
It would be easy to lav down a few practical and familiar rules 
for the benefit of the young adventuier in life's chequered 
career^ As, for instance — 

One^hing at a time * • 

©o at oncefwhat ought to be done at once 
Never put off till to morrow what ought to be done to-day 
Never leave to another ihat which you can do yourself 
^More haste, worse speed 

*Sla7 a little that we may make an end the sooner 

BiU qjore is to be learned fiom example than precept , nnd 
the lives of great men, or of men good and great, will prove 
of Wgner and more lasting value to the student than the most 
precious fragrr^eftts of proverbial philosopI>y Show me a man 
who has attained to eminence (R excellence, and you show me 
a man who has economised his time Show me a man who 
has benefited the world bv his wisdom, or his country by his 
patriotism, or his neighbourhood by his philanthropy, and you 
show me a mjn who has made the best of eveiy minute In 
business, the ven who have attained success are the men who 
have known the importance of method, the men who have 
appreciated the potentiality of time Of 1 our* the wealthy 

' 3o the Rev Robert Cecil said, **lhe sboilest way to do many 
thkig^ (S to do only one thing at once ” 
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New Orleans shipowner, it is said that he was as methodical 
and regular as a clock, and that his neighbours were in* the 
habit ot judging of the tune ®f day by his movements ” Of 
William Gray, the Boston merchant, who owned at on# time 
upwards of sixty large ships, we read that for upwards of fifty 
years he arose at dawn, and was ready for the work of ihe.day 
before others had roused from their slumbers • These are the 
men who make prize of the world and all it has to give , these 
are the men who have coined minutes into hours and hours 
into days The|p are the men who are always doing much id 
order tliat they may be able to do a little more * 
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AIMS IN UFR. 

*^Be*\rhat mature intended you for, and you will succeed , be anything 
eNt, and you will be ten thousand time^ worse than nothing ’* — Sydney 
Smiths • * 

“The crowning fortune of a man is to be bom with a bias to some pun 
suit which finos him in employment and happiness W, Evursim* 

• 

“That maiys but of the lowtir pnrt of the world that is not brought up 
toJ)usiiic|^ ana affai|^ *’ — Owen HUham^ 

“ It IS an unconti overted truth that no man ever made an til 6^re who 
undei stood his own talents, nor a good one who mistook them/* — Dean 
Swft. • • 

I tiavfe never known an individuul, leai^t of all an individual of genius, 
healihjfc or hippy without a profession, s e,, some regular employment, 
whidh does not depend on the will of the moment, and which can be car 
ned on so far mechanically that an average quantum only of httffth, spirits, 
and intellectual Ixertion are requisitg to lU faiuJ'ul discharge.*'*-^ 71 
{iaiendgA, 




CHAPTER II 


AT shall 1 be?” is the question that a young 
man necesbanly proposes lo himself, — and “ What 
shall we make of him ?'' is the question his parents 
or guardians propose for him — at that eventful 
epoch ;vhen, taking a farewell look at the rose-garden of his 
youth, Ik prepares to entei the wilderness ot the “wide world " 
In a dilierent sense from any intended by Madame de Stael, the 
first step IS the only difficulty U ptemier pas qat couU). It 
IS a step that can seldom be retraced with safety or advantage 
It IS a step that decides the future fate of him who takes it, 
and hefice it also decides his success or failure We are 
speaking, of® coui^se, of thSse who are compelled to adopt 
some profession or avocation as a means of livelihood, and not 
of the gilded )outh who are bred in the lap of affluence, and 
for wffioiji stern necessity has no laws True it is that even 
these favoured children of fortune, if they take a right view of 
life and Ijs duties, wnll fix upon a career, and sedulously follow 
It , buj in their case a mistake is ot less importance, and can 
nior# easily be remedied On tne other hand, for tiie majority it 
IS indispensably ttiat they should labour by brain or hahd, aid, 
therefore, U is a vital matter for tdaem to choose tlie species of 
labour best adapted to their talents and character Horace 
advises an author, in selecting a subject for his muse, to be 
caieful that it does not he beyond his measure, that he does 
not attempt to bend the bow of Ulysses, or to carry on his 
shoulder a burcl^n fit only for an Ajax It is not less essential 
to the success of the young adventurer, and, we may add, to 
his healili of mind and tranquillity of heart, thaft the calling 
which he chooses should be within the range of his capabili- 
ties. Otherwise hia defeat is cerum The talent that will 
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make a man a good lawyer runs to waste if diverted into an 
attempt to make him a goojJ chemist A born musician " will 
make but a sorrv dealer in stocks and shares The high courage, 
the spirit of mastery, the genius for combinations, that^ould 
secure success in tlie career of arms, can be turned to sm^ll 
account behind a banker*s counter* Patient, plodding indus- 
try, if wisely directed and applied, will e^rn no unworthy 
recompense , but will egregiousl;^ and painfully fail if it under- 
take to do the work of genius All men agree that it would 
be an unpardonrble folly to yoke the couisers of the sun to a 
huckster's cart, but it is not less absurd or criminal to’i^hter a 
laborious roadster m a race against the victor of tlie Isthmian 
Games 

As Wordsworth says — 

''All freakishness of mind is checked % 

He tamed nho foolishly aspires , 

While to the measure of his might 
Grt)d fashions his desires ** 

K wise father will take care that his son is not *‘handi- 
cajiped *’ — if we may borrow the phraseology of Newmarket 
— too heavily in the struggle thatches before him To avoid 
failure, we must undertake nothing to wh^ch we ^re nojto* 
nously unequal, to which we feel ourselves to be unequal, 
though, of course, we must not mistake the natural timidity of 
youth loi actual incapacity ^ 

To do that which you know you can do, and which your 
heart uasJkcs you to do, that is the secret of success Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote — ^ 

# “ Fain would I climb, but that I fear to /all,’' 

n 

and elicited his Queen’s prompt and unanswerable retort : — 

** If thyjieart fail thee, do not chmb at all ” 

In determining on your future profession, you must not allow 
your judgment to be overborne by irrational fe^/s You must 
not be deterred from climbing by anything else than a mature 
conviction tl^at it you rose beyond a certain heigl^t you would 
be certain to lose your footing I'lmidity, howevei?, is not 
the usual weakness of young men. Youth is generally bold, 
because it does not see consequences ; and Phaetons are mu^ 
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commoner characters than Doedaluses To know the exact 
limit bf Qur powers is a piece of knowledge which we gain |oo 
frequently only after bitter expcnence. 

Listen to Robert Browning — 

” The cotavnon problem, yours, mmc, every one's. 

Is not to fancy wbat were fair in life. 

Provided at cbuld be, but finding first 
What may be, then 6n<! how to make it fair, 

Up h our ttttans^% very different tlimg ! *’ 

Hazhtt says that if a youth who shows wo aptitude for 
languagSs dances well, we should abandon all thought of 
making him a scholar, and hand him over to the dancings 
master This is an exaggerated way of staling a sound 
principle. How much precious effort is constantly wasted 
in the •vain attempt to convert into musicians young ladies 
who have no feeling for ** the concord of sweet sounds ! ** 
How many admiraWe mechanics have been sjioiled by 
the efforts of ambitious parents to educate them into physi- 
cians, or clergymen, or lawyers I A lad whose earliest 
promise of quickness is given by the mstmctive dexterity 
with wluch he handles the im]>lements of his htile box 
of tools, IS cUsspatched to uollege, where he makes a sorry 
hgure at hfe classes, with difficulty drags through an examina- 
tion, plods weanly and apathetically until he gets a certificate 
or a degree, and then enters active life wuh the doom of 
failure i^on#him — a lawyer without briefs, a doctor without 
patients, or a minister without hearers. When the ambition 
is less, •ih# failure is often as great A parent apprentices to 
some^ uncongenial trade a boy -whom nature has obviously 
designed for a grej-t lawyer • the possible Smeaton or Stephen- 
son is compelled to measure out^ yards of broadcloth* The 
celebrated leader of free lances, Sir John rifawkwood, who 
fought so gallantly at Poitiers, was apprenticed m early life to 
a London taHor His after career proved that the shears 
could never have been his proper weapon * Another 
genius nearly spoiled as a tailor was Jackso^ the painter 
There was once* a boy in the Isle of Wic;ht whgse whole 
soul was absorbed with ilie sights and sounds «of the sea^ 
whose mfnd was filled with dreams of its romance and 
adventure. His parents, however, insisted that he should 
be a tailor, and apprenticed him to a worthy tradesman 

C 
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in the village of Niton One day, however, it was re^ 
ported in the workshop that a squadron of men of-war was off 
the island The Ud threw aside his needle, leaped from the 
shopboard, and mingled with the crowd that had assemlfled to 
pze upon the stately spectacle His old sympathies kindled 
immediately into fresh life , he jumped into a boat, rowqd off 
to the admiral's ship, offered himself as a 'ifclunteer, and was 
accepted That boy was aftehvards Admiral Hobson, who 
broke the boom at Vigo 

The chemist^'VauqueJin, not to be confounded wnth the 
Sieur Jean, author of Les deux livres de Forestenes," 
was the son of a peasant of Saint-Andr^ d'Herbelot, in 
the Calvados When at school he displayed a bright intelli- 
gence , and his master, alluding to the rags and tatters of his 
daily attire, would encourage him by saying, “ Go on, my boy, 
work, Nicholas, work and study, and one day you will go as 
well dressed as the village niaire ” If his parents had Roomed 
him to the same calling as his father’s, how fine a genius 
would have been lost to science ^ But a country apothecary, 
struck by his robustness rather than his talent, offered to 
receive him into his laboratory to pound drugs , and as his 
father did not object, Vauquelin sRrcepted the ergagement, in 
the hope of being able to continue his stiHlies We quickly 
discovered that the apothecary did not intend to allow him 
leisure for any such purpose , and stowing his few belongings 
into his haversack, he bade farewell to Saint Andn^, aitd started 
on foot for Pans He reached the great city, but, after much 
searching, could not obtain employment as an aj^biWecaiy’s 
boy Through the continued effects of hunger, fatigii^, and 
disappfuntmcnt, he fell ill, and was removedoto the hospital in 
a very dangerous condition f Youth and a gbod constitution 
triumphed over disease He renewed his quest of employ- 
ment, and at length obtained it A train of circumstances ltd 
to his introduction to Fourcroy, the great chemist, who made 
him his private secretary, and m the course of years, on 
that philosopher's death, he succeeded hiig^as Professor of 
Chemistry Fourcroy himself, by the way, began life as a 
copyist ancP writing-master 

Has not Fnglish art had good reason to be thankful that 
Sir Joshua Rtvnolds’ father did not succeed in conquering bis 
inborn love of drawing and making him a physician ? Wliat 
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cxqyi)nte portraits we should have lost 1 what delightful faces 
of fair «women, happy children^ and illustrious men 1 what 
exquisite examples of colounng and expression 1 how many 
** things of beauty** and suggestions of refinement and grace I 
And, again, should we not have had occasion for regret if 
WilUarh Blake, ^t^e most mystical of poet-painters, had buried 
Ills genius in ^the hosier’s sljop to which his father at first 
apprenticed him? Hogarth's father had so little perception of 
the faculties and tastes of his son that he placed him under 
a silversmith Had not his genius worked o8t its own career 
there would have been no ‘‘ Rake's Progress," no “ Marriage 
k la Mode,” no ** Idle Apprentice ” — none, in fact, of those 
singularly powerful pictorial moralities by which Hogarth 
founded a “ school” of his own. 

The* errors committed in the choice of a vocation are some- 
times amusing, or would bp so if we could forget how 
serious flight have been their consequences The parents of 
Claude Lorraine, who divides with our own Turner the supre- 
macy in landscape-painting, would have made him a pastry- 
cook * His brother was a little keener of insight, for he took 
him from the pastrycook's into his own shop, a wood-carver's , 
and in this kvfid of work thdte was at least more room for the 
dei^lopmffnt of hft artistic faculty. Turner was intended by 
his father for the respectable but inglorious trade of a barber. 
One day. however, a design of a coat-of-arms which the boy 
had scratched on a silver salver attracted the attention of a 
customer whom his father was shaving, and he was so^ struck 
by Its profhise, that he strongly recommended the latter not to 
interlj^rS with his son's evident bias. The lover of art almost 
shudders at the thought of what the world would have lost 
h.id Claude continued a pastrycook, and Tufner shaved the 
bustling chins of his father's patrons ! 

The father of Benvenuto Cellini was possessed with the 
desire of making him a flute-player, but the youth had a better 
idea of the bent and quality of his powers, and sedulously cul- 
tivated his love^ art. Nicolas Poussin might have spent life 
obscurely as a village schoolmaster, had not a country painter, 
pleased his juvenile efforts, advised his parent? to give his 
abilities free scope. Sir Francis Chantrey, the distinguished 
sculptor, losing his father when he was still in his early boy- 
hood, was forced to drive an ass laden with his mothers 
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milk-Cans into the town of Sheffield to supply the Custoraers 
with milk His mother married a second time, and Chantrey 
not agreeing with his step-father, was placed m a grocer’s shop 
in Sheffield He soon grew weary of small dealings in tea, 
sugar, and the like , and having conceived the idea of becom- 
ing a carver, implored his friends to release him from,, his 
engagement to the grocer. This was done, and he was bound’ 
apprentice to a carver and gilder for seven years His new 
master was not only a carver in wood, but a dealer in prints 
and models, which Chantrey set to work in his spare hours to 
copy with unfailing perseverance His success was signal , 
and growing conscious of his capacity for belter things, 
he bought Ins discharge from his master, and made his way to 
London Here, while patiently studying the arts of painting 
and modelling, he supported himself by working as a &rver 
His studio in London was a roopn over a stable, and Ms first 
great achievement was a colossal head of Satan, whiqbi later 
in life, when he had won renown, he pointed out to a 
friend ** That head,” he remarked, “ was the first thing that I 
did after I came to London I worked at it m a garret with a 
paper cap on my head , and as I could then afford only one 
candle, I stuck that one m my ca^) that it migh^ move along 
with me, and give me light whichever way I turned.” FKix 
man, having seen the head, recommended Chantrey for the 
execution of the busts of four admirals intended for the Green- 
wich Naval Asylum This commission led to otIVers,*and the 
sculptor’s success in life was ensured 
William Etty may also be put forward as art*’ example 
of the right direction of natural endowments Hi^ father 
was a f gingerbread baker and miller at York, who died 
while his son w^as still a 6oy, Young Efly bad already 
evinced a strong partiality for drawing, walls, floors, tables, 
all were covered with his fanciful designs , his nimble fingers 
using first a lump of chalk, and afterwards a charred stick 
But his mother, ignorant and unsympathetic, apprenticed the 
would-be artist to a printer The genius witfeift him, however, 
refused to be conquered All his scanty leisure was devoted to 
the prac lice of di awing , and as so6^n as a cruel apprenticeship 
was at an end, he announced his intention of entering on an 
artist’s career The result fully justified his self-Copfidence, and, 
mstead of a tolerable printer, England gamed a great painter. 
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It IS necessary, when dwelling on tins subject, to guard the 
reader against a serious delusion. He must not mistake mere 
fbr real fahif He must not think, because he i$ fond 
of drawing cancatures or sketches, that therefore he can be- 
come an Etty, a Turner, or a Claude , that because he can 
play a little on the violin, therefore he is destined to develop 
•into amotber Paganini. Books upon “Self-Help” and “The 
Pursuit of Knowledge under^Difficulties,” valuable as they are 
in many respects, have sometimes erred by not impressing this 
consideration on the minds ot their readeis. A boy fired with 
enthuaiasm by the narrative of what genius nas accomplished 
in despite of the most formidable obstacles, and enchanted by 
glowing pictures of the fame and opulence that have rewarded 
Its labours, thinks that an equally radiant path lies open before 
himself, and that he may disregard the counsels and neglect 
the lyishes of his nearest and dearest friends No doubt 
parents and guardians have often made mistakes, but far more 
nunjewius have been the mistakes of young men whom an 
imprudent ambition or a greed of gam has led into paths 
they were incompetent to tread successfully As a rule, it is 
always best to accept and act upon the advice of our elders. 
The avocation may be uncongenial, and after a while it may 
a]jpear Qjainly unsuitable It will then be open to us to seize 
the first opportunity of choosing another career, if this can be 
done without injury Instances there will always be, similar 
to tliosp we have already set before the reader, of a strong and 
masterful talent asserting itself in the face of every discourage- 
mentpar^l seeking and findlbg its natural and leptimate outlet 
But 1^ us remember with humility that such talent is given to 
verf few, and with gratitude that Heaven estimates our life- 
work not by ifcS® brilliancy but by its honesty If we do our 
duty, It matters not whether w#be leaders in the fore-front of 
the battle, or only the rank and file In fixing upon a pursuit, 
let us theiefore be guided by nobler thoughts than those of 
ambition, emulation, or envy Let us bethink ourselves of the 
old saying thgt the greatest man is he who chooses right with 
the most unconsiuerable zesolution , who withstands the sorest 
temptations within and without , who patien^y bears the 
weightieit burdens , who is calmest in the storm, and most 
fearless under frown and menace, whose faith in truth, m 
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Virtue, in God, is most unfaltering. We cannot all be great 
sculptors, painters, musicians, men of letters, or successful 
merchants and wealthy manufacturers. The dishondur and 
the failure do not lie in the choice of a lowly trade, or«.even 
in the unfortunate selection of the wrong vocation ^ they lie in 
our not doing the work before us with all our might It is rfo 
disgrace to be a shoemaker , but it is a shame; fox a shoemaker, 
to make bad shoes , 

The infatuation which induces parents to convert their sons 
into “clerks,” in which capacity a wearisome poverty must 
always be their rot , the delusion that sitting on a stool and 
adding up columns oi figures is more honourable work than 
“pushing” a large business or carrying on a respectable 
trade, or than the higher forms of manual labour, must 
always remain inexplicable We have met with very 
vivid sketch of the ordinary life of a banker*s clerk^ and 
have every reason to believe in its accuracy It does not 
represent the position as one of epicurean ease or divmi* inde- 
pendence He IS born, says the writer, to a high stool. He 
is taught vulgar fractions, patience, and morals, in a suburban 
academy At fourteen he shoulders the office quill or “ Gillott’s 
Commercial ” He copies letters from morning till ‘ night, 
receiving no salary , but he is to be'' remembered ii Christmas 
He is out m all weathers , and at twenty is, or is required \o 
be, thoroughly impervious to ram, snow, and sunshine* At last 
he gets forty pounds per annum He walks five miles po busi- 
ness and five miles home He never stirs out Without his 
umbrella. He never exceeds tivebty minutes for his djnner. 
He runs about all day with a big chain round his waist and a 
gouty bill-book in his breast-pocket He marries, an^ lisks 
for an increase of salary He is told “ the hotife can do with- 
out him.” He reviews every <day a large array of ledgers, and 
has to “ write up ” the customers’ books before he leaves. He 
reaches home at nine o’clock, and falls asleep over the yester 
day’s paper, borrowed from the public-house, He reaches 
eighty pounds a year He fancies his fortune is made, but 
small boots and shoes and large school-bilW*stop him on 
tlie higliroad to independence, and bring him no nearer to 
Leviathan Rothschild He tiies tA get “ eveningremploy- 
ment,” but his eyes fail him He grows old, and learns that 
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the firm never pensions* One morning hts stool is found to 
be unoccupied) and a subscnption ts raised amongst his old 
companions to pay the expenses of his funeral. 

Wt have been greatly struck by the truth of some homely 
remarks of an Americati writer He ts contesting the fallacy 
tliat ‘^,the three black graces,** Law, Physic, and DiviniSy, 
•mu5t be worshipped by the candidate for honour and respec- 
tability } and he observes tlmt “ it has spoiled many a good 
carpenter, done injustice to the sledge and the anvil, cheated 
the goose and the shears out of their light^ and committed 
fraud t>n the com and the potato field.’* It is a melancholy 
fact that thousands have died of broken hearts in these pro- 
fessions who might have prospered at the plough or behind 
the counter, that thousands, dispirited and hopeless, wistfully 
gaze the farmer’s healtliful and independent calling, or 
pluck, uj) courage to try their fortune m the Colonies or the 
United States in the very trade they regarded as “ not 
respcc^blc ’* when entering upon life , while no inconsiderable 
numbers arc reduced to necessities which humiliate them in 
their own estimation, rendering the most splendid worldly siic» 
cess a miserable compensation for the sense of degradation 
which accompanies it, and compelling them to derive fiom the 
miseries ^f thei^ fellow men the livelihood denied to their 
legitimate exertions. Hence, m society, we are constantly 
meeting with men who, conscious of their unfitness for their 
vocatioii, ajid earning their living by their weakness instead 
of by their strengtli, are doomed to hopeless infirmity “ If 
you de<ye,” says Sydney Smith, to represent the various 
parts •in life by holes m a table of different shapes, — some 
rircftlar, some tnangular, some square, some oblong, — and the 
persons actmg#t!fiese parts by bus of wood similar shapes, 
we shall generally find that the^triangular person has got into 
the square hole, the oblong into the triangular, while the 
square person has squeezed himself into the round hole ” 

Is It true that “ our wishes are presentiments of our capabi* 
lities**? To ®ur thinking the maxim is dangerously delusive. 
Few of us s^%ny rigid limit to our wishes In those day- 
dreams whieW^ all but yie sober and self-contented permit 
themself — which, let us own, assist us in bearing the burden 
of quf daily life— we are fond of giving full range to our 
desires, and frequently they aim both high and far That a 
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burning wish to become a great musician or a great painter is 
a proof of the possession of superior ^tistiC genius wjc dlfinpl 
admit Young men fresh from the study of Tennyson are 
animated by a longing to gain the laureate wreath ^ jbdt how 
sadly their capabilities fall short of their ideal, still-b<?rn 
volumes of unread rhymes procj^im. On the other Ijand, 
success in any particular pursuit depends undoubtedly m n6 
small degree upon the spmt in which it is embraced No 
man can expect to excel if his heart be not in his work. It is 
true, unquestionably, that Mozart yearned to become a great 
musician, and that but for this yearning and his paSsionatc 
love of music he would never have written ** Don Giovanni'* 
or " Le Nozre di Figaro ” But this by no means implies that 
the “capacity” necessarily accompanies the “wish” If the 
wish iipen into action, if it inspire a resolute determt nation 
to succeed, if it encourage perseverance and energy and calm 
•endurance — then, indeed, it may work out its own fulfilment 
Handel practising on his clavichord at midnight in a^'remoie 
attic was a true foreshadowing of Handel the composer ol 
“ Tlie Messiah , ” not because he wisfud^Xo become a great 
musician, but because he gave himself up heart and soul to 
the study of the art he loved $o with the boy Bach, who 
copied intricate pieces of music by moonlight because he v’as 
denied a candle Here was the resolution as well as the 
desue, and the patient labour as well as the natural genius. 

Whatever our aims in life, let us take care, at alleveiits, that 
they are not unworthy of honest men Do not let us set before 
ourselves a low maik. For instance, do not let us live indstnve 
simply that we may “get on in the world,” but to the^ intent 
that we may turn to the best account the talents with wnich 
God has*endowed us, that we may do our efuly as men and 
Christians, each within his pr&per sphere. We do not desire 
to discourage an honourable ambition , every healthy soul 
seeks to rise , but we pity those who suffer that ambition to 
overmaster them To work for social advancement is nothing 
wrong A man may profitably work for moneyiv- sipce money 
IS a means to an end , but wealth and social p^t;ion are, after 
all, the poorest imaginable ideals, and will bai^y excitef the 
aspirations of any generous nature A contemporar^'cssajnst 
has some judicious observations on true ends of life \ on the 
objects for which it is fitting that men should live and toil \ on 
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the definite purpose that should inspire their studious youth 
and ajuinj^atc the efforts of their maturer years. *♦ Why do we 
consume our nights and days m study ? Why do we devote to 
toil arxl thought the bnght hours of life’s spring?^* 

Th^se are the questions we should put to in the 

privacy pf the pldSet. For wliat end do we work ? What 
•rwotiife stiniulateSous? To what goal are our steps directed ? 
We repeat that it is a vulgar «und degrading ambition which 
^ endeavours simply to Secure a respectable position ** in life 
We have no sympathy with the man who disregards the higner 
excellensies of knowledge, and fails to appreciate the sublimity 
of patience, resolution, self-denial , — ** Soul-strengthening 
patience and Sublime control’* It is “the struggle ” which 
ennobles us, and not “the prize” He who thinks only of 
“ the p»ze ” will probably fail m “ the struggle , ” for, wanting 
the inspiration of a lofty and exalting impulse, his heart may 
well taint before the obstacles which Fortune accumulates in 
the aspfrant's path Our admiration should and must be 
reserved for the heroic effort , and when we recognise that such 
an effort has been or is l>€ing made, we should not wait for 
failure of success, but bestow our hearty sympathy on the 
courageous and honest work^ 

Itbas said, that “trifles light as air" often decide a 
young roan’s career , and this may be true in the sense that a 
spark may destroy a town if it alight upon a tram of gun- 
powder. tWhpre the will, and the sympathy, and the capacity 
already exist, a very slight impetus will be sufficient to guide 
them ukto^he proper channel But unless the career be in 
harmony with the natural aptitude, it will prove neither pros^ 
perou^nor tranquil Dryden tells us that— ^ , 

* “ Wjksfc lifcc child admired, 

The youth endeavoured, and the man acquired , 

and the poet's saying embo<iies a true philosophy The labour 
that is'to ripen into a golden harvest must spring from an 
innate sense^amkbe earned out by a spontaneous will “ We 
are not sajrprised/®remarks a popular writer, ‘ to hear from a 
schoolfellow of ,the Chanc^lor Somers that he waa a weakly 
boy, wbo afWays bad a book m his hand, and never lod^ Up 
at the pUy of companions , to learn from his affectionate 
that Hammond at Eton sought opportahuiea iA 
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Stealing away to say his prayers , to read that Tournefort for- 
sook his college class that he might search for plants 'n the 
neighbouring fields , or that Smeaton, in petticoats', was dis- 
covered on the top of his father’s barn in the act of fixing the 
model of a ♦indmill which he had constructed These early 
traits of character are siu h as we expect to find in the culti- 
vated lawyer who turned the eyes of his ag^ upon hfilton , in 
the Christian whose life was one varied strain of devout praise , 
m the naturalist who enri<hed science by his discoveries , and', 
m the engineer who built the Fddystone lighthouse/* In each 
of these cases we see that the calling, however seemingly deter- 
mined by accidental and external causes, was exactly that 
which would have been the result of deliberate choice Nelson 
became a great seaman, not because when a boy he played ’ 
with a miniature ship on the village fiond, but bef aiis§ he had 
a natural disposition towards ^‘a life on the ocean waye” In 
his boyhood Burns eagerly drank m the stories of witches and 
hobgoblins with which the old cronies of his father*^ fireside 
regaled him But these did not make him a poet , they 
simply fed and fostered the poetic faculty which slumbered in 
his breast George Law, the farmer’s boy, chanced upon an 
old volume containing the history of a fanner’s son who went 
out into the world to seek his fortune, an d^ “ after Jong years** 
returned home laden with wealth But it was not this narra- 
tive wdiich made Law a great steamship owner and merchant 
prince, howe\er it may have operated as an incentive to his 
exertions It was the firm, manly strain of ^is character, 
combined with the energy of a quick and lucid int^lect 
It IS told of the admirable philanthropist, 'J'horaas Clarkson, 
that, competing for a prize essay at the University oP Cam- 
bridge, he had given no consideration to itS itheme, which was 
“ May one man lawfully e^islave another ? ” But happening 
one day to see in the newspapers an advertisement of a His- 
tory of Guinea,” he hastened to I^ndon and purchased the 
work, which revealed to him the horrible cruelties practised 
upon the victims of the accursed slave-trade^ ** Coming one 
day,'* he wiites, in sight of Wade's Mill m Hertfordshire, I 
sat down disconsolate on the turf the wayside, and held my ^ 
horse Here a thought came into my mind that, •if the con- 
tents of this essay were true, it was time that some person 
•hould see those calamities to their end ” TJn*s was Clarkson 
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led to undertake a lifelong crusade against slavery ; but who 
can doubt^that he was predispo*?ed to such a work by a natural 
.benevolence of mind and gentleness of character? The 
truth 0 ^ our contention can be proved by a thousand illustra- 
tions We have heard of ‘‘ the ruling passion being strong in 
death/' ljut it is strongest in youth, and it is then that we must 
^ide tad control ** The bearing which thoughts and studies 
may have upon Our acts/’ says Matthew Arnold, ** is not enough 
considered '* Pope lisped in numbers, and wrote his “ Ode to 
Solitude at fourteen Pascal composed at six^en a tractate 
on the C«nic Sections* Mozart wrote some fine musical com- 
positions at eleven. Leon Faucher, the French politician, 
showed when at school so much interest in public affairs that 
•his comrades mcknamed him “ The Statesman.” The industry 
and intelligence of Ferguson, the peasant-astronomer, had 
already been conspicuous before tne incident occurred uhich 
seemed to guide his talent into the channel fittest for its suc- 
cessful developmppt He was only eight years of age when, 
the roof of the cottage having fallen in, his father, in 
order to re erect it, applied to it a beam resting on a prop m 
the manner of a lever, and by this means easily accomplished 
what seemed tc^his son a stupendous effort The boy’s quick 
mind immediately lygan an inquiry into the principles of lever 
age, and soon struck out the fundamental one that the effect 
of any weight brought to bear upon a lever is always m exact 
proportion to^he distance of the point on which it rests from 
the fulcrum. 

In choo5i4pg a pursuit in life, it is necessary, then, that we 
should oonsult what we may call our “ natural instinct,” and 
that wi should also endeavour to ascertain the exact limit of 
our powers. But^fe are liable to be influenced,— "and itls well 
that we should be influenced — certain external causes or 
circumstances ; such as our home-training and the example of 
our friends. These so mould and fashion the character that 
they cannot be otherwise than important factors in our calcu- 
lations Soroetigies they will educe or fostei the natural in- 
stinct , sometimes, •perhaps, they will overrule and depress it 
However this may be, theirjiower cannot be cleniad. “ The 
childhood Ihows the man,” says Milton, “ as morning shows 
the day,*^ And therefore it is of vital importance that m 
ahiliihooif we ihottld b« surrounded by everything that can 
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assist in elevating, punfytng, strengthening — everything that 
will cherish our good impulses and master our inclmatfons to 
evil — everything tliat will cultivate all that is true and honest,, 
simple and generous, in our nature It is in childhood that 
the temper can be disciplined, the will brought into subjec- 
tion It IS in childhood that the intellect, like a virgin soil, lies 
open to the reception of golden seed. It is in childhodd that 
the impressions are received which communicate their colouring 
to our later hie It is m childhood that the “ natural instinct ” 
IS most plastr and can be shaped according to the highest 
model Our home influences are never forgotten , o^r earliest 
lessons are always the best remembered What a youth will 
become may generally be inferred from his home We never 
see a good and great man without feeling sure that the home 
atmosphere which he breathed in his young years was pure 
and healthy Childhood is both receptive and imiLative , it 
absorbs all that is poured into it, and copies everything that 
surrounds it ^ 

The most potent influence which humanity acknowledges is 
that of women, and the most potent influence in childhood is 
the mother's We are, to a great extent, what ouf mothers 
make us. The lessons we learr^ from their d^ar lips are the 
lessons which abide by us to the grave,. Therefore might 
George Herbert justly say, “ that one good mother was worth 
a hundred schoolmasters ” We cannot have a St Augustine 
without a Monica Cromwell, Pitt, George Washington, Napo- 
leon, Walter Scott, how much did they not owe to their 
mothers i In each case the maternal impression \^s all in all 
The fruit grew out of seed sown by the mother's hand 1 
should have been an atheist,” writes John Randolph, the*^men- 
can stktesman, if it had not been for one rioollection, and that 
was the memoiy of the tirife when my departed mother used 
to take my little hand in hers, and cause me on my knees 
to say, * Our P'ather who art m heaven I ' ” Mr Forster de- 
scribes the mother of Oliver Cromwell as “a woman possessed 
of the glorious faculty of self-help when othet assistance failed 
her, ready foi the demands of fortune m itS extremest adverse 
turn , of spii It and energy equal tq her mildness and patience , , 
who, with the labour of her own hands, gave dovf^ies to five 
daughters sufficient to marry them into ffimtlies as honourable 
but more wealthy than their own ; whO80 sin^lo pnde was 
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honesty, and whose passton was love , who preserved in the 
gorgeous palace at Whitehall the simple tastes that disiin 
guished her in the old brewery at Huntingdon , and whose only 
care, aiSidst ail her splendour, was for the safety of her son 
in h<s dangerous eminence ** What wonder that the son of 
guch a^motber became a great English worthy * A life nurtured 
under such high^ipfluences could hardly be other than heroic 
It was to thelbstering care aAd wise guidance of his mothei 
that Ary Scheffer, the German artist, owed the development 
of his intellect Who can forget the lessons^of admirable 
counsel addressed to him when he was pursuing his studies 
at Pans? “Work diligently; be, above all, modest and 
.humble, and when you find yourself excelling others, then 
compare what you have done with Nature itself, or with the 
‘ideal’ df your own mind, and you will be secured, by the 
contrast* which will be apparent, against the effects of pride 
and presumption.” The mother of the great Napoleon was a 
woman oT remarkable energy of mind and force of chanicter. 
The late Lord Lytton ascribed his literary successes to the 
early imiiulse given to his talents by the cultivated taste of his 
accomplished mother From his mother the poet Bums de* 
lived much of his fervour €){ imagination Canning, the 
brilliant wif and successful statesman, inherited his intel- 
lectual qualifications from his mother The father’s influence 
must not >be wholly set aside, and if William Pitt was 
largely indebted to the energy and vigour of his mother, he 
also owed not a little to the example and lessons of his 
father, tfie great Karl of Chatham. The Romillys, the Wilber- 
fofces^Slr Roben Peel, Matthew Arnold, are all illustrations 
of the inheritance g{ ability and character on tl\e father's side , 
but as the mothef is nearer to the ^hild than the father, *as her 
love IS deeper and more unselfish, so is her influence greater 
and more enduring A man's career in life is more frequently 
fixed by the mother's impulse than by the father's , and it is to 
be observed that the mother generally shows a much subtler 
sympathy with fhe “ natural instinct ” of her children, more 
correctly estimates their capabilities and understands their 
tastes, tha]} the father. T4iis truth was keenly fdit and elo- 
quently expressed by Michelet “ I lost my mother thirty 
years when 1 was still a child,” he writes , “ neverthele$8, 
ever living in my memory, she follows me through each stage 
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of life. She suffered with me in my poverty, and was not per- 
mitted to share my brighter fortune. When joung Infrequently 
caused her pain, and now I cannot console her. I know not 
even where her bones lie ‘ I was then too poor to bu*y earth 
for her grave I And yet I owe her a large debt of gratitude 
I feel deeply that I am the son of woman. Every inst;ant, m 
my ideas and language, not to speak of nfy figures and ges 
tures, I find again my mothei*' in myselt It is my mother^s 
blood which gives me the sympathy I cherish for ages past, 
and the tendtr remembrance of all those who are now no 
more” It was in a like spirit that Benjamin West^said, “A 
kiss from my mother made me a painter , ” and Curran, the 
Irish orator, “ The only inheritance I could boast of from my 
father was the very scanty one of an unattractive face and 
person, like his own , and if the world has ever attributed to 
me something more valuable than face or person, ’or than 
earthly wealth, it was that another and a dearer parent gave 
her child a portion from the treasure of her mind So, too, 
Fowell Buxton wrote to his mother : “ I constantly fee), especi- 
ally in action and exertion for others, the effects of principles 
early implanted by you in my mind.” Pope was never loth to 
acknowledge the beauty of the example set before him by his 
mother It was Goethe's mother who discerned and^encouraged 
his literary tastes when his father was bent on his following the 
law In the case of Macaulay, the paternal and luaternal in- 
fluences seem to have been happily combined^ ^^’Nothing,” 
says his biographer, “could be more judicious than the treat- 
ment that Mr and Mrs Macaulay adopted towards tlYeir boy, 
distinguished even in his cliildhood by his extraordinai^ jnental 
powers They never handed his productions about, or encour- 
aged ffim to parade his p<jwers of conversation or memory. 
They abstained from any word or act which might foster in 
him a perception of his own genius, with as much care as a wise 
millionaire expends on keeping hiS son ignorant of the fact 
that he is destined to be richer than his comrades . . . One 
effect of this early discipline showed itself iti his freedom from 
vanity and susceptibility — those qualities Which, coupled to- 
gether in oCiF modem psychological dialeOt under tlje head of 
* self-consciousness,' are supposed to be the besetting defects 
of^^he literary character” Finally, the accomplished lawyer. 
Lord Langdale, in his consciousness of the value of his mother's 
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teachings excla^tped, “Were the whole world put into one 
scale, &nd«iny mother mto the other, the world would kick the 
beam ** 

Our tiros So life, though they may be largely controlled by the 
influences of home, will also be not a httle swayed by the 
influences of companionship Show us a man’s friends, and 
ydii sliow us the ifiian himself,^ We need no oth^r character 
of the chivalrous Lord Brooke than the epitaph he caused to be 
inscribed upon his tomb — “ Here lies the friend of Sir Philip 
Sydbey ; for we know what manner of man Sir Philip Sydney’s 
fiiend ^uld necessarily be In the welkknown song of the 
Persian poet Sadi, the poet asks a clod, of^ clay bow it has 
come to smell so fragrantly “ The sweetness Is not in myself,” 
replies the clay, “ but I have been lying in contact with the 
rose ” ^Those higher qualities in which our character may 
naturally be deficient we must learn, therefore, to supply by 
ailtivartng worthy friendships; and m this way we shall be 
fitted to*orm a loftier and purer ideal of life It is cunous, in 
studying Byron’s works, to note how laigely his genius was 
coloured by the influence of his associates Thus, he never 
wrote with so much sensibility, such tenderness, and so gene* 
rous a sympathy with naturg, as when he was m constant 
communication with Shelley. Who shall determine what Tenny- 
son may not have owed to his friendship with Arthur Henry 
Hallam ? The friends of John Sterling were accustomed to 
say of him that none could come into contact with his noble 
mind and heart without being in some manner ennobled, 
wilhouPbemg lifted up mlo a higher region of aim and object 
It wa|^ ihe gemus of Sir Joshua Reynolds that kindled the 
ambition of Noith^otc Gomez became a painter by watching 
Murillo, HandePa musician by lisjLening to Bajdn 

“If thou wouldst get a friend,’^ sajs an old writer, “prove 
him first, and be not hasty to credit him, for some man is a 
friend for his own occasion, and will not abide m the day of 
thy trouble Separate thyself ftoin thine enemies, and take 
heed to thy fneiids. A faithful friend is a strong defence, and 
he that hath foudB such an one hath found a treasure A 
faithful fiiend is the medicine of life *’ These cautions are 
well worth tearing m mind, for your choice of a career in life, 


^ Sarnia Ikuve tays, ** V» moi qui lu adimres, ei dirat qui tu es.' 
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and your successful following of it, will depend, m a greater 
degree than you imagine, on the impulse you receive frorfi your 
friends — an impulse sufficiently powerful at times to counteract 
the wise lessons and sacred example of the home. Choose 
worthy friends, and your life will be worthy. Let your exemplars 
be such that to follow them will be an honour. Or, as George^ 
Herbert says, ** Keep good company, and you Shall be of the' 
number” And George Hei beat's mother spoke similar words 
of wisdom As our bodies take in nourishment suitable to 
the meat on w^^ich we feed, so do our souls as insensibly Ihke 
m virtue or vice by the example or conversation orgood or 
bad company,” ^‘'Charles James Fox was unfortunate in his 
home training, but its defects were largely remedied through his ^ 
friendship with Edmund Burke He declared publicly that ' 
if he were to put all the political information which^he had 
learned from books, all which he had gained from science, and 
all which any knowledge of the world and its aifeirs had 
taught him, into one scale, and the improvement whicn he had 
derived from Burke's instruction and conversation were placed 
m the other, he should be at a loss to decide to which to give 
the preference What would Cicero have been,, without 
Atticus, or Xenophon without Socrates ? Or, tocborrow an illus 
iration from English history, was not Cromwell the better for 
Ills friendship with Hampden ? Did not Canning acknowledge 
the value of his intimacy with William Pitt? * 

A remarkable instance of the extent to which a man's life 
may be shaped and moulded by the teaching or conduct of a 
fnend is furnished by the biography of Paley, the ncorahst and 
theologian. When a student at Christ's College, CamJ>ndge, 
he was equally well known for his clumsiness and his clever- 
ness, and his fellow^students made him at otfce their favourite 
and their butt Possessed of a strong, clear intellect, he 
wasted his time on unprofitable pleasures and pursuits, so that 
at the end of two years his progress was very trivial One 
morning a friend came to his bedside before the idler had 
risen, and addressed him in grave and earnest^ones : Paley,” 
he said, I have not been able to sleep tor thinking about 
you I haV^e been thinking what ? fool you are } 2 have the 
means of dissipation, and can afford to be idle ; yikt are poor, 
and cannot afford it / could do notlungf probably, wen 
were I to try, you are capable of doing anything. I have 
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lain awake all n^ght thinking i^bout your foll/i and I have now 
come solemnty to warn you Indeed^ if you persist in your 
indolence^ ana go on in this way, I must renounce your 
socie^ alto^ther” This emphatic warning had such an 
effect upon raky that he abandoned his idle courses, resolved 
, upo 4 ameW plan of life, and earned it out with diligence and 
energy His aftef career of siy:cess, well deserved, was due to 
a fnend^s candour. 

^he in|piration of example is felt by all gehetous natures, 
ano on| w the greatel^t services rendered to numanity by our 
poets and artists, patriots and heroes, is the su^estion they give 
by their lives to all that is best and loftiest in young nAinds A 
• Dante passes on Apollo’s wand ” to a Millon , a RacMne kindles 
his genius by a live coal borrowed from the altar of a Corneille. 
What i^ould Titian have been without Ariosto? Ihe young 
Correggio gams hope and strength from the study of the work 
uf a famous master, and exultantly exclaims, too am a 
painter?” Pope sus at the feet of Dryden, and feels that the 
breath of poetry has blown upon him Raffaellc reverently 
receives from Michael Angelo the living torch of art Haydon 
touches«Sir Joshua Reynolds, and seems to draw a virtue 
from the cont^fet Allan Cunningham is encouraged to perse- 
vere by seeing Sir^Walter Scott as he passes along the streets 
of Edinburgh Haydn obtained admission as a valet into the 
household of the musician Porpora, and learned to write “ The 
Crealion^ flThe friendship of Faraday proved energy and 
inspiration ’* to Professor Tyndall Who does not remember 
how tht ‘Spirit of Nelson communicated itself to his captains? 
“ Exj^iil>le,” writes Dr Smiles, “is one of the most potent of 
instructors, thou^ it teaches without a tongue. It; is the 
practical school of mankind, w^irking by attion, winch is 
always more forable than words. Precept may point to us 
the way, but U is a silent, continuous example, conveyed to us 
by habits, and living with us, in fact, that carries us along. 
Good advice has its weight, but without tne accompaniment 
of a good exanf)%, it u» of comparatively small influence , and 
It will be found that the common saying of ‘ Do as 1 say, not 
ks I do,^ la usually reversed in the actual experience of life ** 

It has been remarked by Emerson, the American essayist, 
that “ the pictures which fill the imagination in reading the 
actions of P«rieles» Xenophon, Columbus, Bayard, Sidney, 
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Hampden, teach us how needlessly mean our life w, that we, 
by the depth of our livings should deck it until more" than 
regal or national splendoqr, and act upon principles that 
should interest man and nature in the length of our ^Jays ” 
In other words, if our aims in life are to be high, ue must 
choose high examples, and carefully select our friends, jn order 
to ensure that they shall subject us to no^degrading ol- ur^ 
healthy influences The examfile of a good and great man is 
like the lighthouse , it rot only warns, but directs > not only 
indicates the fock, but guides into port No seni|on can be 
so eloquent as an heioic life It teaches us how ]’7oor and 
commonplace would be our own if it were never elevated by 
worthy deeds, never illuminated by generous thoughts O 
leader 1 take care that your friends be able to raise you up, not 
])ull you dowm Take care that they are able to strengthen 
)oii in good purposes, and encourage you to lofty deeds It 
is astonishing,’’ says the late Dr Mozley, “how much good 
goodness makes Nothing that is good is alone, nor Anything 
bad , It makes others good or others bad, and these otheis, and 
so on , like a stone thrown into a pond, which makes circles 
that make wider ones, and these others, till the las^t reaches 
the shore,” A bad friend wiU n^ake you youripelf no helpful 
friend to others The electric spark of qharacte; shoots all 
along the chain from link to link * 

Tennyson, in his “ In Memonara,” has sketched with equal 
truth and beauty the extent of the power for^good, of the 
elevating and brightening inspiration, of a worthy fiiend 
Apostrophising the lamented Arthur Henry Hallamphe-^ays . — 

“ Thy converse drew us with dcHght, 

Tlie roen of rathe and riper , 

The feeble a9ul, a haunt of fears, 
horj^ot his weakness in thy sight 

O er thee the loyal-hcarted hung, 

riie proud was half disarmed of pride, 

Nor cared the serpent at thy sidej_ 

To flicker with bis double tongue^ 

t 

•• The stern were mild when thou wert by, w 
Ihe flippant put himself to school 
And lieard thee, and the bnuen fool 
W«i« softened, and he knew not why^ ^ 
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** Whn« 1| thy nearest, sat ttisart* 

Ai^d felt thy ttittmph aras ae mihe $ 

And loved them more that they were thine^ 

Tlie graceful tact, the Christian art 

** Nor mine the sweetnesa or the shill, 

But mine the love that will not tire, 

^ And, bom of love, the vague desire 
Th9l Spurs an imitative wilr* 

The caase^ which operate upon ua m determining our aims 
in life are of all kmda Sometimes it is accident that touches 
the hidrten spring,, and throws wide the gate through which 
the adventurer passes mta the enchanted land of fortune A 
trivial incident may evoke the natural instinct, and set our feet 
in the path which we are best adapted to pursue Thucydides 
in his boyhood hears Herodotus read his history, and i$ at 
once awakened to a consciousness of Ins powers, and of their 
appropriate field of labour Fanny Burney comes upon one of 
the novels of the day, and is incited to the composition of her 
“ Evelina.” Hall, the Arctic voyager, was inspired by his per- 
usal of the narratives of the earlier explorers. But most of us 
can wai^ for no such inspiration, nor do we n^fd any such 
inspiration Qur vocations .m iijfe are humbler and less ex- 
cising. Wglt if opr calling DC honest, and if in that calling 
we do our best , if it be adapted to the measure of our powers, 
and not m opposition to our natmal bias, we shall have no 
occasion 4to tjpine. To do that which before us lies in our 
own sphere of work, and to do it with all our migiit and 
energy,* thgt is our great and solemn duty» Whatever our 
aims lOifife, let them be honest in themselves and honestly 
purstiSd. 

It IS not difScirit to discover the ^'path in ife” wJTich we 
can follow with the greatest success The ** natural instinct” 
reveals Itself in many ways, and the tastes of the boy fore- 
shadow the occupations of the man Ferguson's clock carved 
out of wood and supplied with the rudest mechanism, the 
boy Davy's laboratory in his garret at Penzance, Faraday's 
tiny electric maclfine) made with a common bottle , Claude 
Lon aine's pictures m flou^and charcoal on the walls of the 
baker’s shSps ^ Cartoya’s modelling of small images m clay , 
Chantre/s car^g of hb schoolmaster's head in a bit of pine 
wQOd^-**-aU wert Tndit&tionB, clear and itrong, of the future 
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mart* Not only was the symi>athy present, bttt Ae talent ; 
not only the mdinaiion, but the will And so when Charlotte 
BrSnte in her childhood invented romances an<J cottstructed 
plots, the signs of the future novehst^s great genius'* might 
easily have been detected by an observant eye* All honour 
to the Scotch dominie whose sagacity recognised the fact that, 
David Wilkie “was much fonder of drawing than of reading, 
and could paint much better than he could write 1** Is it not 
a good thing for the world that it possesses ‘‘ 1 he Rent Day” 
and “ The Viffage Fiddlers” ? Yet these it might never have 
had had a wrong direction been given in his early^ycaxs to 
Wilkie^s talents It is often, perhaps generally, the fault of 
others that the round man is thrust into the square hole, and 
in this uncongenial position compelled to fret through the 
weary years What a burden for the individual, what ^ misfor- 
tune for society, when lives aie thus pitifully wasted I We 
have been reminded by an American essayist that if Mendels- 
sohn’s father had discouraged instead of wisely fostering that 
rare musical genius which, when its possessor was only eight 
years old, detected in a concerto of Bach’s six of those 
** dread offences against the grammar of music,” consecutive 
fifths, we should never have had that perfect tone-picture 
of Shakespeare’s exquisite’^ fancy, the “ Midsurmner Night's 
Dream I” No , nor the grand music of the “ Elijah,” nor t^*'* 
noble and various strains of the “Liedcr ohne Worte,” nor 
the delicate interpretation of the Greek dramaU«t’s 
gone ” How much poorer would the world have been had 
Mendelssohn’s intellectual powers been misdirected" into a 
wrong channel I 

It n related of the American President^Jobh Adanfs, that 
when he was a boy, his fa^ier, a shoemaker,' essayed to teach 
him the craft honoured of St Crispin. One day some 
“ uppers ” were placed in his hands, with instructions to cut them 
out by a pattern, with a triangular hole in it (the hole having 
been utilised for suspending the pattern to a nail) which was 
given to him. The boy worked assiduously at the unwelcome 
task , but behold, when he had completed it, it was found that 
he had imitated the pattern with tuntating exactness, hole and 
all His father sagely concluded that the boy would never be 
other tlian a bad shoemaker; history shows, hoiwever, that he 
made a prudent and successful statesman tt is true that parents 
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flometitiftarerr ^^n tti^ride of p?irtiaUty» and oy<jiH5$dinate the 
*abilifies of Jthw ion?* and that youth itself^ aa wie have hinted, 
IS prone to this pattering exaggeration. It is true^for moralists 
are niver Weary of telhng us so —that Liston, who convulsed 
amliences by the richness of his drollery, was convinced that 
^ he i^a$ bom to play Macbeth ;** that David, the artist of 
Uevoluiionaiy France, could never be persuaded that his proper 
profession was not the diplomatic. These delusions must be 
accepted as warnings to exercise the greatest discretion in judg^ 
mg of the character, temperament, and facultiA of the young 
before seek to determine them in the selection of a career. 
And this discretion i$ all the more needful because it is certain 
th 4 t each of us has his suitable groove, if he can but find it 
Lamentable wrecks of goodly barks would be avoided if they 
were pfroperly trimmed at the outset, and steered with a trusts 
worthy compass It ts the duty of the parent, the guardian> 
the instructor, to study carefully the proclivities of those com 
muted to their charge, to search for the latent force, and watch 
and wait for the indications of nature. The elder Caxton, 
wliile superintending his son's education, recalls how he has 
read m a certain Greek wnter of the foolish experimentalist 
who, to ss.ve bis bees a laborious flight to fragrant Hymettus, 
cut their twhgs, and then set before them the finest floi\ers and 
fullest of nectared sweets he could collect Alas t he soon 
discovered to fais cost that the bees made no hCney 1 Ajiply 
mg the iHostiation, Caxton determines that his young Fisistra<^ 
tus shall be restricted to no narrow sphere limited by parental 
anxiety, but allowed to range over fresh woods and pastures 
new ^l*his own materials 

It 1 $ generally f^und that m men of great genius the ''natural 
mstmct^isso sftong as to defy^ll efforts to 'repress it In 
thetr eariy years its spell is upon them, invincible and irresis- 
tible as that of the enchanter in the ** Orlando Funoso.” 
Their thoughts and dreams are occupied by Us influence, which, 
like the ghost of Miltiades in the case of the Athenian states- 
man, or the sprri^ of Hamlef s father, will not let them rest 
The inipuis?^ cannot be denied Shakespeare struggles with his 
thoughts i^til he composes ‘^Hamlet," Beethoven is driven 
onward until he creates the ** Smfonia Eroica.” Genius chooses 
Us channel of expression with no desire for wealth, or fame, 
or hairiness; but because it cannot do otherwise, just as 
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the nightingale sings because Us heart is m its music. ^The 
poet and the painter and the musician love* their art/ and 
give up their souls to it with unquestioning surrenrler. ^Aims 
m hfe !— Genius has only one , to find an outlet in the way 
best adapted for it It may be enslaved for a while— 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined*^ by unpropitious cirrum 
stances ^ but sooner or later it, will burst it's bonds, and ply 
Its wings in the free, open air The time comes at la'it 
when it will nq longer consent " to harrow the valleys, or be 
bound with the band in the furrow/' when “it laj^ghs at 
the multitude of the city, and regards not the crying of the 
driver , ” when, refusing any |onger to pour water into sieves or 
weave ropes out of sand, it designs a “ Madonna,” carves an 
“ Apollo,” or writes a “ Divina Commedia ” How was it that 
Hogarth and Correggio, to name two masteis of very opposite 
genius, succeeded in attaining that high standard of excellence 
which the world now recognises admiringly? What was their 
inspiration? Not a mother's approving smile, nor a father's 
frown , not the help of teachers, nor the world's premature 
applause , but the vivid, tingling delight with which the one 
seized uoon a grotesque incident or character, the mpt soul 
shining in the eyes of the other as^he raised a srflnt to, or drew 
an angel from, the skies • • 

To these remarks upon the conditions which the young 
siiould bear in mind when debating their “aims in life,” we 
may add a couple of warnings. First, we would sa^, having 
once selected your profession or calling, do not be in a hurry 
to change it “A rolling stone gathers no moss ” *Be&use it 
is at first distasteful, do not hurriedly conclude that yoS (Me in 
the wrong place , that your “genius” (heaven^ save the nUrk f) 
has not discovered its apprppnate sphere , that you ate not 
rightly appreciated, but that in some other pursuit you would 
assuiedly rise to fame and fortune. Be bumble and be patient 
We cannot all of us mount Pegasus, and the modest hackney 
IS at best a safer steed Our young men seem to share in the 
general unrest of the age, and shift uneasily fjpm one pursuit to 
another, witji the result of succeeding in none Thej^vould do 
well to mutate Sydney Smith, who, a^a parish priest ui^Fostonde- 
Clay, in Yorksinre, felt that he was inappropriately Situated, but 
rheerfullv persevered in his resolve to do justice tO his WOrk. 
“ I am determined,” he said, “to like U, and, recoapte myseU 
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to it; which is more manly than to feign myself above it, and 
to send up cOmpkmts by the post of being thrown away and 
being desoiatCi and such like trash/' Macready appears to 
have detested hts profession as an actor as strongly as did 
Shakespeare; but he laboured m it with persistent industry, and 
> .after years of discouragement rose to the highest position on 
the English stage* It is weli^ then, to be careful tn the choice 
of the road we travel, but it is better, when once the, choice 
has been made, to adhere tb tt contentedly Going back*' 
18 almpst always a losing game, and much that is possible 
to men of genius is impracticable or dangerous to men of 
ordinary ability 

Our second caution is, whatever your calling, do not despise 
It Hu be humble, elevate it by the honesty and excellence 
with which you discharge its duties As we have already 
hinted, there is no discredit in being a shoemaker, but there 
ij in making a bad shoe The scorn with which some young 
men speak of the work to which they have been called springs 
too often from a wretched vanity. Their great souls are 
humiliated by being required to labour like their neighbours 
But if % man cannot be a Guido, he can at least Team to 
mix colours thoroughly , arM it is more praiseworthy to “ en- 
gross a ddbd " wifh careful accuracy than to write bad verses 
It IS not the labour that dignifies the man, but the man who 
dignifies the labour. Of nothing is the world more contemp- 
tuous tdan bf tlie silly affectation that is ashamed of its position 
in society or business Of nothing is the world more tender 
than qf trie honest pride which seeks only to do its duty U 
reserves us deepest reverence fpr such mj?n as George Wilson, 
who Could say, >The word nurv secms" 1 d me^tbe biggest word 
in the world, and is uppermo^ ^ all my serious doings.” It 
echoes and approves tne poet's saying, ‘^The path of duly is 
the way to glory ” — 

He that walks it, only thlrstwjg 
for the right, and learns to deaden 
Lowe of self, before Ws journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursiinff 
Into glossy purples, which out redden • 

AU sekptuoiu garden«rosea ” 




CHAPTER IIT 


A ^TRAS^y Pt^RPOfS, 

** 1^ not simply good , be good for something/’ — Thma^ 

** Rich are the diligent, 'who can command 

llme^ nature’s i»toc1c, and, could his hour-glass faU* 

W<mld, as for seed of stars, stoop for the sand, 

Atidt by incessant labonr, gather alL” 

— Sir tVithcim Dmenanf 

• 

•* We are bnt farmers of our^lves $ yet may, 

If ae^can stoc^ ourselves, and thrive, upfay 
Much, good treasure for die great rent'^day ” 

** We should |bar4 against a talent which we cannot hope to^practise in 
perfection^ Improve it as we may, we shall always, in the end, wlii^^n the 
merit of the matter has become apparent to u<$, pamfully lament thelo^s of 
w* ani^slrength devoted to such botchery 

jDo what IjHbii dost as if the earth were he^en, 

And that thy last day were thg judgment«day’ 

When aU'^ done/notning’^ done 

•^Charm Ktng^ley 

When T take the homonr of a thmg once, X am like your tailor's needle, 
1 go throagh»*^^*«^i^ yam^H 





CHAPTER III 

RS'SSHE severest censure that can be passed upon a man 
poet's: — Even thing by turns and 
nothing long " The words contain a sad revelation 
of wasted opportunities, wasted powers, wasted life 
They have always seemed to us to apply, with a painful degree 
of exactness, to the career of Lord Brougham Few men have 
been more lichly endowed bv nature. Few men have exhi* 
bitcd a greater plasticity of intellect, a greater affluence of 
mental resources. He was a fine orator, a clear thinker, a 
ready wnfen It is seldom that a man who sways immense 
audiences bv tne power of eloquence attains also to a 
high position »m the ranks <>filitcrauire Yet this Biongham 
did, while, as a lawyer, he gahicd the most splendid prize of 
his profesi^ion^ the Lord Chancellorship of England, and, as a 
scientific investigator^ merited and received the applause of 
scientifi<; mgn All this may seem to indicate success , and, 
tf a eertain extent, Brougham was successful Not the less, 
having^been everything by turns and nothim^ long— having 
given up to manyipursuits the powers which should have been 
reserved for one or two — he was, Oh the whole, a failure Not 
only did he fail to make any permanent mark on the history 
or literature of his country, but he even outlived his own 
fame. He Was almost foigotten befote he died. He frittered 
away hia genius on too many objects; while every schoolboy 
knows, tl^t to se#tire the greatest possible amount of solar 
enerj^, you must concentrate the rays upon a siugle focus. 
Miss Martmeau baa liappity said, that when we think of 
Lord BrOUghWi the often quoted apologue of the Duchess of 
Orleans^r^eetmgherson, the Regent, involuntarily occurs to 
the mm4 He waa one on whom^ m his cradle, beneficent fames 
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had lavished every intellectual ififl;, but a single malignant 
spirit rendered them ail unavailing by adding the fatal ingre- 
dient of waywardness. And she relates an anecdote which 
bears with it a mournful and significant application Lord 
Brougham, she says, was at his chateau at Cannes, when *the 
daguerreotype process, the precursor of photography, wasantrp^ 
duced there ; and an accomplished iieigl?bour proposed to 
take a view of the chateau, with a group of guests in the bal- 
cony The Vtist explained the necessity of perfect unmo- 
bihty. He asked his Lordship and friends to keep ^till only 
for “five seconds;** ami his Lordship vehemently promised 
that he would not stir Alas ’ he moved too soon, and the 
consequence was, where Lord Brougham should have been, 
a blur; so stands the daguerreotype view to this hour. ^ There 
IS something,** remarks Miss Martineau, “ very typical in this. 
In the picture of our century, as taken from the life* by his- 
tory, this very man should have been a central figure; but 
now, owing to his want of steadfastness, there will be for ever 
a blur where Brougham should have been ** For want of 
concentration of aim, of steadiness of purpose, how many 
lives are nothing but blurs 1 * 

« • 

** Sec first that the w wise and just $• 

That ascertained, pmue it resolutely 
Do not for one repulse forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect/* 

Not for one repulse, no, and not for repeated repulses. 
Keep true to your object. Remember that “ stedlBfi^t appli- 
cation to a fixed aim *' is the law of a well-spent life aad the 
secret ,of an honourable success. Said Giafdini, when asked 
how long it would take to ^earn the violin, “ Twelve hours a 
day for twenty years together,** Ah me i how many of us think 
to play our fiddles by inspiration I Now Giardmi became a 
great violinist because he practised twelve hours a day, and 
onfy on the violin. His motto was Stralford*s^“ Thorough :** 
and we know of no better motto for ipci. Iryearaest 
Sir Thomas Powell Buxton, in a letter to his daughter, 
record's some interesting particul^ of the elder lUith^child. 
“ We dined yesterday at Ham House,** he sim, 
the Rotlibchilds, and very amusing it wa6, life 

and adventures. He was the third son of tinker at 
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Tranlufott ^ There was not/ hesajd, ^room enough for us 
all m Iha^t ctty. I dealt m English goods. One gtNwtt trader 
catne^here, who ludthe market to hmiself; he was quite th«^ 
great mao^ and did us a favour if he sold us goods. Some- 
how I offended him, and he refused to show me his patterns. 

• I’his was on a Tuesday. I said to my father, I will go to Eng- 
land" I ooukl spfiak notlung l^ut German. On the Thursday 
I started. The nearer I got to England, the cheaper goods 
were As soon as I got to Manchester, I 1^1 out all my 
money, Jh^^gs weie so cheap> and I made a good profit’ 

^ I hope,* said — , * that yoiir children are not too fond 
of money and business, to the exclusion of more important 
llungs. I am sure you would not wish that?* 

‘ I am sure I would wish that/ said RothsChdd ; ‘ I am 
sure 1 would lavish that I wish them to give mind, and sopl, 
and he^t, and body, and everything to business , that is the 
way to be happy Stick to one business, young man/ said 
Rothschild, addressing Edward (Sir T. F. Buxton’s son), ‘ stick 
to your brewery, and you may be the great brewer of London 
But be a brewer, and a banker, and a merche^nt, and a raanu 
facturer, find you will soon be in the 
The advice i?sound, though given in a sordid spirit. It is not 
possible to insist too strongly upon the necessity of definitive- 
ness of aim, steadiness of purpose, unity of object To excel 
m one pursuit is surely better than to fail in many As mucli 
persistence ufreqiured in following up the vocation which we 
have chosen in life, as was shown by the eminent financial 
authority, Mr Lawson, in the first sta^e of his career Tiie 
Story SI told by himselL One day, on visiting Lombard Street 
for some trivial Igssiness, he, acting under a‘ vhgue bu^potent 
influence, ventuied boldly into thg office of one of the laigesi 
banking-houses in that celebrated locality “ I looked about 
me/’ he says, **but nobodyappeared to take any notice. 1 
saw young men standing behind long counters, weighing gold 
and silver m scales I stood there for some time watching 
the tellers and igwardly admiring the magnificence of the 
money-changers. At last I said to one of them,^ ‘ Pray, sir, 
do you a clerjk?* answered sharply, *Who told 
you that we wanted a clerk?* \ replied, ‘Nobody told 
me bat having recii^ntly left school, I am desirous of 
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getting some employment I am living with my mother, 
who cannot afford to keep me idle at home, and whafr to do, 

1 1 knoH not ’ 

Whether the teller was struck with the novelty^of the 
application, or the reason I adduced for making it, I njjver 
could discover. Suffice it to say that, after waiting about ten 
minutes, I w^as requested to walk into the nartners^ room 
** On my entering this sanchm sanctorum^ I perceived three 
persons sitting at a table One was a venerable and amiable- 
looking old gentleman, the head of the firm , the others were 
younger. One of the latter, the junior partner, ad<^6$sed me,* 
putting the question the teller had done, and, nothing 
daunted, 1 gave the same answer, adding, ‘ I do not like to 
be beliolden to my friends for my support if I can anyhow get 
my own living ^ 

• * A very praiseworthy determination,* he said , * and how 
old are you, my boy, and how long have you been from 
school?* Having satisfied him upon these points, he con- 
tinued his queries, asking what sort of a hand I wrote ‘ A 
very good one,' I replied , * at least, so ray master used to say , * 
and at the same tune pulling out my school copy-book, which 
I had been thoughtful enough put m my po^:kLt, f displayed 
It before them ‘Ay,* he said, ‘that is very gpod writing; 
but can you get any one to be security for you?* I said at 
once, and without the least hesitation, ‘Yes, sir/ This reply 
was made without my having at that tune the remotest idea 
what tile security meant, as applied in the sense in which lie 
used It. 1 gave him the name of a gentleman, I said, 
would no doubt do what was required. J also gavev him the 
name of the steward of Christ*a Hospital ** 

“Inquiries were made of these gcntieniln, which proving 
satisfactory, I received off the following Wednesday a visit 
from the gentleman at the banking-house whom I had accosted 
on my first entering, and who on this occasion said he was 
very happy to be the bearer of the intelligence that I had been 
appointed to a clerkship in the banking-house of Barclay, 
Tritton, Bevan, & Co., and that I was to cemracnce the duties 
of ray office on the following ijiorning. ‘Your salary,* he ^ 
added, ‘ will be seventy pounds per annum/ ThhfSva^ indeed 
a most agreeable and Jjoyful pie<^ of informatioij, Sttdl U 
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I had no reason to expect, t accordingly made apptai^ 
ance at the office on the following morning, which hnt a wetrk 
before I had entered a wandering stranger,** 

It neust be admitted that Mr Lawson by his directnesa of 
aim^ his boldnessi and his energy, had deserved his good Ibr- 
tunc. The example, however* is one which can hardly be 
tmitated with success The moral of the story is its chief 
value : Know your own mind, and adhere to it** Then, 
indeed* you may not win a complete victory, for Circumstance 
15 always a formidable adversary, but vou will iK^oid absolute 
defeat in great battles the issue rests with the general who 
seizes most clearly the best point of ahack, and directs his 
efforts thither with the greatest tenacity, 

“ A man,” says Emerson, with equal truth and beauty, is 
like a hii of Labrador spar, which has no lustre as joti tuin it 
in your ^and until you come to a particular angle, then it 
shows deep and beautiful colours^ That is the angle ^\hlch 
the prudent soul, winch has learned to know itself, is always 
anxious to expose to the light It may be asserted as an in^^ 
disputable fact that every great man has become great, that 
every successful man has succeeded, in proportion as he has 
confined fiis powers to one jgarticular channel. If wc think 
of James Watt, it is^ as the inventor of the steam-engine , of 
Richard Arkwnght, it is as the inventor of the spinnmg-jenny. 
Jenner is identified with the introduction of vaccination i Sir 
Humphrey D§vy*s name we associate with the safety4amp 
Each is known by his own trade mark. It is trtte that Leonardo 
da Vincuw^ poet and musidan as well as painter , but his 
sonnets are known dnly to the few, and it is ** The Last Supper ** 
that prfterves his fatne. By spreading our over a wide 

area we cannot dcs^otherwise than weaken them , we Secure 
breadth, but we lose depth. Universality has been the 
faiuus which has deluded to rum many a promising m nd In 
attempting to gain a knowledge of half a hundred subjects, tt 
has mastered none A versatile man is usually a smatterer 
Sir JosliOa Reynolds has left on record the emphatic aphorism 
that a painter ought to sew up his mouth; he cannot both 
^ excel in his art and shine^as a conversation a hsW Charles 
Dickens sai€, ** Whatever I have tried to do m my life, I have 
tried with d) my heart to do well What I have devoted 
myself to, 1 have devoted myself to completely. Never to 
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put one hand to anything on which I could not throw my 
whole self, and never to affect depreciation of my work, what^ 
ever it was, I now find to have been golden rules." 

The examples which are sometimes given of successful ver- 
satility are found, on inquiry, to be deceptive Tajce, for in- 
stance, that of the late Lord I^ytton. It is said, and truly, 
that he attained eminence as a novelist, as* dramatist, and, in a 
minor degree, as a poet He wrote some admirable essays, 
and an histqrical work of considerable merit. Whether, if he 
had addressed himself wholly to fiction, be might not have done 
better, we will not now argue ; but at least it miS*st be ob- 
served that his eminence was confined to a single department, 
that of literature. The faculties he cultivated so assiduously 
were the literary faculties As a politician he accomplished 
nothing To furnish a fair illustration of versatility he 
should have succeeded also as a scientific inquirer or 
an artist In like manner, Michael Angelo was a great 
sculptor and a great painter, but sculpture and painting 
are only two branches of art, and the same intellectual 
powers may enable a man to excel m both or either It is said 
of Cicero that he was a master of logic, ethics, astronomy, and 
natural philosophy , and that br was also profoundly versed in 
music, geometry, and the fine arts. Science mrCicero's days 
was a very limited field, and could easily be covered by an 
active intellect , but it remains tiue that to us the great Roman 
IS known only as an orator and a philosopher, ,and» that in no 
other capacities has he acquired an enduring renown Still, 
we do not deny that a few remarkable me|i have^lisVinguished 
themselves by the vast scope of their attainments* ^ Bacon 
seemj to have claimed supremacy over tl^e whole domain of 
human knowledge. Salvs^or Rosa touched tlie lute with skill, 
and shot with dexterous ease the arrowy shafts of satire, while 
transferring to the canvas so much of the poetry of landscape 
Dante, to whose powerful imagination were open alike the 
gates of paradise, of purgatory, and of hell, was steeped to the 
lips in all the learning of his age, while in the political drama 
of his tim^e he played a conspicuous part^ These exceptions, 
however, ao but prove the rule,ffor how many of ns are there ♦ 
who can pretend to approach Within the arde ilfiiminated by 
the highei genius? ^ 

No athlete would gam a pnxe if be wavered between two 
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goals. Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbuty, is remem- 
bered 1 :^ *^The Leyj|||lian;^’ not by his weak attempts in 
verse Bentley, great^^ a critic on the ancient classics, failed 
egregi($hsly when he essayed his hand upon Milton. Cor-* 
neilk coiud not write comedy* “Art, not less eloquently 
^han literatdre,'* says Robert Aris Willmott, “teaches her 
children to venerato the single jye Remember Matsys. His 
representations of miser-hfe are breathing A forfeited bond 
twinkles m the hard smile. But follow him to altar-piece. 
His apostle has caught a stray tint from his usurer/’ RxCeU 
lent is dfis advice given by Sydney Smith in his criticism on 
what he calls the “ loppery of universality/’ He points out that 
the leading principle of the modem theory of education seems 
to be, Be ignorant of nothing ” His advice, on the contrary, 
IS, “ Ha^e the courage to be ignorant of a great number of 
things, in order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of 
everything." “ I would exact of a young man a pledge that he 
would never read Lope de Vega , he should pawn to me his*" 
honour to abstain from BettinelH and his thirty-hve original 
sonneteers , and I would exact from him the most rigid securi* 
ties that I aWOs never to iiear anything about that race of puny 
poets who lived in the reiggs of Cosmo and Lorenso de 
Medici " Acting upon this advice, the student will avOid the 
error of those who attempt intellectually the feat of the hippo- 
diome, and are fam to show their skill in riding three horses 
at once I • • 

We like the trumpet-note of Fowell Buxton’s manly words — 
“ The lortgc» I live the more I am certain that the great ditfer- 
endi^be;^\feen men, between the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant, is mergy-^-^iminciQhMterminatwH 
— a purpose once*^ fixed, and then death or victory I That 
quality will do anything that can be done m this world , and 
no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a 
two-legged creature a man without it” Observe, that the 
purpose IS to be fixed, the aim concentrated, and then the 
whole man brough^to bear upon it. DesuUonness is the vice 
of the age | nothing is thoroughly done, because everybody 
► attempts to ^0 everything We see this evil rampant in our 
schools, the currioulum of which includes as many branches ol 
study as would Occupy an average Uf^me in only a cursory 
survey, instead of being spread out before astonished chihlren 2 
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Greek and Latin, Fiench and German, multifanous ** English/ 
Ancient and Modem History, Physical Science, Mathematics, 
Astionomy, Botany, Drawing, &c , The wonder is, how 
one poor head can ca’-ry such a burthen of knowledge I Or 
rather, such would be the wonder, if it were not obvious to 
every observer that the ‘'scholar” gets no more thafi the 
merest inkling of all these languages and sciences His t]me 
IS divided among so many (subjects that patient, exhaustive 
inquiry is impossible , and the gold leaf is extended over so 
wide a spacl^that it becomes almost too thin to hide the wire 
beneath The race of students is dying out Thg ambition 
of our young men is no longer to dive deeply, but to skim the 
widest possible surface Scholarship will soon become a thing of 
the past, unless a reaction happily take place , and, m the in 
terest of true knowledge, a protest be raised against tjie present 
system of intellectual difiuseness Concentration of aim is the 
one gi eat want of the present time We are repeating in another 
form what v e have already urged , but the repeiition of an 
important truth may well be foigiven us For even our news- 
papers foster the growing evil by presenting to thear readers 
such a number and variety of themes Anything like con- 
tinuous raatuied thought is rendered impossible ” The mind 
flutters fiom topic to topic and takes hold of none ; hence it 
lives in an atmosphere of dissipation which rajfldly consumes 
Its energies and exhausts its freshness 
The successful man of business is always a striking illus 
tration of what is meant by steadiness of purpftse He, at all 
events, appreciates the force of the old adage, “J['ick of all 
trades and master of none ” He knows that hiS ppsiticm^ was 
won, and can be maintained, only by concentration #if 
by the gathenng up of all his powers inlov^one special channel 
Merchant, or banker, or stockbroker, engineer or shipbuilder, 
coalmaster or ironfounder, he is contents ith a single field for the 
employment of his i esources A glance at the career of William 
Astor, the American millionaire, may here be profitable It is 
said that if anything were left undone by this man of steady 
purpose and superabundant energy to expend and crown with 
success Ills trade m furs, it must have lain beyond the compass 
of mortal shrewdness He made^imself thorougWy acquainted 
>\ith the nature of the trade, “interviewing” the agents, and 
gaming a comprehensive knowledge of its meth<!wJs and profits 
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II is entefpnsing spirit carried him into projects whicli ^ouW 
have daunted most men. 

At the close of the of Independence, England stijl held 
possession of Oswego, Detroit, Niagara, and other important 
pohts As these wore tlie entrep6ts of the western and 
noilphein provinces, tlie fur trade languished after their deten- 
tion and during their capture The traders had been eitlier 
driven away or dAfted into t^e armies ; the trappers had 
shared the political enthusiasm of the time, and langed them- 
selves on one side or the other, and the Inctems obtimied 
larger quantities of calico and fire-water^’ in return for their 
meiceniry rifles and tomahawks tlian they could have done 
Ind they employed them against only beavers and squirrels. 
After a protracted negotiation and vast diplomatic effott, these 
posts were ceded to the United Slates, and Canada >vas 
opened to the fur tiade Soon aflei wauls the English settlcis 
withdiewf^from the west side of St Clair, and the great fur 
trade of the West fell chiefly into the hands of American 
merchants 

It wns clear to the sagacity of Astor that the posts thus 
mode free would soon be frequented by Indians eager to dis- 
pose of tl»e accumulated pioduce of several years’ hunting, 
and that the tiniS had come when he might hope to realise a 
large fortunetliV dcA^loping his trade He set to wolk, there 
fore, to establish agencies, over which he exerctsed a careful 
personal supervision, while still fixing his headquarters at New 
York HA adventure proved entirely successful , and in a 
few years he derived large profits from this source 

1 he Bfiti^ fur companies, however, had planted their block 
forts on#iTmost eveiy eligible site along the rivers of the northern 
and north-western j^rt^ of the North American mainland , and 
It seemed certain that, unless boW measiucs were adopted, 
they would speedily secure a monopoly of the entire fur trade 
It was for this purpose A stor founded in 1803 the Amencan 
Fur Company. The hardy adventurers wliom he enlisted in 
his project boldly pushed ihcir outposts fai into the hitherto \ 
virgin prairie, an<l effected their rude log-hut's and palisades on ' 
the banks of unexplored rivers Tribes who had %ever seen 
• the white miR» ^ho knew of Turn only by legend and tradition, 
or through wonderful tales told fc^d the bivouac-fire by 
ome viftUor from enother tribe, now acquainted with him, 



and laid at l)i$ feet their Wealth of beaver^ otter^ sahle, and 
buffalo skins, m return for supplies of muskets^ powder^ and 
** fire-ivater ” 

No sooner had the American Fur Company been fairly 
started^ than Mr. Astor, still preserving his oneness of aim, 
cast hts far-seeing eyes towards the region extending from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Ocean. He proposed to the Amefi- 
can Government the establishment of a line of small forts along 
the shores of the Paafic and on the Columbia River, m 
order to dej^nve the British of their facilities for organising a 
trade west of the Rocky Mountains. The project found 
favour ; and in i8io sixty men, under the command of a 
hardy and adventurous leader, planted at the mouth of the 
river Columbia the first post, which, from the originator of 
the scheme, received tlie name of Astoria, and proved to be 
the germ of the future State of Oregon. Then began a senes 
of operations on a scale far exceeding aught whic^ had pre^ 
viously been attempted by individual enterprise. The wnole 
story, which has been told by Washington Irving, is replete 
with the most romantic details The scheme sprang from a 
bold and capacious mmd , and had it been faithfully earned 
out by Mr Astor’s associates, would, no doubt,' have been 
crowned with success. But it Was misinq.naged, and u failed 
During the war between England and the UKued States a 
Bruish armed sloop captured Astoria, and the British fur 
traders took possession of the rich field which Mr^ Astor had 
begun to culti\ ate Nothing, however, could discourage this 
man of fixed intent. He continued his operations, m other quar- 
ters with untiring energy, until he amassed a prmcelj' fortune. 

The late Mr Brassey insisted upon the course ^ are re- 
coniiTiending with as much sincerity as Surselves. Hi$ bio- 
grapher says of him that, hi the execution of a contract, he WAS 
very caretul to appoition the work according to the abibrios 
and experience of the workeis He never liked to 
bnek-work and the earth-work to one man He 
the bnek-wotk to a bricklayer, and the earth-work tO a fpan 
specially acquainted with that branch I have oftefl/ $ays 
one of h<s employes, ‘ heard hipi mentiori, as a principle of^ 
action, Each one to his own speciality.'** ^ 

It was this wise coj^entratiOQ of purpose 
that made Faraday a^at chemist. Wh^n a 
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Jlb6|i^ tie devoted bi$ scanty Whwt to tno 
s»tian oT tbe knowedge for which his boul ^i^sted^ In tho 
hours ^er worlc^ ho learned the begmnine^s <» hb philosophy 
fron> the books given to him to bind. There were two that 
helped huti materially, the £nc.) cl Opoftdia Bntantnca,^* from 
which be gamed hb first notions of electricity^ %nd Mts» I^arcetb 
Conversations in Ohemistry t^nch affoided him an introduc- 
tion to that science of wonders In time be obtained his 
master's pertnbaion to attend a senes of scientjfiqpiecturcs a^a 
Mr, Tatum’s; and afterwards, through the kindness Of a gentle^ 
man wjbo fiad noticed and admired his remarkable Industry and 
mteUigence, he was present at the last four public leotmes of 
Sir Humphrey Pavy “ The eager student sat m the gallery, 
fust over the clock, and took copious rjiotes of the Professor’s 
explanation of radiant matter, chlorine, simple mflammables, 
ind metals, while he watched the experiments that were per- 
formed. Afterwards he wrote the lectures fairly out in a 
"luarto volume that is still preserved ; first, the theoretical por- 
tions, then the expenments with drawings, and finally an index.** 
Bending these notes to Sit Humphrey Davy, with a letter ex 
Dtaming hif intense attachment to scientific research, he was 
Dflfered the post (tf assistant inihe laboratory of the Royal In- 
dilution of Lsmdon • Gladly he accepted U, with its weekly 
kvage of twenty-five shillings and the advantage of a room in 
he house Thenceforward his career was assured , but it must 
3e remem bhie<|^hat the renown which gilded it was w’on by 
Faraday’s iinw^eiing pursuit of a single end. 

An amftsnfg Scottish story may here be introduced by way of 
idditioiifit illustration. An elderly couple having acquired a 
competency in a sn^ll shop in Aberdeen, retired (torn business,*"' 
eavntg their only son as successor the shop, with a* stock 
from every incumbrance. After a few yeais, however, John 
aikd Then said Mrs, A. to Mrs K., ** I wonder hoo yowt 
flfemie did sae ill in the same shop you did sit weel in ? 

MiV, xepUed, ** Hoot, womm, it^s nae wonder at a*.” 
MJrSi" And Jfoo, then, dul it happen ?" 

tell ye hoo it happen'd Ye maun keOt 
^n tUtr began to %ierchandeesc, we took pamteb 

pllt m* and kail tuU our denner ; when the times 

ittw liKJk tea tail our breakfast Ah, weel I they 

^ye coft a kmVleg for a Sunday's 
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denncr , an' afore we gae up, we sometimes coft a chucfcie — we 
were doin’ sae weel Nqo, ye maun ken, when Johnnie be- 
gan to mercliandeese, he began at the chuckie ” Moral In 
striving to carry out the putpo<»e which you have set before 
yourself, do not begin at the wion^ end. Imitate Faraday, and, 
at first, be content with the day of little things • 

No sm ill amount of ridicule has been expended upon the 
man of one idea But we do not desire our readers to be men 
of ^one idea Locause we recommend them to be men of one 
aim It IS certain that no man has ever attained to affluence 
or reputation, or, what is more important, has ever been able 
to accomplish anything for the good of himself and his fellows, 
unless he has been dominated by some master-purpose Luther, 
if not a man of one idea, was a man with a single object , and 
we know how gloriously he accomplished it The same may 
be said of Cavour, of Leyden, of John Wesley, of all the world’s 
great statesmen and reformers. Theie was much shrewdness 
m the remark made upon Canning, that he had too many 
talents , or, as his early patron, William Pitt, put it, that he 
might have achieved anything had he but gone on straight to 
the mark. Yet, wit as he was, and satirist as well^ as orator 
and politician — that is, versatife as were his abilities— they 
were all directed by his ambition towards (?ne goa> — the acqui 
sition ot political power Not the grandest of goals certainly, 
but one not to be attained without a complete concentration of 
energy and genius F ven a greater directness of gflirpose may be 
in the career of Pitt, who lived — ay, and died— for the 

3 political supremacy That was the aim, ^hej purpose 
ife , and so we see him ** neglecting everything^ else — 
of friends, careless of expenditure, so that, with an 
income of ten thousand a r ear and no family, he died hope- 
lessly in debt , tearing up by the roots from his breast a love 
most deep and tender because it ran counter to his ambition j 
totally indifferent to posthumous fame, so that he did not take 
the pains to transmit to posterity a single one of his speeches ; 
utterly insensible to the claims of literatu-e, art, and belles- 
lettres , hung and working terribly for the one sole purpose of 
wielding the governing power of the nation*^ ^ ' 

The “ one aim we take to be the secret of a tiiefol and 
worthy life, the “one idea” a delusion of wHich the mind 
cannot too soon be disabused. A concenttaoop of f^nergy 
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and talent upon the object which it in most important 
for us* to secure, implies no absolute disregard of every 
other Because a traveller presses forward resolutely to the 
desired haven, and refuses to wander from the direct road, it by 
no means follows that he shall have no eyes for the blossoms 
that shine by the wayside^ no ears for the music of tbn^ brook 
that ripples througWthe brackent An indifference to everything 
that brightens or ennobles life is very apt to militate against 
success-^success, that is, of the highest and pur^t kind. Be- 
cause Faraday made chemistry his great pursuit, he did 
not ncgRct every other branch of science. Because John 
Stuart Mill gave himself up chiefly to political economy and 
metaphysical inquiry, he did not deny himself the sweet 
pleasures of botany and music, Mr Gladstone is a flne 
Homeric scholar as well as a statesman The exchi* 

sive cultivation of a single facuhjpfeiiW necessarily dwarf and 
wither all the rest “ Has not every profession,” says an acute 
unter, **its peculiar tendencies, that more or less cripple, 
mutilate, or warp those that devote themselves to it too exclu- 
sively, paralysing this or that mental or moral faculty, and 
pieventing them from attaining to a complete, healthful, and 
whole souled mitnhood ? Is 4iot the weaver, in many cases, 
but an animated shuttle? the seamstress a living needle ? tile 
labourer a spade that eats and sleeps ? Does not the clergy- 
man too often get a white neckcloth ideal of the world, with 
some twists of dyspepsia in it? and do not his shyness, stiff- 
ness, and lack of practicality give too much occasion for th^ 
jest that* the human race is divided into three classes,-^ men, 
women# Jnd ministers? Does not the lawyer often become a 
mere bundle of precedents, a walking digest^ of real-estate 
rules and decisions m law or cbanjery? Are not schofars too 
often Dommie Sampsons,-r-mere bloated encyclopsedias of 
learning ? Is not the tiriqie rapidly drawing near when, to And 
a perfect man, we muH^ke a bram from one, a heart from 
another, senses from a tmrd, and a stomach from a fourth? 

Yes; by ^l means avoid the serious error of givmg up your 
life to Ur single ideaT Bishop Butler spent twenty years on his 
** Analogy Of Religion;*' that was his am, but fie did not 
neglect bis n^eiical duties or the general cultivation of his 
active Edvrard Gibbon not forget his position 

m society hud its claims because be« too, devoted the labour of 
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twenty years to his great work, the “ Decline and Fall of 
Rome ” In fact, the occasional diversion of the mind to fresli 
fields of study acts as a recreation, and strengthens it for the 
better accomplishment of the one special end What we 
desire to caution the reader against is that distraction of pur- 
suit which has luined so many fine natures When yodng 
James Bdswell, in the pit of Drury Lane Tl\eatre, mutated the 
lowing of a cow, the imitation Was so complete that the gallery 
shouted, “ Encore the cow • Animated by suLcess, he next 
attempted the cry of some other animal, but so indiffeiently, 
that his companion, Dr, Hugh Blair, shly whispered in his ear, 

Stick to the cow, man * ” 7 hat is the advice we often feel 

disposed to give to young men when we see them aimlessly 
experimenting first in one profession and then in another, and 
in none doing so well as m thi^t m which they started, « “ Stick 
to the cow, man I ” Stick t<^he one thing you understand, 
and do not be led astray by exaggerated hope, unreasonable 
depression, or imprudent ambition Scott, afterwards Lord 
tlldon, stuck to his cow, and became Lord Chancellor of 
England An eminent American chemist, distinguished for 
his researches in electro-magnetism, was once heard to say, “ I 
have learned that if I wish ever to make a breach, I must play 
ray guns continually upon one pbint^' In ^ other words, must 
stick to his cow I 

}o^^cll Buxton relates a conversation which he had with 
Sugden, the great lawyer, afterwards Lord St Leonards He 
had asked him the secret of his wonderful success The 
answer was “ I resolved, when beginning to read law, to 
^^5 very thing I acquired perfectly my own, and never to 
jisecond thing till I had entirely accomplished the first. 
Sf my competitors read as much m a ^ay as I read m a 
""iWk, out at the end of twelve months my knowledge was as 
fresh as on the day it was acquired, while theirs had glided 
away from their recollection 

Admirable Cnchtotis are few, and "|t does not appear that 
their work survives them We may wonder at those universal 
geniuses who master with so much ease a^dozen languages, 
aitn, or scieuces, but the wonder subsides when we reflect how 
little they really accomplish. The young frequently com^ 
plain of the obstacles which meet them on life's threshold, 
and of the inequalities and disadvantages whidh afterwards 
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imped© their progress, but certain it is that ttiore persons 
fail fpom a multiplicity of pursuiis ani pretensions than 
from an absolute lack of resources It was the con- 
victiofl of Don Quixote that he could have made very 
finq birdcages and toothpicks if his brain had not been so 
full of diivalrous ideas, and there are piany to wliom success 
*m life would be easy if they were not distracted by rival am- 
bitions ^^The one prudence in life,” sa)S an essayist, “ is 
concentration, the one evil is dissipation? and^it makes no 
difference whether our dissipations are coarse or hne — properly 
and Its otires, friends and a social habit, or politics, or music, 
or feasting. Everything is good which' takes away one play- 
thing and delusion more, and dnves us home to add one stroke 
of faithful work 

, To ardapt the appropriate remarks of another writer, 
we may .point out that the secret' of failure is mental dissipa- 
tion, the expenditure of out moral and intellectual energies 
on a distracting multiplicity of objects, instead of con- 
fining them to one leading pursuit To do a thing per- 
fectly, It IS essential that an eicclusiveness of attention should 
be bestowed upon it, as if, for the time, all other objects, if 
not worthless, were at least superfluous. Just as the general 
who scatters his sokliers all about the country ensures defeat, 
so does he whose attention is for ever diffused through such 
innumerable channels that it can never gather in force on any 
one point. human mind, m short, resembles a burning- 
glass, D\hose rays are intense only as they are concentiatcd 
As the gias^burns only when its light is conveyed to the focal 
point, s<r the former illumines the world of science, literature, 
or business, only when it is directed to a solit iry object Or, 
to take another iffustration, what is more powerless than the 
scattered clouds of steam as theorise in the sky? They are 
as impotent as the dewdrops that fall nightly upon the earth , 
but concentrated and condensed m a steam-boiler, they are 
able to cut through solid rock, to move mountains into the sea, 
and to bung the Antipodes to our doors 
To sum up . HSving fixed upon your aim m life, pursue it 
Steadfastly and with all yoi^r might, allowing yoifVself to be 
tamed asudh neither to the right nor the left 
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ThiK TiIRhB P^h—-PUNCrUALiTY^ rRVDtNCn^ AND 
PPRSBVERANCh 

“1 et lib f,o forth, and resolutely dare, 

With svieat of brow, to toil our little day 

— Houghton 

** Jo surccid, one must sometimes be very bold, and soincliiiies verji 
prudtni ’* — Aa/if/t^on 

•“ be tirm , one constant element of luck 
Is g<muinc, ^obd, old 1 eutomc pluck. 

Slick to,>uur aim tnf moimiclN hold will *lip, 

^ut only crowbars loose the oulljlog*s grip , 

Small though he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monaich of the fields ” 

— O/tp^r Weiuleli Haimrs 


“ lime and patience clnnge th^||;ipiiulberry leaf to satin / ‘^Eastern Pt 9 

“ Ltt every man occupied, and occupied in the highest ciaiiloymcnt 
of which his nature is capable, and dic^vith the consciousness thji )it hjs 
done Kis best,’^ — Aycrt^y hmUh 

Viitue IS ever sowing of her seeds ♦ 

In the trenches for the soldier; in the wakeful study 
For the scholar , in the furrows of the sea 
hor men^f that profession ,-H>f all which 
Arise and spring up honour 
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E take it for granted thcat, on whatever vocation in life 
the young man may 6 nally determine, he will desire 
to be successful in it And this ftom no medn 
motive, but because it is his duty to employ the 


talentsw with which God has intrusted him to the higliest 


advantage Now, success is possible only under certain con- 
ditions. You must observe the laws which govern events and 


direct the fortunes of men If you seek to ascend a moun- 


tain, you are well aware that you must call into requisition 
certain physical and mental faculties. And so, if you would 
ripen into a great schol^, or become a merchant prince, or 
earn distinction as an engineer, or conquer fame as an artist 
you must ffe prepared to bring all your poweis into action lJut 
you must also submit to the necessary training It is not so 
much a que^ion of talent as of morale, you see, and though U is 
a good thing to he clever, intelligent, sagacious, it is p' rhaps 


better ito Jpe industrious, p^itien^ prudent At all events, in 
profession or trade, there are three principles from which no 
man^n diverge with impunity, the thioe — Punctuality, 
Prudence, and Perseverance; A firm adherence no these 
would save many a life from shipwreck , would often save the 
efforts of years from ultimate calamity In ^‘business'' 
especially, that is, in commercial and trading transactions, 
caution, prudence, sagacity, and deliberation, are all described 
as necessary to success Some men it is true, get rich sud- 
denly ; but the rfiajority do not and cannot storm the citadel 
of fortune* cannot carry lUby a ^oup-de-mam NSpoleon once 
8.11(1, I ftave no idea of a merchant's acquiring a fortune as 
a general wins a battle — at a smgle blow” A fortune thus 
suddenly won is apt to vanish quite as suddenly “The 
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Three P's,” as we propose to call them, should always be 
pieeious to the young man of business 

We have referred in a preceding chapter to the far-famed 
American merchant, Mr Astor. Always an early riser, |ie left 
business at two o'clock in the afternoon, having >\orked steadily 
for several hours He was never at re^t, though seldonr in 
haste His resources and his mental forces were always, 
marshalled and in order An enthusiastfc admirer of this 
Napoleon of the counting-house declaied that Mi Astor could 
command an^army of half-a-milhon men His unfailing in- 
dustry was impeded by no false pride He would work with 
his own hands, and was never ashamed of his workina'h's garb 
He knew that the master’s example must encouiagt, support, 
and direct, that the master's eye must be on the work or it 
will be ill done If his furs needed soiting and beating, he 
would iindertrike the toil himself with the best of his men and 
his willingness and readiness for manual labour were as great 
when he was worth millions as when struggling for the first step 
upw'ard. No disciple of Benjamin Franklin’s ** Pooi Richard ” 
was ever more convinced of the value of punctuality, pnidcnce, 
and perseverance 

We take two more American <ixami>le8* — Saul Alley, the 
New York merchant, was bouin?!, when in his* earl) boyhood 
to a coachmaker During his apprentrcesliip hiSrTather died, 
leaving him wholly depencient on his own exertions so that 
llie very clothes he wore he was obliged to eain by labouring 
extra houis aiter the regular time for leaving ofl’ work The 
foundation of his colossal fortune was laid by the exercise of 
prudence and perseverance while engaged as a *^ourneyman 
mechanic « 

Coinehus Lawrence, another opulent NcM^York trader, was 
originally a farmer's boy, an^l toiled many a weary day m ram 
and sunshine on Long Island Few weie the lads within a 
score of miles of him who could mow a wider swath or turn a 
stiaighter furrow 

The following brief plain narrative w»as told by a man who 
had succeeded in life ^ 

“While jet a yoiiih, I entered a store one dav, and asked 
if a clerk were not wanted. ‘ No f Mn a tough was the 
answer, all being too busy to bother with me , when I reflected 
that if they did no. want a clerk they might want 'a labourer. 
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but I was dressed too fine for that. I went to my lodgings, 
put on a rough garb, and the next day went into the same 
store*and demanded if they did not want a porter, and again, 
‘No^sir,' was the response, when I exclaimed, in despair, 
almost, ‘ A labourer ? Sir, I will work at any wages. Wages 
is^tiot my object I must have employ, and I want to be use 
» ful in business * 

** Those last remarks attracted their attention , and in the 
end I was hired as a labourer in the basement and sub-cel Ui 
at a very low pay, scarcely enough to keepitiody and soul 
togeth^, 

“ In the basement and sub-cellar I soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the counting-house and chief clerk, I saved enough 
for my employers, in little things usually wasted, to pay iny 
wages ^en times over, and they soon found it out 1 did not 
let anybody about commit petty larcenies without remon- 
strance* and threats of exposure, and real exposure if remon- 
strance would not do I did not ask for any two-hours' lejive 
If I was wanted at three in the morning, I never growled, but 
told eveiybody to go home, ^and 1 will s»ee everything right' 
I loaded off at daybreak packages for the morning boats, or 
carried fhem myself In short, I soon became — as I meant 
to be— indispensable to employers, and I rose, and rose, 
until I became liead of the house, with money enough for any 
luxury or any position a mercantile man may desire for himself 
and family in a great city/' 

That indifttry and patience meet with their reward ha» been 
from thjs earliest working days of humanity the stock theme of 
morali^s. * We remember that m our own childhood a favourite 
maxim with our dominie was, ** Patience and perseverance 
sooner or later o^rcome all difficulties " There is nyre truth 
in the old adage than in most suqh adages, and the experience 
of many of us will have confirmed it Whether tnese qualiiies 
are always so severely tested as they were by the gieat Pnila- 
delphia banker, Girard,* on one notable occasion, may be 
doubted , and the anecdote, therefore, seems vvoiih relating 

Early one morning, while Mr Girard was walking round the 
square now adorned by the splendid memorials of fcis libeiality, 
one John# Smith, who had worked on the buildings in the 

* Giraid was a Frenchman by birth He was bom m 1750, died in 
1831 The Girard College perpetuates his memory 
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humble capacity of a labourer, and had attracted Mr Girard's 
attention by his activity, applied to him for assistance.* The 
following dialogue then took place — 

Assistance — woik—ha ? You want to work ? " 

‘‘Yes, sir, it*s along time since Tve had anything to do*” 

“ Very well I shall give you some. You see dem stonc^ 
yondare ? ” « 

“Yes, sir" 

“Very welks»^ you shall fetch and put them m this place, 
you see ? ” 

“Yes, sir” ® 

“ And when you clone, come to me at my bank.” 

With patient perseverance Smith performed his task, and 
completed it about one o'clock He then repaired to Mr 
Girard to report progress, and at the same time asked* him for 
further employment 

“Ah, ha, ouil You want more work? Very well , you shall 
go^place dem stone where you got him Understandez ? You 
take him back.” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

Without a murmur Smith applied himself to his tagk, though 
It was a very Sisyphus-hke one, ^and having finished it about 
sunset, waited on Mr Girard to receive payment. 

“ Ah, ha < you all finish ?” 

“Yes, sir ” 

“ Very well , how much money shall I give yo*i?"* 

“ One dollar, sir " 

“Dat IS honest You take no advantage Dare* is your 
dollar” 

“ Can I do anything else for you?” ^ ^ 

“Ouf Come here when you get up to-morrow You shall 
have more v\ork ” 

Smith next moining was punctual to his appointment, but 
not 1 little a-stonished was he when told that he must “take 
dem stone back again , ” nor was his surprise diminished w^hen 
for a fourth time he received the same order. However, he 
was c onten^ to execute the order given him®vvithout asking for 
1 reason, .ind persevered all day at his superfluous work. 
When he called on Mr Girard in the evening, an?l informed 
him that he had replaced the stones as they were, the eccentric 
banker saluted him most c,ordially« 
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Ah, Monsieur Smit, you shall be my man , you mirtd your 
own business, and do it , you ask no questions , you do not 
interfere. You got one vife?” 

“ Yes, sir 

Ah, dat IS bad. Von vife is bad Any de little chicks ?’* 

“ Yes, sir , five living/' 

* “Five? dat is geod, I like five. I like you, Monsieur 
Smit; you like to work , you mind your business Now, I do 
something for your five little chicks. There, talae these five 
pieces of paper for your five little chicks ; you shall work for 
them , yofi shall mind your own business, and your little chicks 
shall never want five more,** 

The grateful feelings of Mr. Smith overcame him, so that 
he could not speak, and he retired m eloquent silence By 
patient add persevering industry, and by single minded atten- 
tion to the work he had in hand, he became, however, in a few 
years one of the wealthiest and most respected merchants in 
Philadelphia 

Some of our readers may have met with the life of Mr. 
Walter Powell, the Australian merchant, published under the 
significant ^nd well-deserved title of “ Tlie Thorough Business 
Man ** It supplies an admiraiile commentary on our theme. 
His father, ^ho had emigrated to Tasmania while Walter 
Powell was still an infant, had been ruined by the attacks of 
bushrangers, but before he was ten years old, Walter had 
resolved wwhit^ himself to retrieve the fortunes of the family 
At twelve, being a good penman, he went as clerk to a trader 
at Launcffstoa, and after three years* patient industry removed 
to the o^e of an auctioneer, one Mr Bell The first payment 
he received here devoted ro the purchase pf a sack of 
flour and a chest of tea for his mother “ On another oc&sion, 
receiving a letter from his marrieef sister describing the dis 
tressing difficulties of herself and husband as pioneer settlers 
at Port Philip, he at once laid out the whole of his savings m 
procuring for them a dray and a pair of horses, and m defray- 
ing the cost of shipment Nor was his sympathy confined 
within the circle of nis own relationship. A poor lament- 
•ing to lum the straitness of hfs means and the largeness of his 
family, Walter suggested the possibility of improving Ins cir- 
cumsUnces by starting as a * dealer/ The man replied hoj^e- 
lesslj that the s^art required ten pounds — a sum which, in his 
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State of hand-to-mouth dependence, lie had no prospect of ever 
possessing Walter, seeing that his well-meant advice had only 
served to make the poor fellow more painfully sensible of his 
uttei helplessness, immediately gave him the ten pounds, 
although hib own salaiy was but one hundred pounds a year 

The serious consequences of an accident compelled him to 
return to Launceston, where, while lying fill, he came undet 
religious influences which powerfully affected his afterlife. 
Joining thetJVesleyan Church, he determined thenceforth to 
dedicate a tithe of his gams to God’s seivice. Recovering his 
health, he resumed his old habits of industry He worked 
like a slave m the quantity, though not in the spirit, of his work* 
The measure of his diligence and the extent of his conscien- 
tiousness appear in the following quotation from his diary — ** I 
have been able to discover that, if my hours were differently 
arranged, I should have much more time to attend, to those 
duties which would enable me to a far greater extent to dis- 
charge my obligations to God and man I grieve to find 
myself such a slave to habits thoughtlessly acquired. I do not 
retire to rest at the proper time , consequently I do not rise 
early enough to commune with God, and then take the neces- 
saiy bodily exercise The result is, I am eacji hour"* striving to 
catch up arrears of work left by the preceding ; and thus body 
and mind are unduly, unnecessarily, and injunbbsly strained, 
burdened, and excited, and unfitted for the vigorous discharge 
of the duties incumbent upon me, and 1 am nqt able to main- 
tain that serene, steady, faithful, thoughtful, fervent walk with 
God winch befits the believer m Jesus. I sinceijplyjtrust, and 
pray with great anguish of heart, that this my mourning may 
not be in vain, but that my Conduct may show thaf, by His 
grace teinforcing my resolutions, I have been enabled to break 
through this cruel bondag^’ of habitual procrastination.” 

His diligent energy and perseverance, the punctuality of 
his habits, and the honourableness of his dealings, speedily 
raised him to a position of competency Then he married; 
but very soon after his marriage the trade of Tasmania de- 
clined, and the current of commerce flowed towards the 
prospeious and rapidly rising settlement of Victoria. Eight, 
months before, young Powell had had a fair prospect of enjoy- 
ing moderate affluence amongst bis own people But now it 
was clear that he must take Tus young bnde to rough it” irt 
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the new sphere of British enterprise. Yet this apparently 
adverse current, which tore him from his sheltered moonngs, 
proved to be the rising tide “which, taken at the flood, led on 
to foftune." For the present, however, he could aspire to 
notjiing more than honest bread getting. “ His impecuniosity 
was almost as absolute as when, at twelve years old, he 
‘entered tlie office fOf the auctioneer with the deep resolve to 
retrieve the fortunes of his family. He had now the respon- 
sibilities and the counterbalancing supports wedded life 
But the most disheartening aspect of his affairs was in his 
shattered state of health He had not long before been 
utterly disabled by a succession of sharp and threatening sick- 
nesses ” This, however, did not diminish his mental activity, 
and his habit*? of perseverance and punctuality continued un- 
altered • To extend his business he visited England, and, 
after a sojourn of six months, returned to Melbourne with a 
selection of goods adapted to its market It was the epoch of 
the gold-fever, and his picks and spades were laigely m de- 
mand. With the profits thus realised he made judicious in- 
vestments, never yielding to the mania for speailation, but 
making large purchases of land, erecting stores m new locali- 
ties, and extending his business connections “ I can picture 
him,” says his partner, “ as he was then, full of energy, doing 
the work of^ three men, now serving customers, now buying 
gold, then snatching a few minutes to write letters, working 
hard early*an^ late to keep his business under control, and, 
m the midst of all this activity, never forgetting the class- 
meeting or tte Sabbath school, and loving the public worship 
of the Iford’s day. The trying ordeal he thuspassed through 
left hi^ Chn-^tian character unchanged He was the same 
genial friend whfn prosperous and immersUl m business 
affairs as when struggling and corafiaratively low 7 he round 
of occupation did not cause him to forget the intimacies of 
less stirring times. And as his business prospered he promptly 
recognised the claims of benevolence, and lent a ready hand 
to the various schemes then laid to meet the exigencies of the 
time.” 

Genius Mbs been happily defined as “ an immense capacity 
for taking trouble,” and its achievements are owing to its 
“passionate patience” rather than to its facuUv of imagination 
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or insight No great musician or painter has accomplished 
his masterpieces by a ** sudden inspiration ” “ Ecstatic 

bursts,” and “ divine impulses,” and ‘‘ llasbes of thought,” are 
known only to feeble sentimentalists. What is the cultiS^ation 
to which true genius, the genius of men like Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, Michael Angelo and Turner, Gibson and Canova, 
willingly submits? “It needs unwearif^ labour at what' 
to another man would seem the drudgery of the art— what 
ceases to bq, drudgery only because the light of genius is 
always present in every trifling act Nothing can be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that genius dispenses witk labour. 
Wliat genius does is to inspire the soul with a power to perse- 
vere in the labour that is needed , but the greatest geniuses 
in every art invariably labour at their art far more than all 
others, because their genius shows them the value »of such 
patient labour, and aids them to persist in it ” What is true 
of the musician and the painter is true also of the actor 
Macready was a patient and industrious student , so was Gar- 
rick , so was Mrs Siddons “ Acting/' said the elder Kean, 
whose marvellous power electrified audiences, “ does not, like 
Dogberry's reading and writing, ‘come by nature,' with all 
the high qualities which go to the formation of a great ex|)o- 
nent of the book of life (tor so the stage may justly be called), 
it IS impossible, totally impossible, to leap at obce to fame 
‘What wound did ever heal but by slow degrees?' says our 
immortal author , and what man, say I, evef became an 
actor without a long and sedulous apprenticesliip ? I know 
that many think to step from behind a counter or jump from 
the high stool of an office to the boards, and take tho^town by 
storm in ‘ Richard ' or ‘ Othello/ is ‘ as easy as lying ' 'Oh, the 
born idiots I they remind me of the halfpenny candles stuck 
in the windows on illumination nights , they flicker and flutter 
their brief minute, and go out unheeded.” 

“ Where there is a will there is a way ” Like most proverbs^ 
this oft-repeated one needs to be taken with large qualifica- 
tion, for in human affairs there can be no absolute certainty ; 
but, as a general rule, it may safely be accepted and acted 
upon Scf long as body and mipd preserve their soundness, 
the “way” will be found by the resolute “wilDV Only the 
weak, the cowardly, or the idle, seek to excuse themselves by 
pming of difficulties that cannot be overcome or obstacles 
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that cannot be removed The engineer, when he cannot carry 
his raiiway across or around a mountain, tunnels through it 
" Imjjossibilities !** cried Lord Chatham, “I trample upon 
impossibilities I ” Impossible I exclaimed Mirabeau. 
“ Talk not to me of that blockhead of a word ” If a man^s 
.faith in himself and his mission be real and earnest, he cannot 
fail to gam a certatn measure of success. If he do not satisfy 
the world, he will at least satisfy the voice of conscience. 
When we look back upon the history of huni^inity, we see 
nothing else but a record of what has been achieved by men 
of strong will The present elevation of the race, the refined 
civilisation of Christendom, is due to their unflinching 
courage Their will it is that has opened up the way to their 
fellows Their enthusiasm of purpose, their fixity of aim, their 
heroic p*erseverance — we are all inheritors of what these high 
qualities have won “The world is no longer clay,” says 
Lmerson, “ but rather iron m the hands of its workers, and 
men have got to hammer out a place for themselves by steady 
and rugged bloi^s ” But it is the persistent effort of those 
who have come before us that has made the world thus 
plastic • 

Let us turn tcf some examples Quintin Matsys, the painter 
of An twerp, J^ailed in his worship of art until his master told 
him that he should not wed his daughter until he had 
produced a great picture There was “the way” to the 
prize he eoVsted , he soon showed that he had “ the will/' 
Early and late he toiled at his breathing canvas, and produced 
within six months the famous masterpiece of “The Misers.*^ 
We hiy-^fe read of an English carpenter who was observed 
one day to be nlauing the magistrates' bench, then under 
repair, with singular carefulness. He was asxed the* reason 
for this unusual application “Because,'' he said, “I wish 
to make it easy against the time when I come to sit upon 
it myself” The author of “Tickwick” and “Nicholas 
Nickleby” was accustomed to ascribe his splendid literary 
success to his habits of industry and perseverance Let us 
bethink ourselves Siso of Sebastian Gomez, a celebrated Spanish 
painter. He was a mulatto, and a slave of that still more 
famous master, Murdlo, on whose pupils he waited as an 
attendant Heaven had endowed him with a fervent love of 
art ; and bttle did the gay young Spaniards who amused them* 
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selves by jests at his dark complexion and ungainly features 
suspect the elevation of soul that animated his misshapen 
body He received no lessons , from none did he obtain a 
kindly suggestion or a precious hint , but with an intelligent 
eye he watched the operations of the students, and careOilly 
did he examine the progress of their daily labours. At length 
he found courage to imitate what he had «een, devoting the 
hours of night to his secret, happy toil , and, as he grew bolder 
and more confident, venturing even to correct the errors of out- 
line and colouring which he discovered in the rude essays of 
Murillo’s pupils Great was the surprise of the la^er when 
they returned to their studio in the morning, to find that here an 
arm liad been added and there a leg , that inharmonious pro- 
portions had been carefully adjusted , that woolly skies, harsh 
and discordant, had been toned and softened doWn into 
radiant heavens ^ and meaningless patches of ultramarine 
converted into sweet w^oodland lakes. With the credulous 
superstition of the time, they ascribed these improvements to 
the nocturnal labours of some supernatural power , and Gomez, 
to avert suspicion, strengthened them m their folly by declar- 
ing that It must be the 2 ^mba, a spirit of whom the West 
Indian negroes were mortally ^fraid But U finely painted 
head of the Blessed Virgin having attracted Murillo’s attention, 
the great master, disinclined to believe that Zombas would paint 
Madonnas, instituted a close investigation, and discovered, to his 
no small wonder, that it was the production of his t^bJatto page, 
tie summoned him to his studio , and when the poor slave 
confessed on his knees the secret of his nightr oF toil, he 
nised him up with words of encouragement, promisee? him his 
liberty, and adopted him as his pupil and sjiccessor, Gomez, 
as is Veil known, rose to a high position as a painter, and 
executed many highly-finislied pictures, distinguished by their 
truthfulness and depth of expression, by their warmth and 
mellowness of colounng In the history of art be figures as 
“ Murillo's Mulatto He survived his illustrious master only 
a few years, dying about X689 or 1690 

Mr Horace Twiss, in a work of considSrable interest, has 
traced the career of the late Loid Eldon, and we commend 
It to our readers as full of cheerful inspiration, if at any time 
they should feel overcome by ** the heat and burden of the 
day ** Our political sympathies must not I)lmd us to the noble 
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qualities of cbstracter by which he triumphed Over the die^ 
advantages of his early ye^rs. The son of a Newcastle coal* 
httfer^^he was educated at an indifferent school, where he was 
chiefly remarkable for his incorrigible idleness and love^ of 
mischief. So scant was the promise he gave of future distinc* 
,tion, that his father hesitated whether he should bring him up 
to his own trade or apprentice him to a grocer Fortunately, 
his elder brother, William (afterwards Lord Stowell), had 
greater confidence m his abilities, and having ^st gained a 
scholarship at Oxford, he wrote to his father, “ bend Jack up 
to me, PcEtn do better for Jack went to Oxford, threw 

aside his indolent habits, and won a fellowship. Going 
home, however, in the vacation, he met and fell in love with 
a beautiful, virtuous, but penniless maiden, and eloping with 
her, married, and entered upon life without home or fortune. 
By marrying he had lost his fellowship, and hence there was 
no hope of his being able to enter the Church. He turned 
his attention to the study of law, and animated by a sheet 
detemnnation to provide for the wife he loved, repaired 
to London, hired a small house in Cursitor Street, and apphed 
himself t9 his new pursuit Never did any toiler exhibit a 
greater self command or a. njore heroic assiduity. Rising at 
four in the ^morning, he studied until far into the following 
night, frequently compelled to bind a wet towel round his 
head to keep himself awake. As he was too poor to seek his 
Instruction o£a special pleader, he copied out no fewer than 
three folio volumes of precedents" from a manuscript collec- 
tion, he "and his wife sitting down, after the day's hard study, 
16 a siqfper of sprats. His labours were so far successful that 
he was at length ^called to the bar; but even then he had to 
wait wearily for clients. His first year's earn.ngs dici* not ex- 
* ceed nine shillings ; but eventualfy the opportunity came , he 
had the spirit and the skill to profit by U Succeeding in a 
very difficult case, he rose at once into favour with solicitors 
and clients ; and so rapid was his progress, that, at the age of 
thirty-two, he was appointed King’s CounseL In due time he 
rose to be Solicitbr-General, then Attorncy^General, and at 
last Lord Chancellor, which high office he held for a quarter 
of a centuiy. 

The heroism of perseverance ws^ surely exhibited by Eule? 
when, prevented by Windness from committing his calcuU* 
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tions to paper, he accustomed himself to work them out men- 
tally, and retained the results in his memory. Not less note- 
wortfiy IS the example of Mr Henry Fawcett, the politician 
and political economist, who, instead of allowing his blindness 
to prove an incumbrance to him, has succeeded in spite of it 
in gaining a very consideiable amount of political influence. 
This inflexible industry and this power of will have been the 
characteristic traits of most men who have risen to eminence 
Without their impulse and influence could Hannibal have led 
his army across the Alps, and, almost unsuppoi ted by Carthage, 
have planted his standaid within sight of the walls o^ Rome? 
Was It not the inspiration of these qualities that carried Julius 
Caibar through his campaigns in Gaul and raised him to 
the throne of an imperial dictator? “ Qiucquid vult, vakie 
vult,'" that is the watchword of true greatness What Dr 
Arnold said of the boys at Rugby may be said of men on the 
stage of the world, — “ The difference between one and another 
consists not so much in talent as m energy The energy 
which manifests itself in an unflinching perseverance, in a 
patient diligence, is the spell that binds and overcomes all the 
powers of nature 

Thomas Erskine, whom Lord Campbell pronounces the 
greatest advocate and most consummate forensic orator that 
ever lived, began his career under the cold shade of poverty. 
For many years his path lay up the steepest side of the hill of 
difficulty, and he ascended only by small degrees and through 
the most arduous labour His father's means having been 
exhausted on the education of his two elder brothers, young 
Erskine entered upon active life with a ver}^ imperfect ^tock of 
scholarship While pursuing his legal studies, he was com- 
pelled to adopt the most rigid economy. For several 
years, because he could affo.d nothing better, he lived upon 
cow-beef, and his shabbiness of dress was noticed even by 
Bentham His heart quailed not, however ; his patience did 
not succumb , his perseverance could not be broken down ; 
and, in an important case which accidentally fell into his 
hands having won a verdict, and astonished judge, jury, bar, 
and public,^/ his brilliant eloquen<:e, he secured the prize for 
which hehad striven and suffered. He entered the court that 
morning a pauper, he lelt it a man qf affluence. As he 
stalked down the hall, the attorneys thrust their briefs into 
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his hands. From that day his AiMlie was made. "So true Is 
the forecast of the singer : — ^ 

•‘If ihou canst plan a noble deed» 

And never dag till it succeed, 

Though in the strife thy heart should blced» 

Whatever obstacles contend, 

Thinediour will come — go on, thouj^pll 
Thou’lt win the pnse, thou’lt reach tne goal*' 

-^Chff’ies Mackay^ 

Everylj^ady is familiar with the name of Bernard Pahssy, the 
French potter He has long been used to point a moral and 
adorn a tale. Recently Mr Longfellow has introduced it 
effectively into his Keramos”:— 

“ Who IS It 111 the suburbs here, 

This Potter, working with such cheer, 

Tlu'. madman, as the people say, 

Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace hres, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 

Nor who may live if they are dead ? 

O Pahssy f within thy bieast 
Blirned the hot fever of unrest ; 

Thine w as the prophet's vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
Insniuty of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

> That labours and endures and waits, 

Till all that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find creates ” 

His Story will ^ways be told as long an example 
IS wanted of the success which ultimately attends con- 
tinuous and patient effort, and, •as such, the narrative ot 
his struggles during the years he expended on the art of 
enamelling pottery ware will possess a perpetual interest 
How he fed his furnace fire with his chairs, his tables, 
and the joists and rafters of his rooms, how he spent all 
he could accumulate on what to his wife as wel^ as to his 
neighbours seemed a visionary object, how he endured in 
silence the* sharpest of household sorrows ; how he mourned 
over six children successively tom from his side ; how he bore 
without answer or anger the injurious reproaches and railings 
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of a shrewish wife , how l||pfv%ated at the devouring furnace, 
until his hose— a world iWwide ” — slipped from his shrunken 
legs, how all men ridiculed or condemned the enthusiasm 
they could not understand , how he stole through the streets 
with bowed head and pale seamed face, showing that no one 
sympathised with him in his heroic life-work , how he hun- 
gered and thirstej^, and, what was harder, much harder, to 
endure, saw his children hungering and thirsting too, and 
how, m spite of all, he persevered, and strove, and hoped, 
rising up, after every failure, like a giant refreshed by new 
wine,'* or Antseus after touching his mother-earth , and how he 
succeeded in rediscovering the great secret of enamelled ware, 
which for centuries had been Tost In all this he, no doubt, 
the elements of a vmd and animated romance The tale is 
one to be read and pondered, and its moral is one to be laid 
to heart. It is in Palissy's spirit, with Palissy’s perseverance, 
Pahssy’s devotion to one great aim, that the young should 
take up the gauntlet which Fortune flings down m the 
world's lists 

** Lile IS before ye — hom the fated road 
Ye cannot turn then lake ye up your load t 
Not yours to tread or track the unknown way, 

Ye ihust go o*er it, meet ye what ye may. 

Gird up your souls wiihin ye to the deed, — 

Angels and fellow-spirits hid ye speed I 

What though the biightness dim, the pleasure fade, 

Tlie glory wane !— *oh ♦ not of these is mad6* * 

Thai awful life that to your trust is given. 

Children of God I inheritors of heaven ' j 
Mouin not the perishing of each fair toy,-— 

Ye were ordained lo do, not to enjoy ; 

To suffer, which i$ nobler than to dare 
A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 

Look on It, lift It, near it solemnly , 

Stand up, and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win : — 

God guard ye, and God guide ye on your way, 

Young pilgnm-warriors 1 

— d/rr Bu)Ier {Funny JfCemNe). 

ft 

. * It IS the loving labour at his own tasks,” says^ Bishop W. 
Temple, which makes a man a thorough scholar. It is in- 
cessant practice which makes a man skilful at a game. And 
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why IS all tins ? Apparently becau<» our nature k so framed 
that ire this way only can any knowledge, or skill, or art, or 
faculty, or whatever else we may call that which enables us to 
do what we wish to do really well, be so worked mto us as to 
oe completely ouis To see how to do a thing is not enough 
yhe power of really doing it implies that the needful science 
or skill shall have*penetrated us through and through, until 
• we do instinctively, almost mechanically, all that is needed for 
the purpose — ^until the Jiltle trifles which are so b«rd always to 
attend to, and which are so absolutely necessary to true suc- 
cess, cea^ to demand attention, because, indeed^ it would 
requiie an efibrt not to do them — until in all trivial matters we 
do the nght thing as unconsciously, as instantaneously, as we 
put out our hands to break our fall whenever our foot slips 
under us*as we walk/' 

The lives of great lawyers provide us with numerous ex- 
amples of woik done in this spa it, of obstacles surmounted, 
sufferings bravely endured, and industiy triumphant In the 
legal profession prizes are never won except by strenuous 
application and the energy of patience. The eminent special 
pleader, Mr Clutty, when consulted by an anxious father 
respecting his sbn's prospects at the bar, significantly asked, 

Can your jon eat sawdust without butter?" Lord Camp- 
bell, who rose to the woolsack, earned a scanty living by 
reporting for the press during the earlier years of his legal 
career When on circuit, he walked from county town to 
county town because he could not afford to pay coach fines. 
The great Lord Lllenborough was a bnlhant illustration ^ 
pertinaj^Ibus endeavour When, after prolonged application to 
his studies, he fel^a sensation of weariness ste “jling over him, 
he would wnte on a piece of pager, in large characters, the 
words ^*Read or starve*" and set them before his aching 
eyes. Lords Thurlow and Kenyon underwent the severest 
privations while waiting for success, and were in the habit of 
dming together at a small eating-house near Chancery Lane, 
at the cost of sevenpence-halfpenuy per head ! When Wilber- 
force asked Lord Eldon how two young fnends o4 his could 
• best make Jtheir way at the*bar, the venerable ex-Chancellor 
replied, I* have no rule to give them, but that they must 
make up their minds to live like a hermit and work like a 
horse." 
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It IS almost needless to say that in other professions the 
road to success is equally strewn with thorns and thistles. 
The famous surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper, was glad as a student 
to occupy a room on the third story of a house in an ooscure 
street, at six shillings and sixpence a week Dn Adam Clark, 
at one time held m repute as a Biblical commentator, was thq 
son of a poor Irish schoolmaster When, at the age of twenty, 
he sought employment in England as a preacher, his small 
stock was soWn reduced to a solitary sixpence, and this declined 
to three-halfpence Yet, with so insignificant a sum in his 
pocket, he could calmly say to John Wesley, “ I wish^o do and 
be what God pleases,'^ and went at once to his work For many 
years he was restricted to the humblest and most arduous 
occupations, but never failed to act upon Wesley's advice, that 
“ he should cultivate his mind so far as his circutnslances 
would allow, and not forget anything he had ever learned.” 
Having acquiied some knowledgeof Onental tongues, he began 
to wish earnestly for a Polyglot Bible , but as his whole in- 
come was only three pounds per quarter, with his food, he 
could not afford to purchase' books. Unexpectedly he received 
a bank-note for ten pounds from a friend, and exclaiming, 

Here is the Polyglot,” wrote Xf> London f6r a copy, which 
he obtained for the exact sum at his disposal ^ 

The early trials of Samuel Drew were of even a harsher 
kind. The son of a Cornish day-labourer, he was educated at a 
penny-a-week school until he attained the mature age of eight 
years, when he was sent out to get his living as ** a huddle- 
boy ” at a tin-miiie, earning three-halfpence a da)^ At ten he 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and endured such cfijel treat- 
ment that he frequently contemplated qinning away and 
turning pirate When about seventeen, he acted on his inten- 
tion so far as to leave his master's house and make towards 
the coast , but a night in a hayfield cooled his ardour, and he 
returned to his last. His father procured him employment at 
St Austell as a journeyman shoemaker , and a narrow escape 
from death having sobered his mind, he began to attend the 
preaching# of the Wesleyan Methodists. Tfiereafter he entered 
upon a new way of life. With wonderful resolution he under- * 
took to educate himself, though he had almost forgotten how 
to read and write. But he was nowise daunted , he believed 
that everything was possible to patience and courage. ** The 
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more I read,” he says, ‘^the more I felt my ignorance, an3 
the more I felt my ignorance, the more invincible became my 
energy to surmount it Every leisure moment was now em- 
ployed in reading one thing or another. Having to support 
myi^lf by manual labour, my time for |eadtng was but little, 
and to overcome this disadvantage, my usual method was to 
place a book beforg me while at mea^ and at every repast I 
read five or six pages/* 

After awhile he began business on his own account, with a 
few shillings only in his pocket, but he had by this time gained 
so high a# character, that a friendly neighbour offered him a 
small loan, which was accepted, and, wc may add, repaid 

He started,” we are told, “ with a determination to ‘ owe no 
man anything,* and he held to it in the midst of many priva- 
tions Often he went to bed supperless to avoid rising in 
debt His ambition was to achieve independence by industry 
and economy, and in this he gradually succeeded In the 
midst of incessant labour, he sedulously strove to improve his 
mind, studying astronomy, histoiy, and metaphysics. He was 
induced to pursue the latter study chiefly because it required 
fewer books to consult than either of the others. ‘ It appeared 
to be a thorny paAh,* he said, ' but 1 detei mined, nevertheless, 
to enter, and accordingly began to tread it* *’ So he continued 
lo work at hR business and to labour at the cultivation of his 
mind His study was the kitchen, and his desk the bellows. 
He perseverec^ and he toiled, and at length he produced his 
^nce-famous “ Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Human Soul,** and sprang into repute Towards the close 
of his career he was able to say, Raised from one of the 
lowest Nations of society, I have endeavoured through life to 
bring my family iSto a state of respectability * by hoiest in- 
dustry, frugality, and a high regard for my moral character. 
Divine Providence has smiled on my exertions and crowned 
my wishes with success,** 

Not less useful in the lesson it inculcates is the life of 
Honord de Balzac, the most brilliant of the French novelists. 
His parents, misresfding the indications of his genius, wished 
• to place him with a notary, but he was unalterably tent upon 
pursuing a literary career. “ Do you know,” said his father, 
« to what state the occupation of an author will lead you ? In 
literature a man must be either king or hodman/* Very 
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replied Bakac, will be king * H*s family, deeply 
wounded in their pride, abandoned him to his fate \ a garret 
in Pans, with an allowance of twenty^five francs per 'month. 

- Before the age of twenty-three he had published seVen or 
eight tales, but at time his industry was more conspi- 
cuous than his genius^ After a long struggle against poverty, 
he won the ear of the public by his “ Physiology of Marriage,'' 
and entered upon a career of extraordinary brilliancy 
Perseverjmce, not for himself but for his country, was the ' 
keynote of the life of Frederick Perthes, the German publisher 
and patriot In his youth he had fought a hardjiattle tor 
his daily bread ; but having won his way to a position of com- 
parative affluence, he devoted his energies and his means to 
the regeneration of his country Let us glance at a few details 
He began his apprenticeship to the book-trade at Leipzig in 
1787 His master treated him with cruel rigour His allow- 
ance for breakfast was a halfpenny roll ; from one o^clock to 
eight he was allowed nothing. Fjccessive labour and pnva* 
tion broke down his young strength, and he lay ill for nine 
weeks, wholly neglected, except by his master’s second daughr 
ter, Frederika, a child of twelve, who proved to him quite a 
ministering angel All day long she sat, knitting-needle 
hand, by the invalid’s bedside,'* talking with him, consoling 
him, and attending to his wants Upon theefloor, among 
other old books, lay a translation of Muratori’s ' History of 
Italy , ' and the poor girl, with a noble kindness, read through 
several of its heavy quartos in the obscunty^of that little 
attic In a romance this idyll would end m a love-qiatch be- 
tween the youth and the maiden, but m real life It had a very 
different termination Fredenka manned somebody else, and 
Perthe? continued to work and wait He studied the master* 
pieces of German literaturei, and attempted to give expression 
to his thoughts. His apprenticeship expiring m 1793, he TC- 
moved to Hamburg, where he was fortunate enough to obtau^ 
an introduction into the most refined and cultivated society. 
With the assistance of a few friends, he started m business on 
his own account, and soon included among, his customers, and, 
we may gfCId, his friends, Mattlyas Claudius, the celebrated 
author of the “ Wandsbecker Bote,” ^ Jacobi the philosopher^ * 

I Wansbcck Messenger,*' a series of poems and essays which 

•^Undius wrote dnnng his residence at Wansheck. ' 
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and the celebrated Cotrtil Stolberg, The inSuettce of these 
men, a]id especially of Claudius, created mjthc mind of Perthes 
a profound love of truth and beauty, and a practical philan* 
thropj^ which showed itself m a vigorous effort to purify the 
book-trade and literature of Germany I know," he said, ^^that 
the*book-trade can be managed mechanically, iind as a way 
bf merely making money, just as 1 see among priests, and pro- 
fessors, anil generafs some who, in giving their services, think 
only of their daily bread. But a shudder comes oyer me when 
I find booksellers making common cause with a crew of scrib- 
blers wh<^ hire out their wits for stablmg and provender. GerT 
many is flooded with their miserable publications, and will be 
delivered from the plague onlv when the booksellers shall care 
more for honour than for gola” 

After -the battle of Jena, and the humiliation of Prussia 
by the ^Imperor Napoleon, the energies of Perthes found 
a new object His absorbing hope and thought came 
to be the cJehverance of Germany from French tyranny* 
’I'he occupation of Hamburg by a French army almost 
fumed his trade, but his anxiety now was for his country 
and not for himself He saw that Germany had fallen 
mainly through • her own vices. Her people had been 
deficient in religious principle, in independence of cha- 
racter, in re^rd for the national honour His efforts were 
directed, therefore, to a revivification of the national life. He 
founded t^e ‘^National Museum," a penodical in the pages of 
which the best German wnters spoke out heartily and bravely 
to their coutjtrymen, and he persevered with it in defiance of 
gnCvous^obstacles, until compelled to stop by want of iunds. 
When Hamburg was freed from the long misery of a French 
occupation, Perthtls, with all his old industry, Set to jrork to 
Ulstore hia business Such was hm activity, that in a very brief 
penod he paid his creditors, and resumed his efforts for the 
improvement both of German letters arid the book-trade. To 
infuse a higher spirit into the politicariiterature of the country 
was one of his cherished designs, for he regarded it as a neces- 
sary prelude to thmunification of Germany. If niy hopes be 
, fiilfilled,” he wrote, "we shall see the North and the Souths as 
two halves of all Germany, standing as a tnighty bulwark against^ 
every attack from without, while our internal divisions will bm 
merged in an amica|>le contest for the best development of 
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constitutional freedom and order, of attachment and fidelity 
to our princes, and^of such intellectual cultuie as may set forth 
the glory of God and advance the best interests ot maa”^ After 
the death of his wife in i8ai, he removed to Gotha, where he 
founded a new establishment, and applied himself to the pub- 
lication chiefly of works of an historical and religious charac- 
ter — such as those of Schleiermacher, Neagder, Risk, Ulmann, 
and Tholuck A well-spent lile was closed by a peaceful death 
on the 1 8th ^f May, 1843 

The following brief narrative cannot fail to impress the 
reader It was told by an American senator in the course of 
an electioneering address — 

I was bom in poverty. Want sat by my cradle I know 
what it IS to ask a mother for bread when she has none to give 
I left my home at ten years of age, and served an apfprentice- 
ship of eleven years, receiving a month’s schooling each year, 
and, at the end of eleven yeais'hard work, a yoke of oxen and 
six sheep, which brought me eighty-four dollars A dollar 
would cover every penny I spent from the time I was born 
until I was t>venty-one years of age I know what it is to travel 
weary miles and ask my fellow-men to give me leaye to toil. 
I remember that, m September, 1833 , 1 walkeckinto your village 
from my native town, and went* through your mills seeking 
employment If anybody had offered me eight •or nine dol 
lars a month, I should have accepted it gladly I went donvn 
to Solmon Falls, I went to Dover, I went to Nc^nvarket, and 
tried to get work, without success , and I returned home weary, 
but not discouraged I put my pack on my back,,4in(ii walked 
to the town where I now live, and learned a mechanic's trade 
The first month I worked after 1 was twenty-one years*bf age, 
I went into the \toods, drove team, cut mill-logs, and chopped 
wood, and though I rose in^the morning before daylight, an* 
worked hard until after dark at night, I received for it the mag* 
nificent sum of two dollars ; and when I got the money, those 
dollars looked to me as large as the moon looks to-night ” 

The American author from whom we have quoted the above 
anecdote cites a passage from the autobiography of the well- 
known journalist and politician, Tburlow Weed : — “ Many a 
farmer’s son has found the best opportunities for mental im- 
provement m his intervals of leisure while tending ^sap bush ’ 
Such, at any rate, was my oxm experience. At night you had 
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only to fill the kettles and keep up the fires, the «ap having 
been gathered and the nood cut ‘before dark' During ihc 
day we would ahva} s lay in a good stock of ‘ fat pine/ by the 
light •of which, blazing bright before the sugar-house, in the 
posture the seipent was condemned to assume as a penalty for 
tempting our great first gmndmother, I passed many and many 
*a deligluful night ui reading I remember in this -way to have 
read a history of the French Revolution, and to have obtained 
from It a better and more endunng knowlcdgcaof its events 
and horrors, and of the actors in that great national tragedy, 
than I hmc received from all subsequent reading I remember 
also how happ) I was in being able to borrow the book of a 
Mr Ke>es, after a two mile tramp through the snow, shoeless, 
my feet swaddled in remnants of a rug-carpet ” 

The dijsire of knowledge, like the gieed of gam, calls forth 
all a man’s latent powers, and stimulates him to the most 
strenuous endeavours Whether that knowlerlge be vsought iof 
Its own sake, or as a means to an end, it acts upon the soul 
like an inspiTaiion It emboldens the peasant-poet, Robert 
Niroll, to exclaim, “Pain, poVerty, and all the wild htasU pi 
life, which^so affrighted others, 1 could look m the face uithoui 
shrinking, without losing respect for tnyseU, faith in man’s 
high destinies, or trust m God It encourages the stone- 
mason, Hugh Miller, to live laborious days and studious 
nights, until from the quarry ho rises to the editor's desk, and 
instead ot.thr^pick uields a powerful pen It supports the 
“starry Ciahleo” in Ins contest against the despotic ignorance 
and bigolry the Roman Inquisition. It becomes the motive 
power of^ the useful and industrious career of E<lw4rd Pocock, 
the great Oriental bcholar It animates the chemist, Sc hcele, 
L^llting the uciiyTiours of his apprenticeship, ciowns his 
Vmf life— lie died at forly-four-Ai^ith a wonderful series of 
discoveries. l*he desire of knowledge is almost the me pov\ ex 
which seems strong enough to conquer circumstances 
Well has it been said that it is difficult to exaggerate the 
wonders which perseverance and patience — m other words, 
“intense and persistent labour" — can accompbsh,*when im- 
pelled by ifie strong will A*id the enormous toil and long pre- 
paratory training which men voluntarily ulffilfergo for the sake of 
what, after all, are comparatively mean and trivial objects, must 
oiieii reproach the supint and mdoient engaged m lighter 

d 
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pursuits “You will see ohe man toiling for years to draw 
sweet strains from a fiddlc-stnng, or to bnng down a jiigeon 
on the wing; another tasking his inventive powers, and tor- 
turing verbs and substantives like a Spanish inquisitor, to 
become a punster, a third devoting half his life to acquiring 
the art of balancing himself on a rope, or of standing on his 
head on the top of a pole j a fourth spcn4;ng tune enough in 
getting a mastery of chess to go through the entire circle of 
the sciences and learn half-a-dozen languages. A Taghoni, to 
ensure the agility and bounds of the evening, rehearses her 
pirouettes again and again for hours together, lilb she falls 
down exhausted, and has to be undressed, sponged, and re- 
suscitated ere she is conscious You listen to some great 
pianist, whose touch seems miraculous, and, as his fingers 
glide over the keys, you almost imagine that they are instinct 
with thought and feeling oozing from their tips, as if .the soul 
had left Us inner seat to descend into his hands But, on in- 
quiry, you learn that from the age of six or eight to manhood 
he sat on the piano-stool from morning till night, practising 
almost without interruption, extept for meals and elementary 
instruction, and that incessant toil was the price pf the skill 
which affects us like magic ” be a Leotaid or a Blond in 
will never, we imagine, be the ambition of our readers , but 
will they not emulate these athletes in their splendid devotion 
to a special end, m their untiring patience and inflexible 
perseverance ? , . 

Such perseverance, such patience, as were shown by the 
French artist, Hippolyte Flandrm, the story of vrfiose life has 
been told by Miss H. L. Sydney Lear. The son- of poor 
parents, he received little or no educationj^and at one time i% 
seemed certain that he would be apprenticed to a 
silk mercer. But the intervention of a fiiend, who had hiiMp 
conquered senous obstacles in early life — who had begunl^ 
herding sheep and had risen to be a successful sculptor — (the 
artist Foyatin) secured Hippolyte and his brother Paul employ- 
ment in a painter's studio Thence they went to the Lyons 
Academy pf Fine Arts, studying indefatigably for seven arduous 
years, and lightening meanwhile the pressure of poverty at 
home by their pivvAe toil. We read of them as striving m 
every possible way to earn a few sous^ at one time drawing little 
vignettes for die shops where cheap pictures arc sold , at anoilier 
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tinM» practicing lithography^ and gladly celling a litotia ^th 
twenty finished subjects for fifteen francs (xasj; even desigii* 
log rebuses and bonbon cases for the confectioner;— anything, 
anytldbg that brought m but a handful of gnst to the slowly 
dropping family mill. 

For French artists there is no earthly paradise but Pans, 
&nd to Pans Hippc^te and his brother resolved to go* Their 
funds would not suffice for the expenses of railway travel, and 
therefore they walked the whole distance. On the sixth day 
after leaving Lyons they reached the great city. There they 
hired an unfurnished room on the fourth floor of a house m an 
obscure street, and expended a portion of their small earnings 
in the purchase of a bedstead, with paillasse and mattiess, a 
table, two chairs, a candlestick, a bioom, and a water pot 
Hippolyte thus describes their daily mode of life* ‘‘We get 
up at fine o'clock, and go out for a whiff of fresh air m the 
Luxembourg, which is not far, and then at six we set to work* 
At eight or nine we brezdtfa&t Unfortunately bread was 
never so dear as it is now. Then we work till six m the even# 
jng Our breakfasts cost five sous each, and«we dine for 
V fifteen sous apiece, which makes forty sous a day between us. 
We feed at a very clean lestayrant, where we cat the simplest 
and plainest things we can get" The brothers, howevci, could 
not always aflbrd even such fare as this, and not unfrequently 
“ dined greatly" on three sows^ worth of frj^l potatoes divided 
between the two I At one time Hippolyte writes home, “ Vou 
bid us be economical I assure you we are, for we do not 
spend mote ahan fifteen or sixteen sous each on our daily 
food^ an^ to do that we must needs be very careful I don't 
think thft since came here we have spent one sou unpro- 
tobly. Indeed, we ffeel too strongly how mu<b sacrifice you 
uHke for your sons, dear mother, "in the money you send us, 
and you may be certain that we shall husband it to the very 
Uttermost" 

In October, jSa^, he au4 his brother succespfully passed a 
competition which opened to them the Acaddmie Royale, and 
planted them on the^ireshold of a career of emmenev^. There 
^as much, however, to testnheir power of endurance stilb 
The winter chanced to be exceptionally severe,, and the young 
Flandrins were exposed to bitter cold, with very inadequate 
sustenance to defendl them against its effects. However^ they 
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lost no jot of heart or hope. They preserved their temper 
of cheerful diligence and patient tranquillity Tlieir letters 
breathed no discouragement, and no one who saw them, 
unless he knew their pn\ate history^ could have read irt'^thcir 
aspect any sign of suffering or trial. 

Yet, not un frequently, they had no resource but to go 
supperless to bed , and continually, duriJig that long harct 
winter, they would do this as early as five in the afternoon, as 
the only way of enduring the cold of their draiiglity, fnelcss 
attic, Sometimes, indeed, they were so fortunate as to have 
some little commission — a sketch, or a lithograph te execute 
for a shop— in which case the well husbanded oil had to be 
melted for their little lamp, and the pleasure of work and the 
food it supplied kept their blood warm , while often it involved 
a nice calculation is to whether they might prudently use a 
little of the aforesaid precious oil on anything save work ; and 
if the decision was affirmative, the long hours spent in bed 
wete beguiled with books, the brothers reading aloud m alter- 
nation, trying at once to forget their present discomfort and 
to make uj> *for past deficiencies in their education It is 
satisfactory to know that all this heroic struggle was not in 
vain, that Hippolyte eventuilly^ acquired the competency for 
which he rated little, and the fame tor which he cared much, 
while living to the last a life which was almost an ideal life in 
Its purity, Its simplicity, us truthfulness, and its Christian 
fervour A life which seems to us to offer a striking and do 
quent commentary on the solemn yet not unhopeful verse 
ot Longfellow — 

“ In iKc olden days of Art, ^ 

Guilders wrought with greatest care 

Each iniiuUcQilui unseen part , 

For the godi see everywhere. 

Let Uh do our work as wtil, 

Jlolh the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, wliere gods may dwell, 
lieaulifut, entire, and clean ' 

« 

Else our lives are incomplete. 

Standing in these waifs of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble a$<they seek to dumb. 
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** 0ui!<l to-dftjr^ then^ strong and s\tre» 

With a fimi and ample base , 

And, ascending and secure, 

Shall to-morroW find its place 

“ 1 hui alone can we attain 

1 0 thofe turrets, where the eye 
bees the world as one vast plain, 

Amd one boundless reach of sky,’^ 

To that same elevliion Hlpi>oIyte Tlandriii did^ iniieeil, 
attain, as wc m our turn may also do» if we will cultivate the 
same higk qualities, and labour in like manner to do our best 
uitb tiie gifts which God has conferred upon us The reflec- 
tion, we own, IS trite, but so is all truth. It is one, however, 
which too seldom strikes the mind and conscience of careless 
youth, add for this reason may constantly be repeated. 

• 

Along with patience and perseverance, we have classed as 
essential to success m hfei whatever be our aim, the virtue of 
punctuality A man who^eps bis time will keep his word j 
m truth, he cannot keep hts word unless he doa keep his time. 
It IS painful to reflect on how many unfulfilled hopes and 
unrealised anibiiKins has be^, and every day is being writteiii 
the melancholy epigraph, ** loo late t ^ Many a wasted career 
dates from a lost five minutes; an engagement not duly kept, 
a promise not faithfully observed. Tbe vice of unpimctuahly 
grows upo* tbe victim. He begins by being too late for break- 
fast , he ends by being too late for fortune In a business 
man it is cartain that no defect more surely undermined con* 
fidence find breeds suspicion* The world has no sympathy to 
expend^ on raen,^ behind time. They are a trouble and 
a danger, and, therefore they are set aside. the yalue of 

]Ilucher*s help at Waterloo was du# to the fact that he came in 
lime. Punctuality is tlie oil which lubricates the wheels of 
commerce. A man who neglects to keep his appointment 
wastes not only his own time but that of other persons, and 
thus robs them of something which he can never repay. If 
you take my pursi, you steal trash , but if yo0 take tny 
► lime, you deprive me of that precious but limited capital 
which can never be renewed, to this way, as m other 
ways, unpunctuality betrays a want of conscientiousness ; and, 
It may be added, a superabundaiice of selfishness. Oh, I 
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Bball be only fifteen minutes behind time ; Mr. Blank can wait'' 
Can he? How do 3 rou know that ? Do you know his engage- 
ments ? Do you kn6w what appointments he may have made, 
and the serious imschie^ which his non-fulfilment of them 
probably he cannot fulfil them if he keep his apt>oint- 
ment with yoti and wait your leisure — may bring down upon 
his head? ^ ^ o 

When a regiment is under orders/* writes Sir Walter Scott, 
the rear is^ often thrown into confusion because the front do 
not move steadily and without interruption It is the same 
thing with business. If that which is first m hand be not 
instantly, steadily, and regularly despatched, other things 
accumulate behind, till affairs begin to press all at once, and 
no human brain can stand the confusion ** Be in time, and 
do everything in time : few maxims can be adduced Of greater 
importance to men who have much to do, or have many per- 
sons depending on their movements For that matter, it is of 
importance to every man, even so far as his own comfort is 
concerned The unpunctual man irisses his tram , is too late 
for the post ; comes to dinner when the soup is cold; forgets 
to meet his bill until a day after it i$ due , does not arrive at 
his counting-house until he has fretted his clerks and we«'iried 
his customers by his delay , loses his truest friend by not keep- 
ing his engagement with him Thus he promotes indolence, 
rouses ill-temper, injures his credit, forfeits an inestimable 
friendship, and sets everybody and everything cross-pur- 
poses , all for what ? For the sake of indulging his favourite 
fplly of procrafttinatton » 

Successful men have never failed to appreciate the 'yalue of 
time ; have been raisers of minutes , •• as sol?citous for those of 
others Sis for their own, l^apoleon studied bs watch as care- 
fully as he studied the map of *‘the scene of war;'' and 
insisted upon that punctuality on the part of his lieutenants 
which he exhibited himselC Nelson once declared that his 
success m life was owing to his having been always a quarter 
of an hour before his time ** Punctuality.'' said Louis XIV , 
IS the politeness of kings;” and, no doubt, it is a fine Com- 
pliment to a fnend to lose no ttme in fulfilling your engage- ' 
meat with him. It allows him to suppose that you set a 
special worth on his time and company. When Washington's 
secretary would have excused himself on the score that his 
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watch was Wrongs the gi^eat Amdn6;it)i reiflarkccl, yoa 

must get another watch, or I imothcr secretary/ iThe niters 
of thjf world allow of no delay in the execution of their order® j 
they know how roach, depends upon strict punctuality, and 
that a few tnmutes make iU the dUTerenoe between victory and 
defeat It is on record that Colonel Rahl, the Hessian com- 
mander, who In the Americaii Revolution lost honour and 
liberty at Tigpnton, threw away the hatUe through this cause. 
Absorbed in a ^ame Of ^rd^ he neglected towead a letter 
which had readied him inforiamg him of Wnshmgton^s m-» 
tention ao cross the Delaware, Thus be missed hts oppor- 
tunity of baffling the schemes of the American commander^ 
and of securing, |>erhap $4 a different result to the War of 
Independence. 

One Amencan anecdote recalls another, Thecelebrated John 
Qinncey Adams, who belonged to the older and better race of 
Republican statesmen, was so remarkable for his punctuality 
tliat men tOok their time flrom him as from an electric clock, 
On one occasion, m the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, of which he was a member, it was proposed to call^oyer 
the House and begin proceedings ; but to this proposition it 
was objected that Mr. Adapis was not in his seat Inquiry 
proved that the clock was three minutes too fast; and before 
the three minutes had elapsed, Hr, Adams walked in and took 
hU place with bis customary exactne$s» 

Punctuality^ Prudence, Perseverance, or the three P’s* we 
hereby recommend to the assiduous attention of pur readers. 
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•' Dcpend*updn^> « liicUy giitsii i% never merely lack ; there is oUnys 
some talent sft it.’*— Mir Anttm^ 

** There i$ flotlnn|; more ^esirAhle than good sea*5e and justnes*^ of mind i 
all other qualities efmuitl are of limtted Ui'«, hm uactness of judgment is 
ffi general tittlity m every pajrt, ahd m employnt^td of life 

^ WKatishould a man desire to le^ve ? 

A lawless wmk* afttoWe «fci 

^ome mnsic harmonised from sltrife» 

Some fuiisbed thmgt die hands ht eve 
Drop, should his to leave. 

^ Or, in life's homeHesV maanest epov 
Vfitli tetbpemic step from year to year 
• •To move ynthlin lits tittle ejpberei 
‘ Deavtng a pitre name to he knoivni of not. 

This fan true xnaik'ebt*^ « 

^ r, ** /Viwi/* 

No man can end with being sa{>edo/who vdlt not begin with being 
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E N fighdtig th« battle of life, tre must take care* if we 
would escape without a wound as wide as a church* 
door, to presciVe Ottr sei/eonirol. The warrior who 
• loses (Aai gives the chances to his enemj^ and to an 
enemy who is always On the watch to profit by his mistakes 
The warrior who loses it not, lias the best of all possible auxih* 
aries on his side. Self-control implies command of temper, 
command of feeling, coolness of judgment, and the power to 
restrain the imagmation and curb the mlh It means such 
thorough niastery over self as Robert Ainsworth^ tlie lexico- 
grapber^ possessed, who, w%n his wife, in a passion, 
committed his voluminous MS to the flames, calmly mmed to 
his desk and tecommenced Ins labours. A similar misfortune 
befell Thomas Carlyle, and was similarly conquered. A friend 
to whom be had lent the manuscript of the first volume of his 
great prose epic, the French Revolution/^ for perusal, care* 
iessly left it dying oh tl^e parlour floor, and a servant, regarch 
lug It ^ a valueless bundle of waste jp4per, utilised it in 
kindling her firea^ The cwiginal coihpositfen of a book is m 
mort cases a lab^ of Iove> but to rewrite it from memory is 
a cruelly unwelo^e taiflc. Carlyll, however, without uttering 
a word of complaint or reproach, addressed himself to it 
courageously, and at last completed the book in the form in 
which it now delights the wdprsULne^ing reader. 

Setf*control avoids baste. It is always /a time, but never 
its tune j anti in this respect it is alhed to patience, or 
• patience may be considered,»perhapS, as a constituent part of 
It Not^ however, the patience whidh toils on unremittingly, 
but the parienoe which Ifldes its opMrtuni^. Son^e men have 
lost fame and forime throu|^ flieV hurried efforts to snatch 
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them before the fruit ^^♦as ripe* They have acted like thought- 
less plotters, who rush into the streets with swords dr^wn and 
banners flying, only to di^jcover, tliat the people are not pre- 
pared to join them. '1 heir ambition is as abortive as a Ferkin 
Warbeck^s, But self-control moves with deliberation though 
with promptitude. It waits until the tram is laid before it 
kindles the match. And if the match w^Jil not burn, or the 
powder ignite, it tries a^ain, Uke Salkeld and Home before the 
Cashmere gate of Delhi, ^aicely a great man can be named 
who has not faded the first time. In such defeat no shame 
lies; the shame consists in one’s not retrieving et Lord 
Beaconsfleld made, as everybody knows, a signal failure in his 
maiden speech m the House of Commons But he was not 
cowed by the derisive laughter whffch greeted him. With 
astonishing self-control, and no less astonishing self-knowledge, 
he exclaimed, “ I have begun several times many things, and 
have succeeded in them at last I shall sit down now , but 
the time will come when you will hear me,” The command 
of temper, the mastery over self, which these words displayed, 
IS almost sublime. The late Lord Lytton made many failures. 
His first novel was a failure , so was his first play ,^so was his 
first poem. f>But he would not vield to disappointment. He 
subdued his mortification, ana resumed his pen, to earn 
the eventual distinction of a foremost place among our foremost 
novelists, and to contribute to the modern stage two of us 
roost popular dramas. We should be disposed tQ define genius 
as the capacity of surviving failure ; in self-control, at all 
events, it finds a powerful auxiliary and agent, • . 

Self-control is like armour which helps us most ifhen the 
struggle IS sharpest Life cannot fail to brjpg with i^its con- 
trary gsles and storms of thunder and li^^tning, but these 
will never do us hurt if wt meet them brc^ely, and calmly, 
and hopefully. Sorrow never withstands us long if we eye it 
unflinchingly. It is only the craven who hears the feet of the 
pursuer. No doubt it is not always easy to detect ‘‘ the uses 
of adversity but if there were no trial there would be no 
honour. Jiow do we know that we posset any power of self- 
command until we have been prowed ? One thing experience « 
teaches, that life bnngaf no benediction for those who take it 
easily The harvest cannot be reaped until the so;l has been 
deeply ploughed and freely. harrowed, Learn to suffer and 
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be strong,'^ says the poet; and certain U is that without suffering 
there can be nO stren^h* Not, indeed, that suffering ts or 
strength, but that it evokes the latent penver, and rouses 
into Action the energies that would have otherwise lam im 
gloriously supine. The discipline of life is a necessary prelude 
to the victory- of life; and all that is finest, purest, and noblest 
in human nature is called forth by the presence of want* dis- 
appointment, pain,' opposition, and injustice. Difficulties c^n 
be conquered only by decision ; obstacles can#be removed 
only by arduous effort These test our itianhopd, and at the 
same time confirm our self-control 

" In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. Tlie $ea bemg smooth, 

Mow many shallow bauble bo'its dare sad 

Upon her patient breast, making thwr Way 

*With those of nobler bulk 1 

Bui let the ruflian Boreas opce enrage 

The gentle U hetis, and, anon, behold 

*1 he strong-nbbM bark thrOH^ liquid mountains cut, 

Bounding between the two ^Ist elements, 

Like Pei sens* horse j where's then the saucy boat 
Whose weak, itntimliered sides but even now 
Co-nvalled greatness I ** 

— SAakts/eare, 

• 

One important business quality is th^ clearness of judgraeni 
which disverns and seises the happy moment. Success m life 
depends largely on what fools call **good luck;** that is, on 
opportunui^ promptly utilised. Wlien a complains of his 
ill luck,«be sure that lie is involuntarily bearing witness to liis 
carelesfness of jgind, his habits of ittdoleneae, apathy, and in- 
difference A French writer ^tttribute^ the victoiy "of Scjamanca 
to Wellington's ^ood fortune ; but military Critics will tell you 
that it nas due to the vigilance which detected, and the ready 
resource which profited by, a false movement of the enemy 
We have no confidence in young men who talk of good luck 
and bad luck, and seek to throw upon chance the burden of 
their own errors There may be, as oui great poet tejjs us, a tide 
in the affairs of men, but it#rests with men themselves to take 
It at the flood, and so be wafted on to fortune We will 
not discuss here the exact weight which attaches to circum* 
stance as a factor in human id|aiTSi» but we believe that it 
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rarely conquers a strong hiaiu Xt is oply the tveak^ the idle, 
the profligate, the thougbfle$3, who are beaten by it; and 
throwing themselves before the whehls of the Juggernaut, expect 
us to puy them as victims. In one of Richard Cumberland's 
comet lies, a character is made to say, “It is not upon slight 
grounds that I despair, I have tried each walk,, and am likely 
to starve at last There is not a point to which the art and 
faculty of man can turn that I have not set mine to, but in 
vain. I anv,beat tlirough every quarter of the compass. I 
have blustered for prerogative ; I have bellowed for freedom ; 
I have offered to serve my country , I have engaged io betray 
It Why, I have talked treason, writ treason ; and if a man 
can't live by that, he can't live by anything. Then I set up as 
^ bookseller, and people immediately leave off reading. If I 
were to turn butcher, I believe, on my conscience, they'd 
leave off eating ” This last quip leminds us of the humorous 
exaggeration of Graves in Lord L 3 ^ton's play of “ Money,” 
when he declares that if he had been bred a hatter, children 
would have come into the porld without heads 1 But such 
successive failures as the dramatist's creation r^icords can 
spiing only fiom the mistakes and follies of the individual, 
from the choice of a wrong calling , from want of assiduous 
effort , from deflciency in self-co&trol It may be accepted as 
an incontrovertible fact, that to every man, soaner or later, 
comes his opportunity;, and the successful man is he who knows 
how to turn it to advantage- ^ , * 

We know that this is not the general teaching. We know 
that Erskme, for example, asserted that success more fre- 
quently depended upon accident than upon the most4>riUiant 
gifts and the soundest scholarship. Another greatf lawyer 
said, “^When I look round upon my competitors, and con- 
sider my own qualifications? the wonder tp me is how I ever 
got the place I now occupy* I can only account for it by 
comparing the forensic career to one of the crossings in our 
great thoroughfares You arnve just when it is clear and get 
over at once , another finds it blocked up, is kept waiting, and 
arrives too late at his destination, though the better pedestrian 
of the two.^’ But this theory seems to US utterly untenable 
In the case of Erskme himself, was it *4uck,^ or abiHly and 
application, that carried him upward to tW wOoWck ? 01 
what advantage would it be po a man who OOUld not walk that 
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his high O^e to •^luck”? 

The brillkttt French tittemteniv M. Taine, remarks, that 
Nature,^ being a spwcr of <^ni, and constancy patting her 
hand in the same sack, distributes over the soil regularly and 
in turn about the same proportionate quantity and quality ot 
seed. But not all of the handfuls dropped from her hand as 
. she strides over space germinate* A certain moral tempera- 
* tore is necessary, adds M* Taine, to develop ceri^un talents ; 
if such be wanting^ the talents prove abortive. Consequentl]^, 
as the temperature changes, so will the jqiecies of^ talent 
change , if it turn m an opposite direction, talent fo&oWs , so 
that, in general, we may conceive moral temperature as making 
a selection among different species of talent^ allowing only this 
of that species to develop itself to the more or less complete 
exclusion^ of others. 

This IS very philosophical, but very Vague. It is difficult to 
understand what M* Tame means by moral temperature;^ 
but, at all events, we object to the theory of selection which he 
seems to put forward. Our contention is, that the mass of 
men meet in this world with exactly the amount of success 
they deserve. No rule is without its exceptions ; and we will 
allow that cases may at rare* intervals occur of unrewarded 
genius and oppressed virtue ; that the records of biography 
preserve the names of some (to use $heUey’s phrase) inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown.” Still adhere to our general proposi- 
tion. In Gray's well-known lines— 

mute ingtoHous MiUon h^re may He, 

^ Some CromweU guiltless of his country's blood, 

apait from the injustice done to the great Pufitan ^leadert 
we see a mss and transparent feUacy. Does the reader, 
however wide hts experience, know of such instances of ne- 
glected ability ? Does be know of any peasant riiymester wku^ 
m more propitious circumstances, would develop into a Mil- 
ton ? of any village politician who, fkvoured by ** good luck,” 
would ripen mto ft CromWell? Where ar^ thes^ dormant 
^geniuses, these great men repressed and silenced by despobc 
circumstances? We may allow a Pllny to formulate the 
Fagan sentiment^ ‘^Some people refer their successes to virtue 
ana ability, but it is lye know, however, that the 
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history of life proves it to be untrue It may very well 
have been that Alexander trusted to his “good luck;*' and 
that Sulla, as Plutarch tells us, enjoyed to such an extent 
the smiles of circumstance as to receive the surn^ne of 
“Fortunate/* but both Alexander and Sulla were men of 
genius, courage, and decision of character We shall not 
yield even though against us be brought the dictum of Cicero, 
who, commenting upon the victories of Fabius, Maximus, 
Marcellus, ficipio, and Manus, says, “It was not only their 
^urage but their fortune which induced the people to intrust 
them with the command of their armies There ca« be little 
doubt but that, besides their abilities, there was a certain 
fortune appointed to attend them, to conduct them to honour 
and renown, and to unrivalled success in the management of 
important affairs There speaks Cicero the auguv and not 
Cicero the philosopher In his sager moments he would have 
acknowledged that the good fortune of the heroes he names 
was won by consummate prudence and extraordinary intel- 
lectual power It IS true that so sagacious a mind as Bac on 
could assert that “ outward accidents conduce much to for- 
tune , “ but he would have admitted, we suspect, that it is the 
privilege of genius to command and make u«e of lliese “ out- 
ward accidents/* The difference between the wise man and 
the fool IS this, that the former seizes his opportunities, and 
the latter misses them 

Wlien we see Mohammed flying from his enemies, and 
saved by a spider's web , when we think that a Whig Ministry 
was hurled from power m England by the spilling some water 
on a lady’s gown , when we find a Franklin ascribing* his turn 
of thought and conduct to the accident ol^a tatterefi copy of 
Cottorv Mather’s “ Essays to do Good *' falling into his hands ; 
and Jeremy Benlham attt'ibuling similar effects to a single 
phrase, “The greatest good of the greatest number,” which 
caught his eye at the end of a pamphlet , when ue see a Bruce 
passing through a senes of perils greater than any which the most 
dating romance writer or melodramatist ever imagined for his 
hero, an(^ tlicn perishing flora a fall m hiftiding a lady down- 
stairs after dinner, ora Speke accidentallj^ shooting himself in« 
crossing an English hedge, after esca])mg innumerable dangers 
in Ins journey to the remote and undiscovered fountains of the 
Nile , when we find that 0|ieinan may suck an orange and be 
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choked by a pip, awd another swallow a penknife and live; one 
run a thorn mto his hand and die, in spite of the utmost efforts 
of inecli&il skill, and another revive after a shaft of a^ig has run 
completely through his body— we cannot help believing with 
Solomon, who, doubtless, had himself witnessed many such grim 
antitheses of life and death, that time and chance happen to all 
men, and that circumstances are not w holly without their in- 
fluence on human destiny. We talk of life as a journey,** says 
' Sydney Smith, ** but how variously is that journey fierformed I 
1 here aie those who come forth girt, and shod, and mantled, 
walk on velvet lawns and marble terraces, where every gale is 
arrested and every beam is tempered. There are others who 
walk on the alpine paths of life, against driving misery, and 
thiongh stormy sorrows, and over sharp afflictions, walk with 
baie feet and njked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled ** 

The preceding paragiapli we have atlapted from a clever little 
book by Professor Matliews, which has obtained some populauty 
in the United Sutes It seems to us to bustle with lalse pre- 
mises and erroneous inferences Let us examine its statements 
and illustrations one by one The reference to Mohammed 
rests upon an apocryplial story that, to conceal himself flrom 
his pursuerf, he took refuge in a cave> over the mouth of which 
a spider immediately wove if# web. When the enemy came 
up, tliey saw tie %\eb, and concluded that it would not have 
been there had the cave been recently occupied. Now this 
story, if trije, proves only that Mohammed had chosen his 
asylum with great prudence^ and tlut bis pursuers allowed 
tlicmselve? to.be foiled by a hasty and superficial generalisa- 
tion. Ai4d we have never intended to deny that a man may 
benefit by the mistakes of his enemies as much as by his own 
precautions Passing on to the fable about the^VTiig Ministry, 
we need do no more than observe that no such trifle could have 
overthrown a Ministry which was not already tottering to Us 
fall , but, in truth, the anecdote is without historical warranty. 
Franklin*s ** turn of thought and conduct in life ** would have 
been what it was bad he never met with Cotton MathePa 
** Essays; ** and it is (to be noted that hundreds have jyad those 
exceedingly tedious dissertations without becoming Franklins I 
The instance may, indeed, be claimed in support of our own 
argument, foi it proves that Franklm had the will and the talent 
to benefit by What he reath In the^ same way we may dispose 

u 
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of Jeremy Bentham } the phrase had for him a power and a 
significance which it had not for others, because^ he was 
already inclined to upon the policy it indicated. As for the 
examples of Brqce and Spehe, the man choked by an orange 
pjp, and the other ^ho awallowed a penknife with impunity, 
at seems enough to remark that Professor Mathews would hardly 
have adduced them had he not confounded ‘‘accident^* with 
** fortune " It is possible enough that a careful inquigr into 
each case iirould show that prudence or want of prudence had 
’"much to do witli the different results , but we fully acknow- 
ledge thSit the accident of will, the accident of a strong or frail 
constitution, the accident of failing strength, or the carelessness 
of one's fellow-men, cannot be overruled by the loftiest genius 
or the keenest sagaaty. In other woids, no man is exempt 
from “the changes and chances of this mortal life” This 
admission does not invalidate our main contention tJiat *^man 
18 his own star , ” that, according to bis position m society and 
his natural qualifications, he can be what he chooses to be , 
and that ^^good luck” and “ill luck" have no real existence. 
We call the Amcncan Professor into court as a witness against 
himself After accumulating fallacious illustrations to bolster 
up the “luck or fortune” hypothesis, he confesses that, 
*‘m nine times out of ten"— *and we make bold to add, 
in the tenth also — it is a mere bugbear the idle, the 
languid, and the self-indulgent " Precisely so ; and to 
preach to young men about good and ilKluck is to 
encourage them to trust, like Micawber, to “something 
turning up," and not to their own strong arms and ready brains. 
Two men may seem to adopt the same means to *attain the 
same end, and because one succeeds and^ the otheV fails, we 
say that the one is more fortunate than the other But the one 
succeeds and the other fa?ls because they do not rar/ify adopt 
the same means toward tlxe same end. Of the two pxignms 
who started on their journey each with peas in his shoes, it has 
been justly said that the one was not more fortunate than the 
other, only more wary. The man who sank fay the way, toU-wom 
and footi^sore, with drops of agony on his forehead^ groaning 
with pain, may have been the better walker of the two The race 
IS not always to the swift nor battle to the strong. It is by 
the right application of yout swiftness or your strength to the 
particular object in view that you make your why to success 1 
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"It is not enough,” continties Professor Mathews, "to do 
the right thing, but we must do it in the right wav, ami at the 
right jime, if we would achieve great tnumpha in life* Again^ 
the ‘circumstances’ of which $0 many complain should be 
regarded as the very tools with v^hjch we are to work, the 
stepping-stones we are to mount bj^ " They ate the wmd and 
tide in the voyage of hfe which the skilled mariner always 
calculates upon, and generally either takes advantage of or 
bvercoraea The true way to comitter circumstan^ is to be 
a greater circumstance to yourself.” We think these pertinent 
observatidhs fully justify us m bringing forward the essayist him- 
self as a witness in support of our Side of the question. There 
1$ great truth in 'the pithy remark of Wendell Phillips, that 
common sense plays the game of life with such cards as it 
has m itsT hands , it does not waste tune in protesting that 
there are* no honours ” or " trumps ” among them. It does 
not complain that its antagonist has a better hand, or all the 
♦‘luck ” on us side. “Common sense bows to Jthe inevitable, 
and nukes use of it. It does not ask an impossible chess- 
board, but takes the one before it, and plays the game.” 
The true getuus, the truly great man is he who, without taking 
account of good Idck or ill luck — 

* Breaks his htrth’s iuvidiutti bar, 

And gra<»ps the skirts of happy chance, 

And hreaats the blows of arcumscance. 

And grapples with his enl i»tar ^ 

A cunous Wory is told respecting Lundy Foot, the once 
celebiate^ Dublin snuff manufacturer,, which may not be 
thought too undignified for these familiar pageia Originally he 
kept a small tobacconist’s shop at jLrUnenct One ni^it his 
house, which was uninsured, was burned to the ground While 
he surveyed the smoking ruins on the following morning, m a 
sufficiently melancholy mOod^ some of the poor neighbours, 
gropmg among the embers for what they cquld ^ind, stumbled 
upon several canisters of uneonaumed but not unbaked snuff. 
They proceeded to Vste it, and found its odour %o grate- 
fill, that they loaded their w&tcoat pockets with the spoil 
lAmdy^Foo^ with much quickness of perception, imitated 
their example, imd took a pinch of his own property* He was 
immediately In^ressed hg the superior flavour and pungency 
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It had acquired from the great heat to which it had been ex- 
posed Treasuring up the hint thus afforded, he hired another 
house in a place called ** Black Yard,” and preparing a large 
oven for the purpose, applied himself, after many expentiients, 
to the manufacture of that high-dried article which attained 
such celebrity in snuff-taking days under the title of “ Black- 
yard ” (vulgarly corrupted into Blackguard ”) snuff. Lundy 
Foot made a handsome fortune, and, no doubt, many envious 
tongues asl!nbed it to his luck.” But we should contend 
that It was due to the promptitude with winch he turned to 
advantage what to other men would have been an (Occasion o( 
nun, and profited by a hint which many would have passed 
without notice 

Here is another anecdote which seems to us capable of 
being usefully applied. 

One day, in the winter of 1815, conclusion of the 

great Peace, Mr A , a New York merchant, pioceeded to his 
office The clprks, four in number, were already at their posts, 
and each met their employer with a smile ‘^\Vell, boys,” said 
he, “ this IS good news ; now we must be up and doing ” He 
seldom used the singular number, /, but spoke (e his clerks 
and of them as being part ap4 parcel with himself, associat* 
mg his interests with theirs. ** We shall have our hands full 
now,” he continued , ‘^but we can do as much as anybody.” 

Mr A was owner and part-owner of several ships, which, 
during the war, had been hauled ashore, three miles up the 
river, and ilismantled They were now enclosed m a bay of 
soIkI ice, averaging over the whole distance froxi one inch to 
three inches in thickness , while such was the coldrfess of the 
weather that, w’hen broken up, the pieces wpuld unit^ and con- 
geal again in an hour or two This proved no discourage- 
ment to our energetic NeiS- York merchant He knew that it 
would be a month before the ice yielded for the season, and 
that thus the merchants in other towns where the harbours 
were o|)en, would have time to be in the foreign markets 
before him His decision therefore was instantly taken 

“Reuben,” he continued, addressing ohe of his clerks, *‘go 
and collect as many labourers ^as possible to go up the river. 
Charles, do vou find Mr — — the rigger, and Mr, — — , the 
sailmaker, and tell them I want to see thenj immediately 
John, engage half-a-dozen aruckmen for to-day and to-moirow 
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Stephen, da you hunt up many gmvem and caulkers as you 
can, an<i hire them to work for me.** And Mr* A* himSclf 
salliec^ forth tp provide the necessary implements for ice- 
breaking, Before twelve o’clock that day, upwardii of an 
hundred men were three miles up the river, cleanng the ships 
and cutting away ice, which they sawed out in large squares, 
and then thrust under the mam mass to open up the channel. 

• The roofing over the ships was torn off, and the clatter of tlie 
caulkers* mallets was like to the rattling of a haiK^orm, loads 
of nggmg were passed up on the ice, riggers went to and fro 
wiih belt fnd knife, sailmakers busily plied their needle^ and 
the whole present^ an unusual scene of stir and activity 
and well-diverted llHour. Before night the ships were aflovit, 
and moved some distance down the channel j and by the 
tune ihey^had reached the wharf, namely, in some eight or ten 
days, tlieir rigging and spars were aloft, their upper timbers 
caulked, and everything ready for them to go to sea 

Mr, A was thus enabled to compete on equal terms with 
the merchants of other seaports. No doubt, when large and 
rapid gams rewarded his enteri>rise, many of his neighbours 
spoke depieciatingly of his ‘^good luck;** but we leave the 
reader to judge whether they i^re not rather the natural result 
of a policy o( energy and perseverance. Mr. A. was equal to 
the opportunity So was Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon, 
which proved the first stage in his wonderful career. So was 
C’tomwell, when, with bis ** Ironsides/* he turned the tide of 
fight at Naseby Field, So was George Stephenson when he 
ran his locometive successfully at Rainhdl When Archimedes 
exclaimej, “ Give me a resting-place, and with my lever 1 will 
move the world,** ae meant that all he wante4*was the oppor- 
tunity. For opportunity is the fitlcrum with which the lever 
of genius or industry moves the most formidable obstacles 
out of the adventurePs path. ' 

We pass on to another wise business maxim^ and that 
IS, Never find fault with your tools.** To do so is the unmis- 
takable sign of a ffad workman. Talent adapts to its use 
Anything that hes close at hand. A Faraday masters the 
arcana of electricity with an old bottle^ A &r Humphrey 
Davy elucidates the hiws of chemistry with rude instruments 
of his own preparauom It is only the artistic fop, the 
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literary the commo^al amateur, who can do nothing 

without apparatus and appliances on the most splendid scale. 
Ferguson calculated the distances of the stars with a handful 
of glass beads threaded on a string Good tools, of bourse, 
are better than bad tools, but all depends on the dexterity 
of the band that wields them. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the Elizabethan seamen braved the terrors of the Arctic 
i Sea as successfully in their tmy caravels, ill found, and 
badly manned, as the Victorian explorers m the best vessels 
that can be put afloat, with experienced crews, and the 
auxiliaries that science can furnish. Many an amateur now-a- 
days has studio, and easel/and pigments, and brushes far and 
away superior to any that a Correggio or^l Titian could com* 
mand , but what does he do with them ? " Pray, Mr. Opie,” 
said a dapper young student to the famous painter, what do 
you mix your colours with With brains, sir,*^ was the 
significant reply. That went to the root of the matter , the 
finest tools are useless without brains. 

James Watt’s first model of the condensing steam engine was 
made out of an anatomist's old and rusty syringe. The first 
brushes of Benjamin West were extracted from the cat’s tail 
Lindsay, the shipowner, gathered all hia education from an old 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” Thomas Edward, 
the Scotch naturalist, was an adept m the construction of cheap 
appliances. Dr Wollaston’s laboratory consisted of an old 
tea-tray, which contained a few watch-glasses, a blowpipe, a 
small balance, and a dozen test-papers. With a sheet of paste- 
board, a lens, and a pnsm, Sir Isaac Newton discovered the 
composition of light and experimented on the ongm oi colours. 
Gilford solved his first mathematical proWems by 'means of 
small rcraps of leather which he beat smooth enough to be 
used as tablets. Dr Blaclt found out the secret of laten| heat 
with a pan of water and a coiiple of thermometers And 
George Stephenson mastered the rule? of arithmetic with a bit 
of chalk on the gtimy sides of the coal-waggons. 

We have spoken of sdf^Mrol as essential to a man's sue- 
cess in life} we must not om\t to insist upon self-rdtance* 
** Men," says Bacon, seem neither to understand their riches 
nor their strens;th , of the former they believe greater things 
than they should, of the latter mui;di less. Selfreliance and 
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and eat^k own swept bread, and to learn wM labour truly to 
get his living, and carefully to expend the good things COf«»» 
mitteS to his trust’* The wealthy man is he who trusts only 
to h» own energy, prudence, and abrUties* Su^ a man » 
always ready when he is wanted, always prompt, and calm, 
and fertile of resource } while the man who trusts to others fears, 

, or is unable, to move unsupported. like Edward the Black 
Prince at Cressy, it is better to fight it Out alone. A Rian is never 
so happgr as when he is Mus in tes as when he suffices to him* 
self, and «an walk without outdies or a guide. Said Jean 
Paul, the glorious one t “ I have matte as much out of myself 
as could m made of the stuff, and no man should require 
more." No man will need more if he &ll hot into the 
thraldom* of watting for the help of others. Self-reliance, 
pushed, we admit, to the veige of self-conceit, was the dis* 
tinctive quality of Benvenuto Cellml He was a host in him- 
self, free, independent, courageous, and assured. Wherever 
be went — .and he wandered from town to town like a bird of 
passage, from Florence to MSntua, and Mantua to Pome, 
and Rome.to Naples, and Naples buck tO Flmrence>— he was 
always the same / nch m eiqiqdicncy, ^dy ip action, resolute 
in will He made his own tools ; bd not only designed his 
own woiks, btit executed them wiA his -own hands^ hammer- 
ing and carving, modelling and casting. Hence it is that We 
observe so» strongly impressed a stamp ,of individuality on all 
that came from hts banda Not less self-reliant wan the late 
illustrious Fsench statesman, Thiers. He left nothing to 
others t^at he could do himself, and over all that he intrusted 
to othem he exerpised the sharped supervision, Such was his 
courage, such hts coroposipe-, that, avilian » was,* he would 
have undertaken the co mSml^ oTan anny m the field if he 
had thought It to be k^|||[|ll^ ^*Xn life," said Ary Scheffer, 
nothing beam fruit exd^PwlabOttr of mmd and body. To 
stnve, and still strive— sum is’ life 5 and in thisiespect mine 
1$ fulfilled t for X dare to say, with |UBt pride, tliat nothing 
has ever shaken* ftiy courage. With a strong sool, and a 
•noble awn, one egn do what one wills, morally speaking.** 
And when it is dorm, when the victewy is achieved, what joy 
one feels in the that the honour is pot to be shared 

withaiuftheri 
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Self-reliance is thi& pilgritn^s best staff, the wo/iccr’s best tool 
It IS tlie mastcr*key that unlocks all the difficuluesrof life 
‘'Help yourself and Heaven will help you** is a maxim which 
receivts daily confiimatlon Jupiter has no sympathy for the 
timid idler who cries aloud to him for help, and never puts his 
own shoulder to the wheel Chanty, however delicately ad- 
ministered, robs us of our independence, and vulgarises our 
ideas ; let the young man have none of it He who begins 
with cruiclffes will generally end with crutches Help fiom 
within alwavs strengthens, but help from without invariably 
enfeebles, the recipient It is not in the sheltered garden of 
the hothouse, but on the rugged Alpine cliff, where the storms 
beat most violently, that the toughest plants are reared It is 
not by the use of corks, bladders, and life-preservers that you 
can best learn to swim, but by plunging courageous!^ into the 
wave and buffeting it, like Cassius and Caesar, “with lusty 
sinews.** 

James Halford, a merchant prince of bygone days, ascended 
the ladder of fortune step by step — diligently, patiently, per- 
sevenngly, independently— until he stood securely on the 
summit, with all the wdrld*s prizes around him, and within 
him the blessing of a happy cosiscience S6me twenty years 
before, this same James Halford had been at the foot of the 
ladder, much pondering how he should rise It was strange 
to contemplate that difficult and high-soaring ladder, it was 
stranger to listen to the world's comments upon it • 

“It IS all luck, sir,** said one; “nothing but luck I Why, 
sir, I have succeeded at times in climbing a step'^or two, like 
a man who gets part way up a sloping glacier, but have aluays 
fallen back before long , and so I have given up ine effort 
now, foi*luck IS against me ^ 

^ No, sir,” interaipted anotber^A|t^ U not so much luck as 
plotting — plotting and in'^nguei p||p^elfish schemer contiives 
to mount, while honesty pines anS>i£&rves at the foot” 

“It IS all done by patronage,” cried a third. “You must 
have rich friends, powerful friends, to take you by the hand, 
and help >^u up first one step and then another, or you will 
have no chance ” • 

James Halford listened, but did not believe. He was a 
calm, steadfast, self-reliant man, and again he lookejfl at the 
bidder, and calculated its height 
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“The cry wilt's all luck’**--he th6tight td W 

what dqps it amount in reality } What doca it itr^ mow 
than that some people aie surrounded \>f better tbndiiions 
than otliers ? To succeed permanently, however^ they riiust 
still take advantage of^ must do their best to utilise, these 
coniiiiions, and I, having very mdifUerent' drcumstahceji 
around me, have the greater need to ose strenuous exertion 
, in order to improve them. When reverses therefore^ 

I will not despair, as some do, but persevere on to^rtune* I 
want no friend to take me by the hand, a^d do that for me 
which evary healthy man can djO^hetier for himselfc No, J 
will rely only on myself j I wiH rise by myself alone/' ^ 

To this resolve, so earnestly madc^ Mn Hulferd steadily 
adhered throughout life, and the result was ^a striking proof 
of what Aiay be achieved by a dignified and prudent self- 
reliance • 

To wait until some good Samaritan passes by,~to stand, 
with aims folded, sighing for a ‘‘helping band,"— is not 
the part of any manly mind. The habit of depending upon 
others should be vigorously resisted, since it tends to weaken 
the intellectual faculties and paralyse the judgment The 
struggle with circumstance bgs, on the eontrary, a^ bracing 
and strengthening effect, like that of the pure mountain air on 
a** enfeebled iraine It puts us, so to speak, into training, it 
*is like the wrestling of two athletes. All difficulties come to 
us, as Bunyan says of temptations, like the lion which met 
Samson; at the first encounter they roar and gnash their 
teeth, but once subdued, we find a comb of honey m them. 
There be no victory wheit there has been no battle. It is 
penl which calls fatth the highest qualities of a man. Hence 
Pythagoras said, ‘♦Ability apd necessity dw^ll neav each 
other/* “He who has biltJj^SLsays Carlyle, “were it only 
with poverty and hard toil, m found stronger and more 
expert than he who could stay at home froip the battle, con- 
cealed among the provision waggons, or even rest unwatchfuUy 
‘abiding by the stuff/" We have need Of an occasional 
failure to quicken our vigilance, sharpen oiir instght, and 
confirm Our discretion. • 

To grow strong by suffering seems the mystery of life. 
Goodness itself is nothing unless proved by tempiatiom There 
IS more joy m heaveh over the that returns to the fold 
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Afte^ it has stmjrecl afar, returns tom with briai# and bratnWc, 
with wounded sides apid hle^ing feet, than over th^ ninety 
and nme who have never i^ulttcd the green pastures. Genius* 
in like maimer* is developed and character tested by thS rude 
assay of experiene^* It is up the Hill of Difficulty that the 
brave heart climbs to happmess or Sorrow, Ihe path of duty 
IS not only sl^ep but thorny, and it is well for men that tt 
should be so Shehoy tells us that most wretched men 
meaning tKfereby the world’a great singers-— 

Am cradled l^ito peltry by wrong ; 

. They learn in sadethig what they teach m song ; ^ 

and we know that the crushed dower gives forth the rarest 
fragrance. It is not always true that sorrow loosens the fount 
of poetic inspiration I but in many instances the highest 
powers of genius seem to have been evoked by disappomt* 
ment, pain* or trouble. An emment musician once $aid of a 
fine but unsympathetic vocalist, $be sings well, but she wapts 
something* and in that something, everything. If I were 
single, I would court her, I would marry her; I would mal- 
treat her ^ I would break her heart , and m six months she 
would be the greatest singer in liurope/’ In this exaggerated 
form he expressed an undoubted truth. So, flbo, Beethoven 
said of Rossini, that he had in him the making of a good 
musician, if he had only been well dogged when bo was a boy, 
but he had been spoiled by his facility of composition It 
u as not until Ins heart was overcharged with public sorrows 
and private grievances, until he had drunk the dregs of the 
Cup of bitterness, that Dante composed hiy wonderM Chns- 
ttan epic. It was while the shadow of coming death brooded 
over him that Mosart Svrote hi$ immortal ^‘Requiem-** 
Everybody knows the anguii# of pa8^i<>n which Tasso poured 
out in his ^^Gerasalemme Eiberata.^ 4 profoiipd sorrow in- 
spired the ^'Lycidas*^ of Milton, the **Adon^fe^ Of Shelley, 
the Membrtanfi” ^ Tennyson. Let us not lose heart, 
then, when beset by difficulties* or sharply tried, or oppressed 
with failure ; for these things are designed to stimulate us fo^ 
higher and purer effort, and to teach US the great apd glorious 
lesson of self-reliance. ^ 

This IS a lesson which,. Is W taught In the 
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schools. ils it ^ms the vice of modem sjnthimf edncA'' 
tion tlud they Uy down too many ''mysl jroMa W<)ciEH»wte4|«>'* 
Those impediments which iormetly compelled tie Jtwdent to 
think and labour for himself are now most carefully removed), 
and he glides so smoothly along ^e weli4>eeten rnghtrOy that 
he pauses not to heed the flowers cm either hami The race 
of thorough and compete scholars is dnag out Our young 
men are eq[uipped to such an ^itent wim manuals that explain 
every^ing, and guides that go everywhere, that ‘Qiey And no 
occasion for thought Why sj^nd an hour in grappling with 
an obscure passage when it is cleared up beautifhl]y In an 
obliging “note"? Why endeavour to tiompitdiend the sigblfl' 
cance of an historical crisis when it is careitUy brought out 
for you by the most condescenrhng of critics ? In a word, 
why tak<* any trouble at all when so many are willing to 
relieve you of it? When we leave schoc^ and turn oat atten> 
tiOD to the literature of the day, we And it equally complacent 
and easy-going. It does not ask or expect os to do anything 
for ourselves, and we quickly become accustomed to this nesr 
“Castle of Indolence." As no demand is made upon out 
mental energy, we soon leatn to believe dtat the slightest 
exertion is beyoAd our strength, and, smooth as the road is, 
>ps]st that It shall be made smoother. “As the native in 
^mme parts ot the world carries the travellef**in a chair on his 
W:k over the mountains, so the teacher catries the pupil up 
the Alpine* peaks of knowledge i as the priest in Siberia puts 
his devotions into a mill, and grinds out fui^eTs, so we 
exi>ect out preacher to do our praymg fwr us, as the steam* 
whistle 'J^hisks us, asleep <»* awaae, to the City or capital, so 
we expect the bo«k over which we dokS or snore to bear us to 
the metropolis of science." We go to a’ popular lecturer for 
our chemistry, to a popular preacher for oUr religion, to a 
popular newspaper for our pwtics. And when some stem 
moralist ansea, and ^eaka earnestly of the dignity and honour* 
ablenesS of work, we yawn imd murmur, “Yes, in others." 
Self-reliance has disappeared before our indolent and luxu- 
rioim selAsbnm. This b'^eecret of the mania for making 
money by speculative companies and stockjobbing ingenuities 
Sodely wishes to sare itsen trOuble, It wants money, but does 
not want to work for if. Even its pleasures it takes with lan- 
guid ease. |f to the theatre, it must not be asked 

1 . 
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to think* It is for ever ciyidgi vrith Tenn)4on’s “Lotus 
Katers — > 

•• Hateful is ike dark-blue aky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark^blue sea. 

Death la the ectd of life ; alv ^by 
Should life ail labour be ? 

Let us alone. iTime driveth onward fast* 

Anti m a little Whde our Ups are dutnb 
Lee us alone* What ts it that will last ? 

All things Ure taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Post. 

Let us alone Wlnt pleasure can we have ' 

To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever chmbmg up the climbing wave? 

AU things have rest, and ripen towards the grave 
In silence ripen, fi^l, and cease., 

Oivc us long re>t oi death, daik death, or dreamful 0asc.** 

The splendut succe^js to which self-reliance sometimes con- 
ducts us we see in the career of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, the attorney’s clerk, who has risen to the post of 
Prime Minister of England. We have heard his achievements 
variously ascribed to his power of epigram, Ins aijdacity, his 
plasticity, his unscrupulousness . but, for ourselves, we find 
their foundation in his fVank ana fearless reliance on himself 
Such was the mo^ve which animated the Amencmn orator and 
senator, J C Calhoun When at Yale College, on being ridi- 
culed for his passionate devotion to his studies, he replied, 
“Why, sir, 1 am foiced to make the most ol my time that I 
may acquit myself creditably when in Congress *’<* And when 
this saying was greeted with a laugh, he added, “"Do \ou 
doubt u? I assure you, if I were not convinced of ability 
to reach, the national capital as a representative within the 
next three years, I would Ibave college this very day.^’ He 
sj'ioke in the true spirit of Goethe’s famous advice, “ Make 
good thy standing-place, and move the world.’’ Be true to 
yourself, and what you wiff, that will you accomplish. * Our 
strengthf’ remarks George Henry Lewes^ “ is measured by our 
plastic J|fl#rer. From the same materials one man builds 
palacesc^^othet hovels , one warig^touses, another villas ; bricks 
and mortar are bricks and mortar until the architect makes 
them something else. Thus it is that in the same family, m 
the same circumstances, one. man rears A stately edifice, white 
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lits bi:«|tl)en AcilHating and tncompetent, lived for eirdr amid 
niinaak'fhe olock of granite which was an obstade in the 
paih^^ of the weak becomes a stepping-stone in the pathway 
of tiie resolute/^ 

\Ve should be encouraged to cultivate the habit of Jnde- 
pendent thought and independent action by the consideration 
that each one of us has his appointed mission and place m the 
world, and his woik to do for himself and his fellow-tnen 
He IS the centre of a circle, large or small, of whfeh he is the 
primary influence ; arid that circle nSust accordingly react on 
another a^d wider circle» and that again on yet another, and 
so on through a succession of circles , just as We see that tlie 
dropping of a stone in the water creates a series of waves 
Clinch expand far away into the distance* A recent scientific 
discovery^has shown how the very words we utter may be pre 
served in articulate sounds for the hearing of future genera 
tions But our acts, our conduct, oOr character, are trans- 
imtted in a still more living form^ The thought is one which 
should ‘*bid us pause}*’ which should incite us to attain by 
our strenuous effort to a lofty standard of living and thinking. 
We cannot divest ourselves q( our responsibility to our fellow^ 
men* 'FruV it isihat but few of us can spelVbmd the world 
^like a Shakespeare, a Mtlton? a Wordsworth, a Bacon. We 
wannot all of ws control the destinies of nations like the Riche* 
Si*us and the Pitts* We cannot all of us enlarge the domains 
of science, like a N^on, a CuVier, a Faraday We cannot 
all of us create thoSiPRimgs of beauty which nil the heart of 
humanity with a perjietual joy, like a Raffaelle, a Titian, a 
Moaart, ^ Mendelssohn. But we can all of us do something 
to swell fhe sum ^f human happiness, to make the world better 
and puier than we found it, In our trade or profes^^ion we 
I can set an example of honourable dealing and straightforward- 
ness, punctuality, truthfulness, and independence man/* 
said the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, “ ought to be con- 
vinced by anything short of assiduous and long continued 
labours, issuing in absolute failure, that he is not meant to do 
much for the honour ofiGod and the good of mankiiid ** Such 
absolute failure there will nearer be, so long as we rely upon 
ourselves, and are ahve to our dunes and our obhgaiiona 

A Story from ^real Ufe^ is ^wyr$ the most effectual illus* 
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tration that can be adduced of a great truth / The fc^iVing 
narrative of the early struggles towards independeia^^^f a 
wealthy Western flonst and horticulturist is told almost lii his 
own words It seems to us replete with genuine interest — 
On the west corner of Nassau and I/iberty Streets, New 
York, lived a venerable old gentleman, one Isaac Van Hook, 
for a period of fifty years. In course ot time, a firm of cabinet- 
makers, carrying on a respectable business, and liavmg in 
their empld^ment ten or tv\elve journeymen and apprentices, 
took a mad resolution, gave up business, sold their stock, 
hired the corner house over the head of poor Mr Van Hook, 
turned him and his tobacco pipes out of doors, and entered 
upon the grocery business, ** Theirs being a comer, I lost (says 
Mr Thorburn) most of my customers, insomuch that I was 
obliged to look round for some other mode of supporting my 
family. This, you may be sure, I considered a great misfor- 
tune , but, in the sequel, it prepared the w'ay for introducing 
me into a more agreeable and profitable business. 

About this time the ladies m New York were beginning to 
show a taste for flowers, and it was customary to see flower- 
pots in the grocery stores; these articles also formed part of 
my stock. 

In the fall of the year, when the plants wanted shifting, 
preparatoiy to their being placed in the parlour, I was often 
asked for pots of a handsomer quality or better make As 
already stated, I was looking round fc^^me other means to 
support iny family All at once it cameiiito my mind to take 
and paint some of my common flowerpots with green varnish 
paint, thinking it would better suit the taste of the ladies than 
the common bnckbat-coloured ones. I pan^ted two fair, and 
exposed them in front of my window; they soon drew atten- 
tion, and were sold. I paftited six pair; they soon went the 
same way Being thus encouraged, I Continued painting and 
selling to good advantage. This was in the fall of rSoa. 
One day, in the month of April following, I observed a man, 
for the first time, selling flower plants in the Fly Market, 
which thea stood at the foot of Maiden Lane As I carelessly 
passed along, 1 took a leaf, and vubbmg it between my finger 
and thumb, asked him what was the name of it He answered, 
a geranium. This, as far as 1 can recollect, was die first time I 
ever heard that the flowei; in question waa a geranium, as, 
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before this, l^had no taste for, nor paid any attention to 
I looked a few nimntes at the plant, diought it had a 

^plcasanf smell, and that it would look well if removed into one 
of my green flower-pots to stand on xny connter and thus 
draw attention. 

Observe, I did not purchase this plant with the intention of 
selling It again, but merely to draw attention to my green pots, 
and let the people see how well the pots looked when the 
plant was in them. Next day some one fanned and pur- 
chased both plant and pot The day following I went when 
the market was nearly over, judging the man would sell 
cheaper rather llian have the trouble of carrying them over 
the river, as he lived at Brooklyn— -and in those days there 
were neither steam nor horse-boats. Accordingly, I purchased 
two plante, and having sold them, 1 began to think that some- 
thing might be done m this way; and so I continued to go at 
the close of the market, and always bargained for the unsold 
plants. The man, finding me a useful customer, would assist 
me to carry them home, and show me how to shift the plants 
out of his pots and put them into the green-pots^ if any cus- 
tomers wjsjied It I soon found, by his tongue, that he was a 
Scotchman, and being countrvmen, we wrought into one an- 
other’s hands Sjnart and thus, from having one plant, 

in a short tim^ I had fifty The thing being a novelty, began 
to draw attention , people carrying their country friends to see 
the curiosities of the city would step in to see my plants. In 
some of these visits the strangers would express a wish to have 
some of the^iC plants, but, having so far to go, could not carry 

them. Then they would ask if I had no seed of such plants ; 

then, a^m, other? would ask for cabbage, turnip, or radish 
seed, &c. These frequent inquiries length set me thinking 
that, if I could get seeds, I woulfl be able to sell them , but 
here lay the difficulty As no one sold seed in New York, 
none of the farmers or gardeners sowed more than what they 
wanted for their oyn use, there being no maiket for an over- 
plus* In this dilemma I told my situation to the person from 
whom I had always bought the plants m the Fly Market He 

^said he was now raising seeds, with the intention of selling 
them next apnng along with his plants in the market , but 
added, that, if J would take his seeds, he would quit the 
market, and stay kt home and lais^ plants and seeds for me to 
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Bell A bargain was immediately struck , I pur^iascd his stock 
of seeds, amounting to fifteen dollars, and thus commenced a 
business, on the 17th of September, 1805, that became the^ 
most extensive establishment of the kind in the Western 
world ” 

The self reliance, the rare mental qualities here displayed 
might, in a wider sphere, have raised this man to eminence 

A narrative of a higher kind is presented to us in the story 
of the life ^ Thomas Brassey. 

Thomas Brassey, born in November, 1805, was the son of a 
gentleman farmer at Bueiton, in Cheshire At twelve years 
of age he was sent to school at Chester, and at sixteen was 
appienticed to a land-surveyor and agent named Lawton 
In this capacity he was first employed in surveying the line of 
the Shrewsbury and Holyheaxl road , and lus qulc]^ncs^> and 
industry were so conspicuous, that at the conclusion of his 
apprenticeship Mr Lawton received him as his partner, and 
placed him at the head of a branch business whicl) he had 
established at Birkenhead* Much of the young partner's 
attention was here devoted to the manufacture of bricks , and 
he invented' a kind of crate to facilitate, and thereby cheapen, 
the labour of loading and unloatimg In 1832 h'b married , 
and soon arterw\ards, on the death of Mk l^awton, became 
sole agent for Mr. Pine, the owner of the Biik^nhead estate. 
Having made the acquaintance of the celebrated George 
Stephenson, he so impressed the latter with a cQnviction of 
his admirable business qualities that he persuaded him to 
tender for tlie work on the Grand Junction Rail>yay dhis he 
did , but his estimate being too higdi, he lost the contract. 
Nothing discouraged, he tendered again, and^for the F-fenkridge 
Viaduct between Stafford and Wolverhampton was successful 
He earned through this unciertaking w*!!!! great spirit and much 
thoroughness, giving indications of those powers of organisation 
whicli he afterwards disph}ed m so remarkable a degiee. His 
wife urged him at once to give himself up wholly to railway work, 
her sound judgment convincing her that, if be left Birkenhead, 
he would-be able to find a much more important sphere for 
the exercise of Ins special rbiht,ies by ei|||ltmg in the small ^ 
band of men who had at that time taken in hand the construc- 
tion of tlie British railways Acting upon her prudent advice, 
he thereupon became a contractor for public works on the 
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roost colossal ^alc His enterprise spurned the insular Unnts 
of Great Britain With ready boldness and sclf-reUai^ce he 
unclertocfk a miniber of most important engagements abroad , 
m Fr^ce, Italy, Denmark, Ausliia, m Austialu, Canada, and 
even in India A large industnal army executed his bidding, 
and ' on peaceful triumphs in almost every land. 

Retw-e^m his operatives and himself the most cordial feelings 
^ of goodwill existed , and his conduct was so liberal just, and 
* considerate, that he fully merited the affection and esteem with 

Ich he was legaroea A certain shaic of the profils was 
alu lys allotted to his agents, while he did all he could to 
further the extension of the ^ butty gang system, by means 
ol which a certain piece of work was let out to ten or fifteen 
men, the profits being equally divided, with a small extra profit 
to the head man in cliarge His sub-contractors he treated with 
the greatest gcnerosiiy and confidence, and they weie alwa>s 
content to accept engagements on the terms he offered I’hey 
knew they could trust to htm, of his own volition, to coiiect 
a mistake oi leniedy an injustice If the original contiact 
pioved too hard a bargain for the sub-contractor, Mr Hrai,sey 
would alway^s increase the price or make up the defn lency m 
s >me oth^ r waj Again, if a di|putc arose betvyeen his agents 
and the ciigmeers of the company for whom he was wot king 
as ‘to the best node of proceeding svilh the work, he had an 
admirable wMy of settling it would appear, peihaps unex 
pcctedly, anxmgst the conteW^^ parlies ' would not back u}> 
ins own agents, or enter into vexatious contention with the 
engineeis of the company, but would, in the presence 'jf them 
all, lake the “gangers'' into council, and ask them what was 
their opinion on tlie matter It was generally found that the 
gangers bad a veiy clear opinion, and a very judicious (fne, of 
the way in which the work should proceed, and,, at any rate, the 
disputing parties felt that the opinion of these men, with whom 
the manual execution of the work rested, was an opinion which 
It was very desiiable to defer to and to conciliate* 1 his mode 
of leference and unrefined arbitration was eminently character- 
istic of this gteat emplo)er of labour. • 

# One gams a vifid idea of Mr. Brassey’s admirable business 
qualities, of his vigour, administrative capacity, and confidence 
in himself, from a consideration of the numerous great under- 
takings he successfully carried out .Here is a partial list ol 
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them ; — The G^and Trunk Kailway of Canad5/( including the 
Victoria tubular bridge orer the broad St Lawrence \ the 
Caledonian Railway , the Kantes and Caen, Maxenima and 
Leghorn, Jutland, Warsaw and Terrcspol, Kronpnnz, Rudolf- 
stadt, and Suczama and Jassy railways The Central Argentine, 
the Delhi> and the Indian Chord Line, are among the railways 
laid down under his supenntendence Then there \yere con- 
siderable , contracts on the Scottish Central, Great Northern, 
Lancashire and Carlisle, Noith StiffordshU’ej Buckinghamshire, 
North Devon, East Suffolk, Leicester *and Hitchin, South 
Tilbury and Southend, Bury St Edmunds and Cambridge, 
and Severn Valley. His energy was almost boundless Mr 
Harribon says of him — “ I have known him come direct from 
France to Rugby Having left Havre the night before, he 
would have been engaged in the office in London* the whole 
day, he would then come down to Rugby by the mail train at 
twelve o’clot k, and it was his common practice to be on the 
works by six o’clock the next morning He would frequently 
Walk from Rugby to Nuneaton, a distance of sixteen miles 
Having arrived at Nuneaton in the afternoon, he would pro- 
ceed the same night by road to Tamworth, and the next 
moining he would be out on t|ie road so sdon that he had the 
rcpuution among his staff of being the first man on the works 
He used to pioceed over the wprk3 from TamWOitb to Staffoid, 
walking the greater part distance, and he would 

frequently proceed that samt^etung to Lancaster, in order 
to inspect the works m progress under the contiact which he 
had for the execution of the railway from* Lancaster to 
Carlisle ” It was said of him by one who rightly"^ estimated 
the stiength of his determination and rhis profound self- 
rehante — ^'ICheJiad been a paison, he would have been a 
bishop , a prize fighter, fie would have won the champion’s 
belt And Sir Arthur Helps thus commemorates the singleness 
of purpose, the concentration of aim which marked his career; 
— The ruling passion of hiS life was to execute great works 
which he believed to be of the highest utility to mankind ; to , 
becotnef^a celebrated man m so doing— -celebrated for faithful- 
ness, punctuality, and completeness in the'’ execution Of h s 
work , also — for this was a great point with him— to continue 
to give employment to all those persons who had already 
embarked with him in his great enterprises', not by any means 
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forgetting the ^mbler class of labourers whom he engaged in 
his service ** » > 

It was characteristic of Mr. Brassey that he always found 
time Ibr everything. He was never in a hurry and never 
behindhand He wasted not a moment, he never left a 
letter unanswered. When he visited Scotland m the shooting 
season, a bag containing writing appliances and a pile of 
• letters that requu-ed acknowledgment always accompanied 
the luncheo^-baske^jj| He would enjoy a brisk short walk on 
the moor, and the shelter of a s]icpherd"s hut or 

screened Uy a stone dyke, would sit down and write his letters 
with his usual clearness and intelligence. Idleness was a 
thing utterly beyond his comprehension In his own words t 
— ** It requires a special education to be idle» or to employ 
the tvventj^four hours m a lational way without any particular 
calling or occupation. To live the life of a gentleman,” he 
woulcl add, ** one must have been brought up to it. It is inv 
possible for a man who has been engaged in business pursuits 
ihe greater part of his life to retire j if he does so, he soon 
discovers that he has made a mistake. I shall not retire 5 but 
if for some good reason I should be obliged to do so, it would 
be to a faim There 1 shouldjbring up stocky which I should 
cause to be weighed every day, ascertaining, at the same time, 
their daily cost as against the increasing weight I should then 
know when to sell, and start again with a fresh lot.” 

Mr. Bras^ey died, worn Out' with work, in 1870. He was 
only sixty-five yeais of age, but, counted by deeds, hu» life had 
really be^ a ^ong one, as it had unquestionably been noth 
useful anJl honourable 

Crossing the Atfcintic, we meet with ^ representative man, 
who m some respects may be comjared t r Thomas Btassey, 
and was a no less striking example of what may be achieved 
by industry when supported by self-reliance. We allude to 
Mr Gngg of Philadelphia, the founder of a well-known 
American publishing firm. Beginning the world as art 
orphan boy, he died in possession of a fortune, though he had 
abundantly^ shown that he knew how to spend monly widely 
As well as how to acquire it prudently^ It is put forward as one 
strong explanation of his success, that he enjojed a singular 
power of inspning (what always proved to be a legitimate) 
conviction of bis amceiity, honour; and ability. He hiros^U 
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was accustomed to say of the thoroujB:h businej/j. man, m words 
originally applied to a statesman, dut '*he should have in an 
eminent tlegiee the self sustaining power of inielltlct^ He 
must possess energy and enterprise, with perseverance and 
great mental deleinimation To inspire confidence, which 
after all is the highest of earthly qualities, is a mystical some- 
thing, which IS felt but cannot be described ** 

The special qualifications necessary to success in trade, 
commerce, and^ we may add, profeillional life, are indi- 
cated in the advice which Mr Grigg gave to young men 
They were to be industnous and economical ^iicy wcie 
warned against wasting time or money in small but useless 
pleasures an<l indulgences And here we may note tint 
It is just these small bits of self indulgence which wreck 
young lives As to the unprolilable expenditure Of money, 
Mr Gngg sagely remarks, that if the young cou<d be in- 
duced to begin saving as soon as they entered on the paths 
ot life, the way would ever become easier for them, and, 
witliout debarring themselves fiom the usual necessaries 
or comfoits, they would not fail to attain a competency 
“Our people,” says an American wnter, “are ceruinly among 
the most improvident and extravagant on the face of the 
earth” Mr. Gladstone has recently pronounced the sime 
vcidu t on the people of England “ It is enoifgh to make the 
nieicliant of the old school, who looks back and thinks what 
economy, jirudcnce, and discretion he had to biin^g to bear on 
lus own business (they are, in fact, the basis oi all successful 
enterprise), start back in astonishment lo look at the leckless 
waste and extravagance of the age and people Tne highest 
test of respectability is honest industry Well directed m<ius- 
try msfkes man happy [in ^ certain degree] The really noble 
class, the class that was noble wdien ‘ Adam delved and Eve 
sp\n,' and have piescived to this day their patent untarnished, 
IS tlie laborious and industrious. Until men have learned 
industry, economy, and self-control, they cannot be safely 
intrusted with wealih.” 

Certainly this is an age of unthrlft A proftise expenditure 
seems to be the curse of every^class alike. The artisan is a- 
recklessly lavisii as the capitalist, and the collier indulges in 
luxuries which would formerly have been considered proper 
only for the most alTlueut. Whether there is a strain of ex- 
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irAiragance in fee English character we will not undertake to 
ari;ue y but it is'noticeable that the syiniialhies of the people 
go out towards the free-handed^ towanls the prodigality 
oi Ciec?rge IV rather than the soberness of George 11 L, towards 
the spendtimft Sheridan lather than the economical Woids- 
worth Marlborough's thnftmess has robbed him of much of 
hib popularity, and Macaulay even exaggeiaies it into avarice, 
. and bitterly censures it as a mean and despicable j/ice. No 
doubt in England the virtue of economy is but lightly 
cbtccnicd 

To indifttry and economy, said Mr. Gngg, add self-reliance. 
Do not take too inudi advice The man of business should 
keep at the helm and steer his ouo bark In early life every 
nuin should be taught to think and act for himself, to rely on 
his own c.#pacity, and, like Hal o’ the Wynd in Scott’s novel, 
to fight for his own hand Unless a man is act ustomed to trust 
to lus own lesources, his talents will never be fully developed , 
he will never gain that quickness of perception, that prompti- 
tude of decision, that readiness of action, which are essential 
to tlie successful conduct of affairs. Had not Nelson been 
accustomed, to confide in himself, the victoiy off Cape St, 
Vincent would have been shor^ of halt its glory. 

We have abeady enlarged upon the importance of punctu- 
ality Mr Grigg called it “the mother of confidence’’ He 
did not think it enough for a merchant to fulfil his engage- 
ments, but Viiat he undertook to do he must do at the exact 
tme as well as in the 7vay presenbed. The inienlepeudcnce 
of rneich^nts-s^and, indeed, of all men engaged in bininess — 
IS 50 great engagements, like a chain, which, accord- 

ing to the law mechanics, is never stronger than in its 
weakest link, are more frequently ^roken thibiigh ihe^weak- 
ness of others than their own. But a persistent fulfilment of 
obligations is not only of the greatest importance, because it 
enables others to meet ^har engagements promptly ; it is also 
the most satisfactory evidence that our affairs are well ordered, 
our means all easily available, our force ni bkttle array, and 
everyihmg ready for action,’' A man’s business slfouUl be 
ffi as excellent inm ” as a Qifeen’s ship, 

It was yeiy good advice of Mr, Gngg that men should 
attend to the mmotmof to small things as well 4 $ 

g(t£at,.todetailka^iwdH as difference tq 
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arc considered tnvialities is often considered aimatk ofgentu» 
We ate asked to admire pictures m which the nghts and shades 
are dashed m ” with bold hand,*^ and the laws *o? propor- 
tion and perspective plainly disregarded because notundefstood 
We are told that this is an evidence of wealth of iinagination 
and boldness of execution We reply, that m no such, way 
did Titian or Raffaelle work. Then, again, we are invited 
to praise tjhe wild exubeianre of poems like Walt Whitman’s — , 
poems without grace ot form, exactness ofv expression, or har- 
mony of diction The free independent genius of the modern 
singer despises, we are told, the rules and conventionaluies 
that fettered a Milton or a Wordsworth.^* But for ourtiJiart we 
prefer Milton and Wordsworth, with their sum of 'artistic 
complelenesi* and their happy attention to details So m 
busmens, we like to see everything in its place, andrive recom- 
mend the master to make sure that there is a place for every* 
thing A young man should look upon capital, if he start wub 
It, or as he may aapjire it, simply as the tool with wluch he iS 
to work, not as a substitute for industry It is fiequently the 
case that diligence m minor employments is the most sue* 
cessful introduction to gieat enterprises Najipleon was a 
studious suWieutenant of arpllery before he burst on the 
world as the victor of the Bndgc of Lodi, 

Again, beware of selfishness Not only is*' it in itself the 
meanest of vices, but it is the parent of bo many, and its 
pffspnng are all so hateful 1 It interfertrs both wifh’the means 
and the end of acquisition; makes money more difficult to 
acquire, and not worth having when it is acqifired ^ It dulls 
the affections of the heart ^ n cripples the powers ofj the intel- 
lect The egotist is a torment to himself, a^omsance to others 
On th€ other hand, he wl^ has thought for others is sure to 
make his own happine^. As Jeremy Bentham says, **Thc 
effort of beneficence may not benefit those for whom it was in- 
tended, but when w^isely directed it benefit the person from 

whom It emanates. Good and fnendly conduct may meet with 
an unworthy and ungrateful return, but the absence of grati- 
tude- on Vhe part of the receiver cannot destroy the self-appio- 
biUion which recompenses the ^iver, and We may s<?atter thi 
seeds of Courtesy and kindliness atound us at so httte expense. 
Some of them will inevitably fall on good ground, an<f grow 
up into benevolence In the minds of olheiri^^and alt of ^ them 
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w\\l bear fruit bfhappiheSs m the bosom whence they apnngp 
Once bkst ar^ll the virtues always, twice blest somcUmes/^ 
Mr Gngg's next head of counsel was, “ Accustom yourself 
to thmk vigorously Mental capital, li\e pecuniary; must be 
well invested if a good return is desired~must be rightly 
adjusted and rightly applied ; and to this end accurate, pains* 
taking, and continuous thought is absolutely necessary. 

Again, we must: take advantage of everything, however its 
• mote in appearance, that has, or can have, any bearing upon 
<?uccess The man of business should be contihually on the 
watch for^nfoimalion, as greedy knowledge and as alert in 
githering it as Macaulay ; he should seue every idea that can 
pobsilily throw light upon his path ; he should be an attentive 
reader of books of ajpracUcal character, as well as a careful 
student o^ all useful, inspiring, and elevating literature 
Lastly^ never lorget a favour, said Mr Grigg, for ingratitude 
13 the basest trait ot man's heart Hus may seem a copybook 
maxnn, but us tnith cannot be disputed^ though too frequently 
It IS forgotten It may be moie convincing to some people 
that ingratitude dm not pay. Men soon grow chary ot help- 
ing a person who receives every favour as a matter of right, 
and shows* himself utterly insensible to the kindness of the 
individual conternng it The World has a very just and a very 
natural antipa^> to the ungrateful 
Such are the axioms of busine^^s morality which Mr Ongg 
founded on a long experiencCf They may be commended to 
the reader for digestion and assimilation. 

• ^ 

We nftw reiume our subject We hare spoken at some 
length o?vanous£uaUties and habits which seemed to us indis- 
pensable to all who desire to take a worthy part in Jthe life- 
battle ; but we hf^ve saKl ii^hiug wpon (at) • Vet this is, per- 
haps, the one quality which is necessary to the siitressful 
acUon of all other good qualities. We have seen many fine 
opportunities wasted by men of estiraalde character and more 
than ordinary talent for want of tact We have seen ]) 03 sibie 
friends offended influenfiai patrons lost, through wajit of tact 
/We have seen a career of energy apd perseverance spoiled bjr 
want of tact We have seen tact win its way to the foremost 
plades while talent lagged m the rear “Talent," says an 
anonymous essayist, **taJe»t is power ; tapt is skill. Talent is 
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weight , tact IS momentum Talent knows whjit to do ; tact 
knows how to do u Talent makes a man K/pecuble, tact 
makes him respected Talent i'> wealth, tact is leulycnone) ” 

'1 j t mikes tncntls, talent makes eneniits Tact knows the 
seasons wheu— 

fo take 

Occasion by Uie !i iiid , ” 

Talent too^flen misses them We chm't know that wc can ' 
easily define tact, that we can saj in a tew words txactU wliat 
it ts It IS something more jthan manner, )et manner enteis 
largely into il It is a cornbination of quickness, firmness, 
readiness, good temper, and facility It something whuh 
never offends, never excites jealousy, never provokes iivilry, 
never triads upon other people*s toes “Kveiv nsli lus us 
lly,” &i)s a moralist , ** but even the ncdit ilv is not^ enough , 
you must jda) it nicely at the right spe** ' And tli it is Just w h it 
tact docs Tact js ])raclicdl talent, it is foice of cluracUr 
united to dcxteiity of action, and soltened by ease of manner 
Or perhaps we may call it insight guided by experience It 
detects a want and at once supplies a remedy It sees an 
opening and itnme<liately profits by it hoi all the practical 
put poses ol life,*^ says the essayist already quoted, “ tact carries 
It agunst talent ten to one Talent has many a compliment 
from the bench, but tact touches iecs from attorneys and 
clients Talent speaks learnedly and logically, tact triumph- 
antly Talent makes the world wonder th it it gets on no faster , 
tact excites astonishment that it gets on so fist And the 
secret IS, that it has no weight to carry , it makes ,na false 
steps , It loses no tune , it takes all times , and by kocjnng its 
eye on the weathercock, 15 able to lake advantage of every 
wind UidPt blows To fwiraphrase some lines of Emerson's — 

** Tact elmches the ; 

Tact wins m the fi™, 

Gels the vote in the Senate 
Spite of Gladstone or Bright*' 

Whit genius could do we know from the career of Lord ,, 
Brougham, wliat tact could accomplish, ftom the career of 
Lord Lvndhurst We do not for one moment deny that 
genius IS the higher and nobler gift ; but tad wust not be 
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despised, foi It IS often needed to render the work of genius 
available for r^^nkmd at large 1 he genius of the astronomer 
calculatts the motions of the heavenly bodies j the lacL of the 
pilot fames the richly laden argosy salely into harbour. Besides, 
genius IS a rare endowment, wliUe tact is, to some extent, the 
]>i(xhict of cultivation — that is, of observation, refiection, and 
stlf-control We are not at all sure that in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life tact has not done more than genius for the well- 
being of humanity Whtri is the use of being able^o harness 
the coursers of the sun if }OU cannot dnve your cart home from 
market srfely? Practical talent does so much to ease the 
working of the wheels of life, that only ungrateful ignorance 
will presume to depreciate it 

“The acme of all faculties,” says a writer, ** is common 
sense,” ai^d common sense is tact We will not say, however, 
that it is.the acme of all faculties. We prefer to |ay tliat it 
IS the golden thread which should string them together. 
Whether weiltli and honour are the sole objects a man should 
live for, we will not argue here, but we agiec with the asser* 
tiou that these arc won more often by men of action than by 
men of thought The secret of all success lies in being alive 
to what IS going on around one , in adjusting one’s self to 
one’s conditions , in being ^mpathetu and receptive ; m " 
knowing the wants of the time, in saying to one’s fellows 
what they want to hear or what they need to hear at the right 
moment , wi being the sum, the concretion, the result of 
the influences of the present time It is not enough to do the 
right thing peuse , it must be done at the right time and place 
Frederick the Great saui of Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, 
that he aSways w^^ited to take the second step before he had 
taken the first. The world is full of such unpractical ^^leople, 
who fail because they refuse to rccSgtiise M thousand condi- 
tions which fence a man m, and are impatient to reach the 
goal without passing over the intermediate ground It is not 
so often talent which the unsuccessful man lacks as ta< t ” 

Names of individuals who would have done so much better 
for themselves for their fellows hsid their tact been equal 
/o their ability erbwd opoh one memory We think of Gold- 
smith and of William Cobbett, of Dean Swift and of Haydon, 
and cannot repress a sigh. Each oi us, in his own little circle, 
knows one or two fp«ta&Ci». the other hand, history is 
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full of examples of what tact can accomplish /of a Walpole 
peacefully establishing a dynasty, of a Talleyrand winning 
diplomatic tnumphs against great odds, of a Leopold* of Bel- 
gium consolidating a kingdom — all through tact The vfrtues 
of the late Prince Consort never earned a generoub recogni- 
tion from the public dunng his lifetime because he was defi- 
cient in tact ; whereas it was the tact of Louis XIV that 
threw a glamour of popularity over the vices of his life and 
the eitors 8f his government* The social success of the agents 
of the Homan Church has been largely owing to that tact 
which our blunter and less refined Anglicanism shwnks from 
cultivating Yet Us value m ecclesiastical affairs, as in all the 
transactions of life, was proved by the caiecr of the late Bishop 
Wilherforcc 

Of tact may with justice be said, what a popular^ournalist 
has said of worldly wisdom (which, by the way, is something 
more selfish and much meaner than tact), that at one extreme 
It runs up into the art of governing, at the other descends to 
tliat of merely pleasing “It is as indispensable to the 
Premier m Parliament as to the Foreign Office clerk m the 
salms And here we may note that Lord Palmerston, in his 
later years, showed himselt a perfect master of it * “ Between 
these poles — between aims the loftiest and most trivial — is the 
proper and legitimate sphere for the exercise o^ knowledge of 
the world A man may be said to possess it when he exhibits 
practical wisdom in all tlie minor relations of soCiaV hfe As a 
guest, as a host, as a national creditor, as an income-tax payer, 
as a railway passenger, as the vendor or i)urchascr of a horse, 
he has functions and duties to perform. The way^n which 
these are discharged makes the diflference l«:tvveen fbe social 
simpleton and the worldlmg* The former wiU be perpet^^ally 
coming to grief in one or me othet of them. It he is enter- 
taining, he will abuse the grandmother of the most influential 
man at his table It was surely just such an one who, at the 
opera, observed to Lord North, “ What an exceedingly ugly 
woman is seated !n yonder boxP' was the reply, 

*' that is toy wife I Oh,*^ stammefod the (tenfused simple- 
ton, “1 mean the lady next t6 hen^ **Ay," rejoined the% 
imperturbable pecFi “ that is, my sister I " To continue. 
he dines out, he will ask for fish twice, in spite of the waning 
proj^ortions of the cod ^md the ind%oant glances of the lady 
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of the house As a contributor to the revenue* he witt be 
always in arrcJks, and incurnng the terrors of Somerset House. 
At a railway station, he will disturb the equanimity of the 
porters by a fussiness arising from a vague but awful regard of 
steam-power. In all dealings with horse-flesh he will be guided 
by the sinijile rule of buying in the dearest market and selling 
m the cheapest As a letter^wnter, he shows characteristic 
naiveU There is a Curious infelicity m bis style. To a sub- 
ordinate he will write with undue famiharity, of an air of 
ndiculous assumption, to an equal, with a smack of arro- 
gance. •The oddest rays of comfort will gleam across his 
Icttris of condolence, while his congratulations will partake of 
a somewhat funereal character, in addressing members of 
thove world-wide families, he will not be particular as to the 
m Tjuivtl), or the 'Ihompson.” 

Anvl this is to be observed of tact, that It is as vi^luable in 
small things as m gteat, in private as in public spheres. In a 
large employer of labour, the bead of a public department, 
the manager of a railway, the chief of a great mercantile con- 
cern, tact IS essential but it is scarcely less valuable, cer-- 
tainly not Jess useful, in the master of a school or the father 
of a family In society its j^reciousness is always and every- 
where felt Tact and good -hum our~and, of course, the two 
always go together — are the pillars which support the social 
fabric. For tact, to sum up our efforts at definition, is the art 
of not pnfitng onis foot in tt , and were there no professors of 
this ait in our social circles, life would become a burden ! 

We Ij^ve »?poken of tact as if it were wlentical with practi- 
cal talcjit, and yet there ts a difference between the two. 
The former will* never be found without the latter, but the 
latter may exist without the former. It was want of tact 
which led a person to say^ wheq^iSbnvcrsing with one of out 
Hanoverian kings — was it not George II ?— “Oh, how I long 
to see a coronation I ” But it was want of practical talent 
which induced Beethoven to send three hundred florms as the 
purchase-money of a few shirts and halba-doaen fmeket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and feoldsmith to attire himseJf in a paif of scarlet 
^ breeches when he called upifa his bishop to slate bis tntentioii 
of taking holy otdexa 

Let US to relate a story ia illustration of practical 
talent • 
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Eugenie, the daughter of a Marseilles merchant, married a 
Catalan officer tn the service of Don Carlos/ the pretender 
to the Spani«vh ciown Her husband fell in battle , aftd after 
burying him m a grave dug with her own hands, the •’poor 
penniless widow, with her two children, fled to the solitude of 
the Spanish mountains, where she found shelter in a ruined 
convent There, by performing various trivial ofhees for the 
sliepherds and peasants, she obtained a scanty crust and milk 
for her infaftts As she grew acquainted with the women who 
visited the moimtams to carrv food to their husbands, she in- 
vited them to bring with them their spinning wheels, mnd work 
together in her place of abode, siigge^Jting that such a plan 
was more convenumt and less solitary tlian for each to labour 
by heisclf, Numbeis of them accepted her invitation, and 
at the end of every week the grateful peasants presqnte<I her 
wiiii a handful of spun wool from each Out of these hand- 
fuls of spun wool her practical talent in due time made a Uige 
sum of money and gamed a laige estate 

Descending occasiorally to the nearest town, she sohl hei 
tvool-gatherings, jind, through thts means, in a few months 
arcumulaied sufficient money to purchase the raiy material 
horn the shepherds; and she then begged from her guests an 
hour’s labour each in place of^the handful of wool VVIicn 
the siimmei season and its occupations were past,»ahe collected, 
by tact and industry, sufficient fund« to pay tliem for their 
work, and at the next shee[>sheanng became the* purchaser 
of more than half the wool 

Encouraged by the great success of her dexterous manage- 
ment, she proceeded in the following spring, escorted iJy some 
fnemily shepherds, to the frontien There sho contracted with 
one of the greatest woobbuyers m the country for the produce 
of her next winter’s spmntq^ In the space of three years the 
old convent was converted into a spinning factory, became 
renowned throughout all Northern Spam for the supenor 
quality of Us prcKluce, and proved both a source of social 
comfort an<l pecuniary prosperity to the poor peasants who 
had once, •out of their httle store, exercised a disinterested 
chanty towards its then desolate dftid necessitous inmate. 

The widow lady’s web of good fortune grew wider every 
year, and in time she became an exceedingly wealthy 
tahst, with literally a bank «of knd 
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She possessed four factories in Spain and seven in Fratvce, 
besides coiton^nd i^ax nnils m Belgium. And all this great 
fortunewas bunt by practical talent and tact upon the founda- 
tion of a few handfuls of wool * 

'1 he world has often wondered at the curious want of prac 
tical talent, tact, common sense (call it what you will), exlnbuetl 
by men of fine intellectual gifts How many wise moralities 
have been expended upon the apparent anomaly of the genius 
which scales the heights of human knowledge, ifhd renders 
them practicable to meaner minds, being utterly unable to 
manage 4he simplest business transactions with correctness! 
Strange is it, they exclaim, that a Dryden, who could write 
vigorous poetry and eloquent prose, should be unable to keep 
out of debt , that Adam Smith, who discoursed profoundly on 
“ The Wealth of Nations,'" should fail in the management of his 
househeja But a little reflection dissipates the astonishment 
'1 here is no necessary connection between deep thinking and 
the piactical talents that most leadily discharge the duties of 
daily life A philosopher, with eyes fixed on the siaiS, will 
oit< n stumble m the pool at his feet, or wondei bow ** Uic calf 
Wv.nt in at^the auger-hole * 

There is much truth m the observation tliat a man whose 
vision, if limited, is clear, is Both more confident in himself, 
and more dirt-::! in dealing with cucumstances and itb others, 
111 in a man with a wider honxon of thought, whose many- 
sided capa«u> discerns several courses and recognises numerous 
objections We are frequently meeting with cases like that of 
Coleridge orJ.)e Quincey, where subtle intellectual perceptions 
and rare imaginative powers are comparatively nullified by a 

^ We must explain this allusion m a The r mtt of a taftyard near 

A certain town in Vngima resolved to erect a stand or stoic in on^ of ihc 
mam streets for llte sale of lenthir, the purchase of law hidci*, an»l Mini fat 
0]:>erai ions. Aftu his budding was con*]>leied, he began fo coo'^t ler what 
manner of stgn it w«mld be best to put wp fur l)ic puroou of drrwrng tiie 
public allenlion to his new cslabtislmienl j and for days and the 

subject puzzled >iun miglUily Several d<*vicr‘a were, une afrer Uic other, 
adopted, and on fariher consideration rcjet'tcd At list h^ hit upon a 
0 hippy idea, Ife bored an auger bole through thp door post, and htock a 
catfa till mto it, with the bushy end projecting After a while *» grave- 
broweii individual wtih sjieclades on nose might l)e seen standing near 
the door ganng iidentiy on the sign And ihete he continueil to stand, 
alisorb^d, contemplative, silent, gazing and gazing until tlie hide dealer*! 
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want of energy^ self-comtnand^ practical talent. Colendge*# 
life, for instance, was like his own ‘‘Kiibla-Klyn”-«- beautiful* 
but incomplete and dreamy Genius conceives tlie idea, but it 
is practical talent that realises it. Strength of will often accom- 
plishes what genius is forced to leave undone Ihoughtful 
brains puzaile themselves to loosen the Gordian knot, Alex- 
ander draws his sword and cuts it Men of genius, says 
Mallhus, ** waste time m meditating and comparing, when they 
should actSnstantatieously and with power They put micro- 
scopes to their eyes, and cannot drink for fear of the animal- 
cules. In shoit, they iheonse too much A loaf*b.ikod is 
better than a harvest contemplated An acre m Kent or 
Surrey is better than a principality in Utopia Genius, to be 
practically useful, says the author of ** I^ron,” must be endowed 
not only with wings wherebv to fly, but with legi, wjiercon to 
stand Both practical and speculative ability are, np doubt, 
modifications of mental power , but one on that account by no 
means implies the other, any more than dexterity in performing 
a juggler's feats involves the ait of reefing a sail, though they 
are both mstinces of physical skill 

Practical talent, is, of course, in business the special 
desideratum Such men as the Browns, the Canards, the 
Aimitages, the Bairds, the Bunft»es, the Barings, the Gurneys, 
have owed everything to their possession of tlidis rare quality. 
Tact with them has been the secret of success. A thorough 

• 

cariosity was greatly excitci m tom Stepping out, he addressed the 
individual 

**Gogd morning,” said he. • ^ 

‘*Morniftg I ” said the other, stiH intently regarding the sign. 

♦‘You want to buy leather?” inquired the storekeeper • 

“Do 

“No 

♦* Perhaps you are a farmer f” 

-No” 

♦A merchant, ma\be?” 

** Ai-e you a doctor?” 

♦*No” • 

♦* What are yon, then ?” 

Pm a philosopher t have been standing here for an hour, trying to 
ice if 1 could ascertain hOw that calf jtot through lliat auger hole * ” 

Many are the philosophers tn this world who waste their time and 
energies in speculations of equal •vanity, and are as eaed/deliidea t 


want to scU hides?” 
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Acquai»>Unce with dletaih, a vigiUnt eye for difficultly^, a teady ' 
skill for dealinj^with them, these characteristics may be tracea 
in all oirr famous ‘‘'merchant adventurers/* the men who have 
made and maintained the commerce of F4i|^taiid It was said 
of A T. Stewart, the American tniUionaire, that so exact was 
his comprehension of all the departments of his immense 
business, that his employes sometimes imagined be must 
have an invisible telegraph girdling the entire estvtbhshment 
Like a spider m his web, he was keenly alive to tSe minutest 
incident that ocemred within its precincts. He was seldom 
seen, yetehis presence Was everywhere felt, and his practical 
talent ensured the regular working of all that vast Organisaboru 
So, too, practical talent was the peculiar endowment ot Wei* " 
ington. It uas visible in all his movements in the Peninsula ^ 
and It pjfovfed to be the foundation on which was securely 
raised the fabric of his renown. 

From any summary of business qualities and habits, hoW't 
ever rapid, it is impossible to omit decision. It follows, of 
course, from self-reliance as light from the presence of the 
sun The man with just cpn6dence in himself and a lofty 
independenre of externa! ihfiuencos, who sees clearly and 
thinks clearly, will necessarily decide promptly And of all 
wretched chaiactcrs the nianV^who can never make up his 
mind '* is the wiost wretched A tonnent to bimscli, he is the 
reproach and laughter of Others, who frequently suffer m no 
small degree from his hesitation, decay, and fickleness. There 
can scarcely be any more fatal censure passed upon a man 
than that implied in the Patnarch*$ apostrophe to Ills son . 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel/' The very promise 
of well 3oing must he denied to the waverer. Hisioiy has 
recorded the evils inflicted on two natioux^by the ujstafoihty 
of James I of England and VL fef Scotland , and many of 
us have read with appreciation the anecdote of the criticism 
so aptly passed upon him by his chaplain, who, when ordered 
to preach before the king, read as bi$ text, with emphatic signifi- 
cance, **/am£!sh anA that wavereth is like a wave 

of the Sea driven with the wind and tossed,^" provoking from 
othe self-conscious roonarrhF the exclamation, ‘‘Saul o' my 
body, he is at me already I" That ‘‘dauntless temper of the 
mind" of which Shakespeare speaks i&, however, as piecious 
in the lowliest individual as W kings. Wordsworth rccog^ 
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ntses it a$ part and parcel of the character of his Hat^py 
Warrior — 

** Who, with Sji natural to discern 

W hit knowledge can peifonn, i? dilige it to kirn { 

Abid0« by this resolve, awl st»»pit not there, 
lint inak6'» Kis being Uis prune caic* 

Who, if he lie caHed upon to hec 
Some awful moment to which Het^eii I as joined 
^Great Issues, good or bad tor hunun kino, 

Is happy as a lover , ami attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspned , 

And through the heat of conflict keej's the law ^ 

In dimness made, and sees whit he luicsaw , 

Or if au unexpected call succeed, 

Come w hen it will, is erjuil to the need 

It IS, indeed, a prmury qualification for a successful warrior 
that he should be able to come to mstant decision when 
great penis or great opportunities arise , and for all of us it is 
a good thing if we know how (in the world’s homely language) 
to ** keep our wits about us " Men with this habit of decisive 
action instantly come to the front m sudden emergencies We 
have seen a crowd collected by an accident, \rul every one 
st'inng helplessly, chattering confusedly, un tl le to assist a 
sufferer or remedy a mishaps when suddenly a person of 
calm demeanoui forces his way through the i*>iess, compie- 
hends all the bearings of the situation at a gliiicc., ilecidcb in 
a moment what can or should be done, and unhesitatingly 
proceeds to do it What a relief is aftoided by the appearance 
of such an one I How instantaneously everybody acknow- 
ledges and yield$ to tlie master-spirit I It is men of this 
stamp who, when a ship is wrecked, inspir,^ the cr'ew, com- 
fort th^ passengers, prevent disorder, lower the boats, and 
carry them a*!hore It li men of this stamp who, when 
the battle is lost, rally the fugitives and cover the retreat 
of the broken army. It is such men who, when a city is 
besieged, stimulate the spirits oj^ their fellow-cituens, devise 
measures for the discomfiture of the enemy, and maintain the 
defence s© long as there is hope of a prosperous issue It was 
men of this stamp who, when surprised by the sudden out-^ 
brexk of the Indian Mutiny, saved India for England, by 
calmly meeting danger wherever it arose, never flinching, never 
ofl their guard, never at a loss for expedients, ifever paralysed 
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by ftiar b«««t3adon. Such happily England haa always 
bred m^’’rcat ivAml>ci6* or her hjstot}^ would hairc Wen written 
in iei>s gk)rjou$ and enduring characters. 

It may not be dented, perhaps, that decision i$ to some 
extent u physical quality , that, though a moral power in itself* 

• It is closely connected with physical peculiarities of tcmpcia- 
nient But so much might be said perhaps of all or of most 

• oi our virtues. The mmd Cannot release itjself eiftiiely from 
the miiuences of the body A fit of indigestion may shake 
the firmest will, as it shook Napoleon’s before the battle of 
Borodino, and prevented him firom luarshaUmg and moving 
his forces with his customary decisiveness John Foster, m 
his well-known essay on “Decision of Character," goes so far 
as to say that, if wc could tiace the histories of all the persons 
remarkable for strength of will and force of purpose, we should 
find that the majority were gifted with great constitutional 
firmness If such were the case, we should think it useless to 
insist upon the value of “decision of character " m these pages 
But we believe that, though often inherited or innate, it is 
also a product of cultivation , and that a man, constitutionally 
subject to feebleness or lassitude, may> by diligently watching 
himself, by carefully guarding i^amst every sign of heriutton 
or uncertaint; , and devout submission to the will of God, pre* 
sail over the weakness of the flesh It has been said that 
every man h^s “ the germ of this quality," and we believe it to 
be as susceptible of cultivation as the germ of any other 
quality , that jt is as easy to cultivate a habit of decision as a 
h ibit of industry, and as easy to keep a resolution as to break 
It We Jtc mucl^too prone to shift the burden from our own 
shoulders to those of nature, to comfort, ourselves with the 
consolatory idea tliat the irresolution whicii* springs ffom in- 
dolence and want of thought is due to physical peculuritics of 
temperament " Let no man lay that flattering but dangerous 
unction to his soul To educate one^s^lf up to a just <lecision 
of (hciiacter is part of that moral and mental training which 
coftsiitutes* the chief work of life, by which alohe one <aan attain 
^0^'the stature of the perfect wan." Wc cannot expect to 
complete our education without many disappointments, many 
failures, but these must not discourage us. Because we some 
times fall away from a purpose, we must not lose heart , 
because we waver when we sfaouU stand firm, we must not 

m 
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too hastily assume that we are the victims of a constitutional 
weakness of character On the contrary, ley us accept the 
warning, and profit by it to be on our guard against repeti- 
tion of the weakness 

this day loitering,— *twiU be the same •^tory 
To morrow, and the noxt more dilatory , 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

«And days are lost lamenting over days 
Are you in earnest ? 6ei*e this very minute , 

What yoo can do, or dream you can, begm lu 
Boldness bos' genius, power, and magic tn it 
Only enga^T and then the mind groW'i healed , 

Begin, ana then the work ill be completed 

So important to us seems the habit of decision ol character, 
that w^ are quite prepaied to risk the chance of an occasional 
premature act or judgment It can do no mote harm for a 
man to decule wrongly than never to decide at all He must 
be hopelessly crazed in intellect and awry in morals if his deci 
aions be mvanably eironeous But as decision of charactef 
almost necessarily implies accuracy of perception and clear- 
ness of reasoning, there is little fear that it will ever lead to ill 
conclusions It must not be confounded with obstinacy, 
wluch, indeed, is the vice of a feeble rather than of a strong 
character The man of decision will know whoi to yield, and 
will yield promptly ; the obstinate man adheres to his stand- 
point wdiether it be right or wrong. Obstinacy is '»the natunii 
retuge of the timid It is the legitmuie offspnii” of doubt 
and indei ision True firmness will be as switt t!0 concede as 
strong to persist m the mteresi$ of truth and justice. 

In his quaintly humorous way, Sydney Omith formulated 
much sound advice wdien he said, In order to do anything 
in this world that is worth Somg, we must not stand shivering 
on the bank, thinking of the cold and the danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as well as w»e can It will not do to be 
perpetually calculating and adjusting nice chances ; it did all 
very well before the Flood, when a man could consult his 
friends upon an intended publication for a hundred and fifty 
years, and then live to see its sulcess for six or seven centuriea 
afterwards ; but at present a man doubts, and waits, and hesb 
tales, and consults hi$ brother, and his uncle, and his first 
and his particular friends, dU one day finds that he 
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IS sixty-five years of age^thai he has lo$t eo txmeh tU»e iti 
consulting first- cousins and patticuiai friends^ that be has no 
time leihto follow their advice/^ A young man will often be 
saved from grave misfortunes by the p^wer of thinking and 
acung decisively, of ** putting his foot down," when a false 
step might be the prelude to the /aaUs dmmsMs Avtmi. It 
^'’is told of a certain king pf Macedon that in the thick of the 
fight he retired to a neighbouring city on the excuse of sacru 
ficiug to Hercules His adversary, Emihus, tikewis^ implored 
the help of Uie godS) but at the same time plunged mto the 
fniy, swoial in hand, and won the laurels of victory* 'When, at 
Areola, Napoieon saw the tide of battle ebbing, he decided on 
a dashing stioke; summoned five“and*^twenty trooiwrs to his 
Bide, gave each a and executed a sudden onset that 

scat! 01 ed the enemy 

"1 he career of Napoleon, by the way, furnishes numerous 
remaikable illustrations of what may be achieved by decision 
of character* In his famous campaign m Italy he had Ide- 
spatched a force of xo,ooo men to capture Mantua and 
compltie the conquest of Lombardy , but a clever strategic 
movenicrit of the Austrian army, 60,000 stiong, placed him in a 
po^iiion of great danger The Austrians advanced along both 
shoies of the Lago di Garda, Inth the view of cutting oft his 
retreat to Mila 1 Napoleon at once decided on posting him* 
sell at the end of the fake, so as to interpose between the two 
divisions when they should seek to effect a juiiction* By a 
rapid concentration, he hoped to overwhelm the division 
(20,000 strong) which had turned the lake, and then turn 
rapidly and fall upon the 40,000 who had defiled between the 
lake and the Adijie. But to occupy the extremity of the lake» 
It was necessary to call in all his tropps from the Loweyr Atbge 
and the Lower Mincio, to withdrav^ Augui^au, one of his lieu- 
tenants, from Legagno, and Serrurier, another, from Mantua, 
as so extensive a line was no longer tenable* This involved a 
considerable sacrifice, for Mantua been besieged during 
two months; a considerable battcnng-tram had been trans- 
ported before it, the fomess was the point of surandcring, 
and by allowing it tp be re-vietualled, he would lose the fiuitB 
of his vigorous efforts* an almq^»t assured prey* Napoleon, 
however, was not given to hesitate* Of two unportant ob* 
tecu be bad the sagacity to detegt and seise the more un* 
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portant, and sacrifice the otbct to it— a resolution simple in 
itse'f, but exhibiting the great captain and great man. 
Not in v'at ineiely, but jn politics and all the dffairs of 
life, if TiKn encounter two obicets, and seek to conijnsa 
uo 1 j, they ^vilt fall in each. Bonaparte that lare 

and decisive vigoui t^hich pfoiupls at once the choice and the 
sacrifice Had he persisted m guarding the ^v hole course of 
the MincK?, fiom the extremity ot the Lago di (iarda to 
Mantua, his lint would have been pierced^ while if he liad 
couaiitiated upon Muuua to cover it, he would hive been 
lequued to cope wun 70,000 men at once — with 60,000 in the 
fiont, and 10,000 in the lear Abandoning Mantua, lit acc iimu- 
Uied his forces at the point of the LagO di Garda, and with all 
the success he had anticipated. Str Ma sg first at the corjis of 
20,000 under Quasdanovitch, he (JrWf back its vanguard, 
whereupon the Austrian general, surprised to find m his fiont 
thejormidable columns of the French, was induced to halt until 
he could gain information of the other Austrian corjis under 
his commander, Marshal Wtirmser Detecting what was pass- 
ing in Quasdanovitch's roind, Napoleon contented himself 
w ilh having checked his advance, and turned to meet Wurmser. 
But Wui nisei with halt his corps had marched on to relieve 
Mantua, leaving 20,000 behind^under BayuLtsch. Ihe latter, 
wuh an extended line, pushed forward to suiroifhd the French. 
Napoleon, however, perceiving the weakness of its centre, 
aimed at it a crushing blow, and compelled it to*rt treat A 
rapid pursuit com[)leted us discomfiture , and in a week from 
the beginning of hostihuts, the Austrian comnUnde^s, dispi- 
rited and liaffltd, were falling back in confusion to ^]ie lyrol, 
having lost 10,000 men, and abandoned the Lombard kingdom 
to the bnlliant arms of tl^ young French general In this 
remarkable campaign, Na^leon^s decision of character was 
not less evident than his railiUiy genius. As Wellington 
afterwards said of him. there was no general in whose presence 
It was so dangerous to make a mistake He saw it immedi- 
ateb% ‘and immediately profited by it 

I'lue decision of character will not hesitate to abandon an 
object which It clearly sees to be unattainable, but will perse- 
vere until it arrives at this point of view. Amd tliere is this 
to be remembered, that it Is a kind of talisman which nearly 
always commands success. < ♦‘Whatever you wish,'' says an 
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eloquent wri&r, that you are , for such h the forc6 Of our 
Will, joined to »ihe Divine, that whatever we wish to be, sin* 
ccrely ahd with a true intention, that we become/* Certainly, 
^vlthout this fum determination of purpose we are but rudderless 
ships buffeted about on tne wild sea of passion, or shuttlecocks 
T^which circumstance tosses to and fro at its pleasure* It is 
the rhararteristic, as Horace has noted, of the wise statesman 
jusium actenactm prop&stH^ to be just and tenacioussof purpose* 
Here, in ihe tersest phraseology, the essential marks of a reason- 
able decision of character are indicated , it is not only firm, but 
just , am? Its force of will is always brought to bear upon a 
noble end Look at the decision of a Wyclif, a Savonarola, 
and a Luther, and consider how much religion gained by it 
Contrast it with the ui||iappy vacillations of a Cranmer, Look 
at the dcipision of a Hampden, an Ehot, and a Pym, and con- 
sider hoW much It has profited the cause of English freedom 
Contrast it with the temporising policy of a Falkland. It iS 
siifliciently obvious that indecision in certain circumstances 
may swell to the proportions of a fatal vice , but under whatever 
conditions it is manifested, it cannot be otherwise than evii 
In matters of great concern, and which must be done/' ob- 
serves TiHotson, there is no^surer argument of a weak mind 
than irresolution— to be undetermined when the case is so plain 
and ihe necesbity so urgent. To be always intending to live 
a new life, but never to find time to set about it This is as if a 
man should put off eating and dnnking and sleeping from one 
day to another, until he is starved and destroyed " 

Dr Chalmers used to say that, in the dynamics of human 
alfairs, t^o qualities were essential to greatness , power and 
promptitude (5ne man might possess both, another power 
witliout promptitude a third ^omptitude* without power. 
In alluding to this uttciance, Dr. John Brown remarks tiiat 
we must all feel its common senae, and can readily $Cc how it 
applies to a general in the field, to a pilot in a storm, to a 
sportsman, to a fencer, to a debater. It is the s-ime, he adds, 
with an operating suigeon at all times, and may be at any 
tune with the practitioner of the art of healing, fie must be 
^ ready for every emergency ; he muirt have power and prompii* 
lude 

it li a curious condition/* says pr* Brown, ** that this re* 
quires i it is like sleeping with your pistol under your pillow, 
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«nd it on full cock — a, tnotnent lost, and all may be lost 
There is the very nick of time This is wh^t we mean by 
presence of mine , by a man having such a subject at his 
finger-ends , that part of the mind lying nearest the outer 
world, and having to act on it through the bodily organs, 
through the wtll*— the outposts must be always awake It is^ 
of course, so to speak, only a portion of the mind that is thus 
needed ani made available If the whole nnnd A^ere for ever 
at the advanced post, it would soon lose itself in this endeavour 
to keep It p . Your men of promptitude vi'hout genius or 
power, including knowledge and will, present the wedge the 
wrong way Thus your extremely prompt people are often 
doing the wrong thing, which is almost ahvays worse than 
nothing We must have just enough of the right know- 
ledge and no more , we must have the habit of uifing this , 
we must have self reliance, and the consentaneousne^ of the 
entire mind , and wliatsoever our hand finds to do, we must 
do it with our niighu” 

Dr Brown supplies two or three striking instances of that 
presence of mind which is a necessary part of or a corollary to 
decision of character Dr Reid of Peebles, celebrated about 
the beginning of the present ceyitury as the Doctor of Tweed- 
dale, was a man with a strong mental and moral fibre, and, we 
may add, a warm lover of horses. One faVday he met 
With a fine black horse, thoroughbred, for which^the groom 
asked a low price, but would answer no questions about it. 
Amid the jests and taunts of his friends, ihe^ Doctor de- 
cided to buy him. Next rooming he rode him up Tweed 
Side, and came home after a long round well satisfied, 
he had never been better earned. ThUs went on for 
some w%eks^ the fine exfature seemed absolutely without 
a fault One Sunday morning the Doctor was posting up 
by Neldpath at a great pace, the country people trooping 
into the town to church. Opposite the nne old castle, on 
which Scott lus set the seal of his genius, the thoroughbred 
stood stocJ:-stiU , and so Suddenly, that it needed all the Doctor’s 
horsemanship to counteract the l^w of projectiles. He kept his ^ 
seit, howe\er, and not only gave no sign of urging the horse, ^ 
bat rather intimated it to be his particular desire that he should 
remain ** at ease” He sat uierc a full hour, his friends 
making an excellent joke of it, and he declining, of course, 
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all ijjterfercnce At the ettd of the hottt, the Black 
Duke, as he^ ^as called, turned one ear fbnvard, then 
anothei^, looked aside, sfiook himself, and moved on, Ins 
master intimating that this was exactly what he wished , 
and from that day tilllKhis death, some fifteen years after, 
never did these two friends allude to this little circum- 
* stance, and it was never repeated , though it turned out that 
the horse had killed two men previously The i^ortor when 
*hc purchased him must have said to himself, “ If he be not 
stolen, there is a reason for his paltry price,'* and he would 
go overall the possibilities So that when the horse stood 
still, the Doctor would say, “ Ab, this is it but then became 
to the conclusion at once, and lost no tune, and did nothing. 
Had he touched the horse with spur or whip, or impatiently 
jerked his bit, the case would have faded. 

A laoy was seated on her lawn, her children around her, 
when a mad dog made his appearance, pursued by peasants 
What did she do ? Reader, n hat would you have done ? Shut 
your eyes and think She went straight to the clog, received 
his head in her thick stuff gown between her knees, and, muff- 
ling It up, held it there stoutly until assistance came No one 
was hurt Of course, when aU were saved,^ the heroic woman 
fainted ' 

“I once sa.; a great surgeon,” says Dr. Brown, “after settling 
a particular procedure as to a hfe-and-dcath operation, as a 
general settles his order of battle. He began his work, and at 
the second cut altered the entire conduct of the pperation. 
No one nothin the secret could have told this — not a'monicnt's 
pause, yot a quiver of the fitce, not a look of doubt This is 
the same masttr-power in arms which makes the difference 
between Sir John Moore and Sir John Cope ” • 

Yet another instance • 

“ Mrs Major Robertson, a woman of slight make, great 
beauty, and remarkable energy, courage, and sense, on going 
up to her bedroom at night— there being no one in the house 
hut a servant girl in the grpund floor — saw a portion of a man’s 
foot projecting from under the bed She gave no dty of alarm, 
but shut the door as usual, Set down her candle, and began as 
if to undress when she said aloud to herself, with an impatient 
tone and gesture, M’ve forgotten that key again, I declare;* 
and leaving the candle burning £ind the door open, she went 
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downstairs, got the watchman, and secured the proprietor of 
the foot, winch had not moved an inch. How many women 
or men could have done, or rather have borne, ^all this#? ” 

When Sir Cohn Campbell was asked how long it would take 
him to prepare for his voyage to Indtd, on his appointment to 
command the British army engaged in the suppression of the 
Indian mutiny, he answered, Twenty-four hours ” So, too, ' 
Ledyard, the African traveller^ to the inquiry when he would 
be ready to start for Africa, replied, To-morrow morning 
This IS the promptitude of true decision. Livingstone, in one 
af his African excursions, was suddenly confronted bf/ a hon 
Without a fnoment’s hesitation he threw up his arms, and gave 
a loud shout , the startled animal turned tail and took to flight 
Glancing at a less romantic sphere of incident, we meet with 
an example of decision in the career of George Moore, the 
London merchant-prince In early life he travelled*V for the 
firm of Fisher & Co , lace-dealers, and by his bonhomib and 
readiness soon formed a large connection. So signal was his 
success in pushing his employers* business, that in the ** com- 
mercial rooms ** of the mns which he frequented he was re- 
garded as a kind of hero A young ** traveller,** who had just 
entered the Northern circuit, arrived at the Star Hotel, Man- 
chester, while about a dozen ‘‘ trslvellers ** were assisting George 
Moore to pack up his goods. " Who is that youig fellow they 
are making such a fuss about ? ** Oh, u*s George I ’* ** And 
who*s George?" What • Don't you know the Napoleon of 
Watling Street ? Let me introduce you ! ’* He deserved this 
flattering appellation On one occasion he visited* Manchester, 
and, after unpacking his goods, called upon his first customer 
From him he learned that the agent of a nval ht use hacf reached 
the town^on the previous day, and intended to remain for a 
day Of two more. ** Then,”^aid Moore, " it*s of no use wast- 
ing my time here with my competitor before me.** Returning 
to his hotel, he called some of his friends to help him in 
repacking his stock, drove off to Liverpool, began business 
next day, and secured the greater part of the orders before 
his opponflfit*5 arrival 

His employers next sent him W Ireland, to revive their busi- 
ness there In Dublin he set to work **in right good earnest." 

He had now/* to use his own words, ** a great confidence 
m himself,” and he resolve<tto make Fisher's bame carry all 
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before it He toiled and moUed from mom txU night He 
was up in the inornin|; early, called upon ht$ customers during 
the day,5)acked®up his goods m the evenmg, and set off by 
the night-coach for the next town upon his route. For succes-^ 
sive weeks the only sleep>«he secured was on the outside of a 
coach, but at least it was sound sleep. 

Samuel Biidgett, whose life has been wnttcn as that of 
*‘The Successful Merchant/^ was^ largely gifted^ with the 
faculty of decision indispensable to^success in business opera- 
tions. Not long before Im death, bearing a person expiess a 
wish for ^mcre money,** he exclaimed, “ Do you ? Then I do 
not , I have got quite enough. But if I dtd wish for more, I 
should it.** And such was his force of character, that he 
would unquestionably have justided his words had he re-entered 
active life He was wont to say, with proud self-confidence, 
that in whatever position he might be placed, he would work 
Ills way onward , ay, that if he were left without a shilling, 
still he would rise, His faith in the power of a firm resolution 
was unbounded. In speaking to some of the poorer young 
men m his neighbourhood, and urging them to self improve- 
ment, he declared there was no reason why they mt^kt not--:;? 
though the reason was clear why they umid not — each one 
of them be worth ten thousand^pounds 

In the political world we fina a remarkable example of de- 
cision of character in the great Earl of Chatham He formed 
his plans wtth promptitude, he executed them with eneigy 
Such was his vigour and such bis intellectual stress, that 
he communicated something of his own nature to his 
subordin|^te& Colonel Barrd said of him that no one ever 
spent five mmuies with him in his closet without leaving 
It braver than he entered it With him, to design ♦was to 
accomplish A striking contrast fs presented by Sir James 
Mackintosh, whom the late Lord Dalling, in his briilunt 
“Historical Characters,’* has appropriately designated “The 
Man of Promise.** A man of great abilities and lofty aspira- 
tions, he accomplished little. His life is a skd record of un- 
fulfilled projects. He was always meditating action and 
^ever beginning# He could tiot make up his mind to bend 
the bow even when he had fixed his arrow. No man knew 
better how to hit the right nail on the head, but he could never 
persuade himself to lift the hammer, or, if he did so, he 
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wavered in the very act of sinking, and hence the blow failed 
of its effect, became nothing better than a c^p ptanqvi At 
college he alternated between politics and philosophy When 
studying medicine at Edinburgh, he gave up two-thirds of his 
time to poetry at home and elocution at a debating club At 
last, having passed his examinations, when necessity compelled 
him, he made an effort to establish himself, first at Salisbury 
and next^it Weymouth , but failing to secure a large practice, 
he withdrew m disgust to Krus<;els Politics then attracted his 
attention, and he won a sudden reputation by his ‘‘ Vindiciae 
Galhcse/^ written in reply to Edmund Burke's d(?nun(ution 
of the French Revoliitioa leaving the legal profession, he 
excited quite a furore by his lectures on Public 1 aw at Lin- 
coln's Inn, and his defence of M Peltier, accused of plotting 
against the life of Napoleon. For a while he held the office 
of the Recordership of Bombay Then, returning to England, 
and coming to the conclusion that was time to do some 
thing decided," he entered Parliament, where he made several 
successful speeches. This career did not satisfy him, and he 
accepted at the same time a professorship at Haileybury 
College, alike unable to commit himself to the great stream 
of public life, or to avoid lingering on its shores" He pro 
jected a grand historical wofk and a system of ** Morals," 
neither of which ever became more than an outluie , and, finally, 
when the shadows of old age were already darkening over his 
wandering path, he set to work with some degred of industry, 
and actually produced two or three minor compositions, which, 
if not unworthy of a place in English hteratilfre, are by no 
means such as might have been expected from his unques- 
tionable powers. Thus genius and scholafship were neutra- 
lised want of decision. The stream was copious, but 
wasted itself m wide sfiallows because not confined to 
any definite channel. No roan,” says Lord Dalling, ‘''doing 
so little, ever went through a long life continually ere itmg the 
belief that be would ultimately do so much/^ His career was 
one lon^ commentary on Jonn Foster's emphatic words — 
“ A man without decision can never be said to belong to 
himself ; since, if he dared to** assert that he did, the punf 
force of some cause, about as powerful you would have sup- 
posed as a spider, may mako a seizure of the unhappy boaster 
the very next moment, and contemptuously exhibit the futility 
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of the determinations by which he was to bav^j proved the 
independence cjf his understanding and will He belongs 
to wliat#ver can make captive of him , and one thing after 
another vindicates its right to him, by arresting him while he 
IS trying to go on , as twigs and chips floating near the edge 
riAfa' river are intercepted by every weed^ and whirled in eveiy 
little eddy Having concluded oft a design, he may pledge 
• himself to accomplish it, if the hundred dlversitiessof feeling 
which may oome vithm the work will let him His character 
precluding all foresight of his conduct, he may sit and wonder 
what fornf and direction his views and actions are destined to 
take to-morrow , as a farmer has often to acknowledge that 
next day's proceedings arc at the disposal oi its winds and 
clouds ” 

We agjcc with an essayist already quoted, that it is the 
want of \his prom ptncss^ and decision of character, of this 
capacity of sticking like a burr to a particular object, of this 
readiness to grapple with an emergency as it arises, which 
causes so many pitiable failures m life. Wise men there are 
as well as fools who never succeed, because they cannot decide 
upon anything They see so many courses that they cannot 
pitch upon one , or their timid vision conjures up so many 
obstacles, or their vagrant fancy makes excursions m so many 
different directions, that they can never get a step in advance 
Either their^intellect is so ^uid and plastic as to run to waste 
in a thousand moulds and grooves, or their understanding is 
of that dilatoiy, uncertain kind which affords a man just light 
enough to see the dangers before bun, but not the way out of 
them, “ force of character ^ is to them an enigma , deci^^ion/' 
a word the mejMn^ of which they uttfirlv miss Of such 
men it has been pithily said tha| they ha^e no backbone, 
nothing more than a sham vertebral column, made of India- 
rubber, and absolutely incapable of rigidity Voltaire said of 
La Harpe that he was an oven which was always heating up, 
but never cooked anything Those feeble, irresolute creatures 
who let “ 1 dare not " wait upon ** I would/* are bk| inexpert 
^oarsmen who beat about and |plash the water, but never move 
their boat ahead They are always balancing probabilities 
These are the men who sacrifice themselves on the shiine of 
proverbial philosophy, and seek an excuse fot their vacillations 
in such bugbear maxims aa " A bird in the hand is worth two 
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in the bush/* which is not true it the ^Uwo m the bush ” can 
be easily transferred to the hand We recymmond to them 
the poet's beautiful apologue, in which he speaks <Si the two 
chief moments m the diver's life, and symbolises the occa- 
sions that befall every brave, adventurous soul — 

** One, when a beggar, he prepare! to plunge , 

Due, when a prince, he rises with his pearl 

Unless we make the plunge with swift decisive stroke, the 
pearl will never be ours, 

** 1 hou wert a daily lesson 

Ol cottr'ig^, hope, and faith j 
We w onde cd at thee living, 

We envy thee thy death 

T^iou wort so meek aq^i reverent. 

So resolute of will, 

So bold to bear the uttermost. 

And yet so culm and stilL" 

These lines were written by Geoige Wilson, of Edmburgli, 
in memory of his fiiend, Dr Reid, but it has been well fc^aul 
that they apply with peculiar force to his own career , a career 
which we proceed to sketch t/ery briefly, because it seems to 
US a remarkable illustiation of what may be done by a man 
who IS in earnest, who knows his own mind, and acts upon it 
George Wilson was bom in Edmbuigh in i8i8* Educated 
at the High School, he left it when fifteen years old, and 
applied hunself with all the energy of his natufe to the study 
of medicine, and more particularly of chemistry. Weakness of 
constitution had Already showed itself, but haefno effect upon Ins 
, intelleotual ardour. ** I think I shall live long,^ he said 

m his seventeenth year, mmd will, must work itself out, 

and the body will soon follow it.^' If his life were to be a 
short one, he was dcteiaimcd to cram into it wwk enough, 
and he read and wrote and thought “ while it was yet day ” 
After gome practice in the laboratory of Dr Gmham, he 
took the degree of M,D , and became a lecturer on chemi'^lrv, 
tlie freshness of his style and The origmahty of his mclliod' 
speedily drawing round him a larg^ circle of jmpils In one 
of his vacations he Went On a long twenty-fopr mile v\alk m 
the Pe<thshire HighUadsj! but meeting with an injury to 
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hijj foot, returned to Edinburgh scriou ly ill \u absces’s 
fuiraed, and the rc$ult was a dibtise ’n the ankle jOinl, reqittr- 
11 g i^artJil aiUfiftt tion of the foot. Physical pam, however, 
(Old I not su> I IS vMert^cUc <oUr:>e. With woukrfal coiuu'^e 
he < oiituiUvd hi 5 publtv leciuriis— ch( tituig them when he couW 

tA ^ iitiubes. He \Niis next afflicted with 

TTieuauu^'m and influnnution of tne oye, winch a ere tnated 
.by the aclmnustiation of cOlchicum, cappnu, and J^luiuing 
'lurtuicd and pained both day and nyht, lie could obtain 
imtcne^ of sleep only thiotigh the influence of moiphia His 
condiuon^wab lent.cred mme seuous by sjmptorn'i of i>ub 
monuv disease, but he suli continued to give hu^ weekly 
kctuics Returning home from these, he would exclaim, 
‘‘ Well, there's another nail put into my coffin,*^ but he had 
pledged himself to the public, and nothing could induce him 
to ‘•hunk^trom what he conceived to be a duty# 

Woi k — ^woi k — work ‘ His body victimised by setons and bhs 
lers, he persevered in his daily labours He knew that hc^as 
appioacliing the end, and to a dear friend he wrote, Don't 
fte surprised it any inornmg at breakfast you hear I am gone.^' 
Tlub was said in no mood of morbid sentimentalism, tor never 
was there a blither, happier spirit, nor one more confident 
and hopeful He did not gro^n or complain, even when the 
^weakness caused by loss of blood from the lungs compellet' a 
brief interval of rest ; but, after a few vve^^ks' change ol air, 
returned to* his work, blithely and bravely exclaiming, Ihe 
water is rising m the well again '' 'I hough suffering from an 
extensive dis^ise of the lungs and a harassing cough, he went 
on with ins lectures as usual How nobly, how sweetly, 
how chcculy." says Dr John Brown, ‘^he bore all those king 
bailing ycarM how bis bright, active^ ardei «, unspaiiJJg soul 
lorded it over his frail but willing body, making it do more 
than seemed possible, and, as it were, by sheer lorce of will 
oidermg it to live longer thaO was m it to do, those who lived 
with him and ivitnes^ed this triumph Of spuit over matter will 
not soon forget It was a lesson to every one of what true 
goodness of nature, elevated and cheeied by the h%hest and 
^ppiest of all motives, can rfiake a man endui'e, acineve, and 
enjoy ** 

One day, after delivering his umisd jtecture^ he had returned 
home, and lam down to enjoy a«tMfief repose^ when he was 
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aroubtd by a fit of coughmg and the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
caubmg the loss of a consWeiable quantity of blood. Though 
aware of the signifuance pfthis fatal syniptoi#, he }i§:lded not 
for a moment to despondency or linguor, made li is appear- 
ance regularly at the family meals, and, on the very next day, 
lectured twice in public, though the exei tion induced a second 
attack of haiiuorrhage A severe illness followed Oner^* 
more he rallied, and on his convalescence being assured, wis 
appomteJf (m 1855) to the Professorship of Technology and 
the Curatorship of the Industrial Museum The fiist was a 
new creation, and Us duties were undefined, almo^ undefin- 
able, but Wilson threw himself into the work with intense 
ardour, collected specimens and models, elaborated details, 
and lectured ^'without ceasing*' His force of chaiacter main- 
tained a constant struggle with disease, and maintained it 
until another attack of hgeraorrhage, this time fiom thf; stomach 
as well as the lungs, forced him to relax a little “For a 
mopth, or some forty days,” he wrote, '‘a dreadful Lent, the 
wind has blown geographically from ‘Araby the Blest,* but 
thermometncally from Iceland the accursed I have been 
made pnsoner of war, but by an icicle in the lungs, and have 
shivered and burned alternately for a large portion of the last 
month, and spat blood till I grew pale with coughing. Now 
I am better, and to-morrow I give my <om ludjug lecture fqn 
Technology), thankful that I have contrived, notwithstanding 
all iny troubles, to catry on without missing a lecture to the 
last day of the Faculty of Arts ” 

But his physical strength was rapidly declining To 
wiite a letter became an effort A constant weariness beset 
him. He contrived, nevertheless, so far to^, prcvaiP over the 
body as^to write his very valuable book, ^‘The Five Gateways 
of Knowledge,** v^hich ha# been justly characterised as “a 
piobc poem or hymn of the finest utterance and fancy — the 
white light of science diffracted through the crystalline pi ism 
of his mind into the coloured glories of the spectrum, truth 
dressed in the iridescent hues of the rainbow, and not the 
less but aU the nioic true ^ Days rendered gloomy by pain, 
and nights rendered weary by want of sleep, could not subdue* 
this unconquerable spirit, with its firm, decisive, intrepid will 
He resumed his lectures, and began with much zest his Life 
of Piofessor Edward Korbea?* His vital powers were giving 
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way to i«peated attacks of bleeding from the lungs^ but be 
could not be peisuaded to lay a$icle his armour. *^Tbe word 
duty,*' he ^rote, ® seems lo me the biggest word in the worW, 
and IS uppermost in all my serious doings ** 

At last, one day (the i8th of November 1859)^ he returned 
fiorn his lecture-room \Mth a sharp pam m his side, so that he 
^ Wuld scarcely crawl upstairs to his bedroom The physicians, 
^011 examining him, declared that it proceeded from |n attack 
*0^ pleuiO'pneumonu He was top shattered to resist so terrible 
a disease, and, after an illness of five days, passed away peace- 
fully into bis eternal rest 

AVe have cited him here as a shining example of the high 
and noble success that crowns the life of the man of decision, 
the man whose intellectual power is happily supplemented by 
moral firmness But it will be well for the reader to recollect 
that he aflk>ids an example of an even more important truth 
*‘To George Wilson ” says Dr John Brown, **to all such 
men — and this is the great lesson of his life— the heavens are 
for ever telling His glory, the firmament is for ever showing 
forth His handiwork , day unto day, every day, is for ever 
uttering speech, and night unto night is showing knowledge 
concerning Him When he considered these heavens as he 
lay awake, weary and m pain, they were to him the woik of 
His fingers. TJie moon, walking in brightness, and lying in 
white glory on his bed — the stars-^werc of Him ordamed 
He was a singularly happy and ha])py-inaking man No one 
since his boyhood could have suffered more from j>{nr anti 
languor, and the misery of an unable body. Yet he was not 
only cheerful, he was gay^ full of all sorts of fun-^genumt* 
fun— and fiis joko$ and queer turns of thought and woid were 
often worthy of Cowper or Charles Lamb Being, his 
state of he^th and his knowledge of medicine, necessarily 
^mindful of death/ having the possibility of his dying any day 
or any hour always before him, ahd that ‘undiscovered 
country ' lying full m his view, he must, taking as he did the 
right notion of the nature of things, have Imd a peculiar mien- 
sity of iileasurc in the everyday beauties of the worlds 

^ • 

* llie oommofi sue, the air, tl^e skies, 

Tp to were (^leaukg Famdiie/ ** 

We have spoken hitherto of quidiUes; we have 
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now to speak of business habits And this scjction of out 
book we might easily open, were we so mchned, with prudent 
raa\uns ai^d Mge commonplaces bearing upon tbe^power of 
habit As, for i distance, from St Augii‘>tine ‘^My will the 
enemy held, and thence had made a cham foi me, and bound 
me bor of a froward will was a lust made, and a lust servyj. , 
became custoip, and custom not resisted became necesr^ity. 
iiy whicbfc truth?, as it were, joined together (whence 1 called < 
It a chnn), a hard bondage held me enthralled” Or fiom 
Montaigne ^ Habit is a violent and treacherous schoolmis- 
tress She, by little and little, slyly and unpcrceivtd, slips m 
the feet of her authority ; but having by this gentle and liumole 
beginning, with the aid of time, fixed and estibhshed it, she 
then unmasks a furious and tyrannical countenance, against 
which we have no more the courage nor the power sp much as 
to lift up our eyes.^’ But w shall be content wnth a forcible 
lUubtration suggested by a modern waiter Some ot our 
readers may have seen a machine intended to operate upon 
cold iron With all the tranquil ease of a common printing- 
press, It exerts a force equal to a thousand tons , while eaclf 
pressure of the expels large cubes out of the solid bar 

with as much facility as one can break earthenware or mould 
clay It will drive its hard steel finger through iron two inches 
thick without the slightest jar or failure in the ‘I'egularity of its 
action What is the secret of this prodigious and constant 
power”? It lies \n the accumulated force of the balance- 
asrheel, which, performing one hundred and thirty revolutions 
in a minute, bears with crushing momentum upon the steel 
punch, and must either break the whole machine^mto frag- 
ments or drive through every obstacle Suefi is the powder of 
habit •It accumulates m time a moral force as resistless as 
the piessiire of the badande-whcel And by no means all for 
cviL Frequently it supplies a much-needed support on winch 
jhe mmd can fall back safely when oppressed by any sudden 
“^jifilicuoru There are times of pressure in every man's life, 
^hen he would utterly fad but for the help thus afforded, but, 
fortunately, at the crisis, by the^ force of principles that have 
gathered energy by lopg and persevering habit, he is carnedT 
over the dead-point, and then is able to rally liis strength for 
new tnals/^ How aH-ite^rtant is it, therefote, that we should 
vigilantly attend to the formation of iml hahits -habits winch, 
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in the hour of trial, may become, as we have saul, a buttress 
and not a snar^l Such, for instance, as a habtt of punctuality^, 
a habit <$( temperance, a habit of attention to detail, a habit 
of weighing our words, and, before all and above all, a habit of 
prayer I These are habits which will largely help US along the 
^jmthway of life, bridging over many a deep gulf, and staying 
our feet on many a dangerous precipice. To the man of 
^ business, for instance, how valuable ipust be the habit of close 
and careful observation, the habit of order and method, the 
habit of remembering engageruentsl This is not suggesting 
that we shbuld become the s/ava of habtt , on the contrary, 
we are desirous that habit shall become mr slave. 

To convert life into a thing of routine is as senous an error 
as to tiCiit It as if it were a child’s toy But to keep the mmd 
steady, to prevent the imagination from straying idly in this 
or that ilirection, it is necessary to insist upon regular 
Aadifs They are sworn foes to dawdling, negligence, dis- 
order, apathy. An oar does little to propel a boat unless 
there is a rowlock in which to guide it> and oUr habits, if 
wisely cultivated, serve to supply the needful for our 

intellectual powers Mr Calhoun, the American Statesman, 
was wont to say that “ he had early subjected his mind to a 
rigid course of discipline, and had persisted without faltering 
until he had eaily acquired a perfect ctmtrol over it, that he 
could now confine it to any subject as long as he please<l, 
without wandering even for a moment , that it was his uniform 
habtt, when he set out alone to walk or ride, to select a subject 
for reflection, iad that he never suffered his attention to wander 
from It UTstil he was satisfied with its examination.’’ In like 
manner, it is thc*habit of discipline that converts an armed 
mob into a compaa battalion. • • 

The bio^caphy of great men 1$ a record of greatness achieved 
the of good babita The habit of exact and 

patient made Newton the discoverer of the principle 

of gravitation. The habit of close atterition to the physical 
features of a country enabled Wellington to win at ^yaterloo. 
The habit of methodical labour resulted in Laplace’s vastcontn- 
Butiont* to astronomical science. And so tlie tale runs on. Dr. 
Kane writes that, during fcis winter residence in the frozen lands 
of the grim Polar wQild, he of his men, 

roused their energies, and presCr^Ppip^^r physical health, 
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by ngidly enforcing the old habits “ Nothing," he renwk^ 

“ deiircsses and demoralises so much as a surrender of the 
approved and habitual forms of life I resdlvcd that every- 
thing should go on as it had done The arrangement of hours, 
the distribution and details of duty, the religious exercises, the 
ceremonials of the table, the fires, the lights, the watch, the ^ 
labours of the obseivatory, and the notation of the tides and 
the sky^-SBOthing should be intermitted that had contributed 
to make uji the day." 

To the lawyer, the man of science, the man of business, it 
must be admitted that the habit of accuracy proves mvaluable 
Consider what senous mistakes it prevents , what loss of time, 
labour, temper, energy. To do one thing accurately is more 
profitable m the long-run than to do ten things imperfectly 
do not know,” says Sir Arthur Helps, “that there is any- 
thing, except It be humility, which is so valuable *s an mci 
dent of education as accuracy. And accuracy can be taught 
Direct lies told to the world are as dust in the balance when 
weighed against the fadschoods of inaccuracy These are the 
fatal thing*, and they are all pervading I scarcely care f hat 
IS taught tb the young, if tt will but implant in them the habit 
of accuracy. How rare a thing it is I How seldom do we 
repeat exactly even the terms of a message that has been 
intrusted to us I If we describe some occurrence we have 
witnessed or acted in, how unconsciously do we exaggerate or 
modify the details ! Even to ourselves we fail m accuracy. 
We endeavour to deceive our own consciences We will have 
It that black was not wholly black, or white entirely white. 
Accuracy in recollection is almost as scarce as ajcuracy m 
relation ; and every lawyer, every physician, knows how scarce 
Is commodity is the latter " 

We are not accustomed Co think of George Washington as a 
business man, and yet he was not less successful jafewst capa- 
city than eminent as an administrator. Even att'HFearfy age 
of thirteen he studied the forms and observances of business 
with great ardour. He copied out bills of exchange, notes of 
hand, bifis of sale, receipts, and similar documents ; all being 
remarkable for the accuracy And elegance with which they 
were executed His manuscripts then, as in later Ufe, were of 
the utmost neatness g|#„nniformity , the dis^ams always 
heauiiful, the colntS^lPd tables Of figures' exact , all un- 
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blotted, un$t9.hked^ and in admirable order. His baaineae 
papers, ledgers, and day-books, m which no one wrote but 
himself, yould Ji?ave delighted the heart of Tim Linklnwater* 
Every fact had its place, and was recorded m a clear and 
legible handv\riting; neither interlineation, blot, nor blemish 
was visible. One of his rules, at this early age, was-— ‘‘ Let your 
discourse with men of business be short and comprehensive," 

From 1759 to 1764 Washington was m full m^rcnaitile acti- 
vity, regularly exporting to London the produce of his large 
estate on the Potomac- The shipments were made in his oivn 
name, anch to his correspondents m Bristol and Liverpool, to 
which places his tobacco was consigned, Jn return for the 
ai tides exported he was accustomed to import from London 
twice a year the goods which he required for his own use, and 
It IS recorded^ as an example of the exactness with which 
he conducted his commercial transactions as an importer, that 
he insisted upon his attendant sending him, m addition to a 
general bill of the whole, the original vouchers ot the shop- 
keepers or mechanics from whom purchases had been made. 
In these matters his habit of punctiliousness was such, that be 
recorded, with his own hand, in books prepared for the 
pose, all the long lists of orders, and copies of the multifarious 
receipts from the different parties who had supplied the goods. 
In this way he maintained a complete supervision of the busu 
ness, ascertained the pnees, detected the slightest attempt at 
imposition, and the most trivial instance of carelessness or 
neglect. Keaders of Mr. Jared Sparks^s life of the Ainencan 
])atriat will be wware that he afterwards earned these biuiness^ 
habits mt<j his management of public affairs, and that they 
frequently proveebof much advantage to hi^ country. 

The habit of mmdmg one’s own busjncsjj' f»as been sirongly 
impressed on the attention of ^^begfcners" by the veterans^ of 
the commercial world. The late Philadelphia millionaire, 
Stephen Oirard, to whom reference has already been made, 
used to say, During my long commercial expeneace, I 
have noticed that no advantage results from telling oi^'s busi-> 
ness to others, except to create jealousy or competitbn when 
We are fortunate, and to gratifjfour when otherwise.^ 

From this safe habit he was never known to deviate. 

In an American work we read Honourable Peter C 

Brooks of Boston^ whp left One largest fortunes ever 
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amassed in the UnUed States, on being asked what rule he 
would recommend to a young man as best adapted to ensure 
success, replied, Let him mind Us own business/' To a 
similar inquiry, it is said, Mr Robert Lenox of New York, 
reputed to have been one of the most distinguished merchants 
ever known m the Great Western City, replied, Let him be be- 
forehand with his business " The one answer, it has been re- 
marked, »feems to include the other, as no man can be before- 
hand with his own business if he involve himself m that of 
others Business is a3<?^tlous goddess, and frowns upon those 
votaries who do not devote themselves almost exdusively to 
her shnne 

A few anecdotes loosely strung together will enlighten the 
reader as to certain business habits better than pages of com- 
ment We take one from quaint old Montaigne relating to 
Thales the philosopher r-^Thales once inveighing in*^iscourse 
against the pains and anxieties men inflict upon themselves in 
order to become nch, was answered by one in the Company 
that he resembled the fox which found fault with what it could 
not obtain. Thereupon Thales, for the Jesfs sake, had a mind 
to show the contrary, and having upon this occasion made a 
muster of all his wits, wholly to employ them in the service of 
profit, he set a traffic on foot which in one year brought him 
so great riches that the most experienced in tiiat tiade could 
hardly m their whole lives, with all their industry, have raked 
so much together Now-a-days fortunes are nert made with 
such wondeiful rapidity , but it is to be observed that they are 
made m the same way, namely, by ^'mustering all one’s wits" 
and applvmg them to the object m hand 

not the readei marvel that a philosopher like Thales 
engaged m business Tliere is np wall of partuion between 
business and literature, of business and art, or business and 
science The qualities winch secure success m trade or com- 
merce are those which secure success in other departments of 
human industry. A vulgar prejudice exists against business, 
unworthy of a nation which to this source traces so much of 
Its prosperity , but in truth it is not necessarily demoralising or 
mean or degrading. It is nof deficient even in the elements 
of the romantic and picturesque , and the exciting episodes in 
the careers of many gyOat iner<Aants and successful traders 
immeasurably surpass lb •interest those whKh embellish the 
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pages of popular fiction Undoubtedly, U a uiau devotp 
seif wholly and e>cclusivcljr to money-making he will become 
a sorry creature; but liuthing m the abstract character of busi- 
ness rc<juires him to forfeit the refined and elevating influences 
of the higher culture. As a matter of fact, letters and art and the 
sciences, as well as politics, have been advantageously cultivated 
fly men of business, Samuel Rogers, the poet, was a banker ; 
so was Ricardo, the political economist; Grole, th<it author of 
our standaid History of Gree<^; Rpscoe, the biographer of 
Leo X and Lorenzo de Medici, and Bailey, the author of 
some admirable ** Essays on the Formation of Opinion ** Sir 
Jolin r,ubl)Ock,so well known for his research as an antiquary, 
is the herid of an eminent l>anking firm, 

Bryan V/dHei Proctor, who, as poet and dramatist, emplo} cd 
the pseudonym of Bany Cornwall/' was a lawyer, and held a 
Coranusstonership in Lunacy* Horace and James Smith, the 
witty authors of ^‘Thc Rejected Addresses/ and many other 
humorous compositions, were solicitors. So was Sharon 
Tinner the historian, and so was Mr. Brodenp the naturalist 

Sir Heniy Taylor, the most thoughtful of our modem poe^ 
dramatists; Sir John Kaye, the Indian histoiian; Anthony 
Trollope, the novelist, to whose facile and lively pen tlie public 
owe so many hours of iiealthy enjoyment ; Matthew Arnold, 
poet, essayist, :ntic j Sir Arthur Helps, the author of “ Friends 
m Council/' and other wise and genial books, — all these have 
been, and ‘feome of them still ate, engaged in the public 
service John Stuart Mill was at one time principal examiner 
m the East India House, where, as eVeiybody knows, Chailes 
Lamb, thf immortal was a clerk So was Thomaa 

Peacock, the nfbst thor<|UghIy original of humoiistic novo- 

iLStS. * • 

John Bnght is a Rochda3ij^ manufacturer, and the first Sir 
Robert Peel was a cotton-apitJUier. The present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr* W, li. Smuh, was at one time the head of a 
great newspaper agency, Samuel Richardson, over the woes 
of whose ** Clarissa ** so many generations have shed sympa* 
thetic tears, was a bookseller, and sp was Benjamin Fraiikhn. 
•De Foe was a btick and tik Aaker, and Izaak Walton a Imer^ 
draper Sir John Herschel held with credit the office of Master 
of the Mint v 

l( facts wor« teqnked/ prove the pos* 
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sibility of cotnbinit^g weighty performances in literature with 
full and independent employment, the works of Cicero and 
Xenoi)hon among the ancients, of Sir Thomis More, Bacon, 
Baxter, or (to refer at once to later and contemporary instances) 
Darwm and Roscoe, are at once decisive of the question " 
Foreign names of the highest celebrity may also be quoted 
What was Galileo? A physician Wiut was Dante? A ch6- 
mist, anc^ afterwards a diplomatist Viliam, the Florentine 
historian, was a merchant Medicine claims Goldoni, the 
Italian novelist, Rabelais, the creatot of “Pantagruel/’ and 
Schiller, the German poet a* 

But we have digressed from our main theme, and now 
return to our anecdotical illustrations of business habits and 
qualities 

<*It^s what thee'U spend, my son," said a sage old Quaker, 
“not what thee'll make, which will decide w hether<cthee's to 
be rich or not” Franklin puts into Old Richard's mouth a 
similar maxim— “Take care ot the pennies, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves ” John Jacob Astor used to 
say that a man who wishes to be rich, and has saved two thou- 
sand dollars, has won lialf the battle, and is on the highway to 
fortune* Not that Astor regarded “Ino thousand” as a very 
considerable sum But he knew that m making and saving 
so much, a roan acquired habits of thoughtful thrift which 
would keep him constantly advancing m wealth Those cus- 
tomary small expenses, that outlay for “petty cash,” usually 
designated “only A trifle,” amount, in the aggregate, like the 
sands of the seashore, to a formidable figure Prj>*s expedient, 
m Dickens's “ Great Expectations,” of “ leaving a m^irgin,” by 
no means meets the exigencies of th^ case ^^Ten cents a day 
even,” says an American writer, “is thirty-six dollars and a 
half a year, and that is the (nterif^ on a capital of six hundred 
dollars, so that the man who saves ten cents a day only, is so 
much richer than him who does not, as if he owned a life 
estate m a property worth six hundred dollars " 

The industrious and persevering habits of Gideon Lee w^ere 
truly remkrkable , he usually devoted to work sixteen out of 
the twenty-four hours. An anecA3ote, told by himself, may be* 
quoted m illustration of two prominent features of his charac- 
ter, which should also be those of evety man of business— his 
diligent apphcAtion and hi# Ha had 
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a bargain with himself,” to use his own lai^;uage» that he would 
every day labour a certain number of hours, and that nothing 
but sickness or Inability should induce him to violate his com- 
pact *‘11 was known,” he continued, “to my young friends 
m the neighbourhood, and on some convivial occasion they 
came to my shop and compelled me to leave my work and go 
^ith them I lost my night’s rest m consequence, for the 
morning sun found me at woik, redeeming the lost time.” 

That all business, all care, all worldly thought should be 
suspended for one day out of the seven, and tAat the day 
which the Christian world keeps m commemoration of its 
Saviour’s resurrection, has been the lifelong conviction of 
many noble-minded men of business, such, for instance, as 
Zachary Macaulay, Brassey, Stephenson, George Moore, A 
di^tinguiahed capitalist and financier, loaded with an immense 
burden of pecuniary responsibilities during the severe financial 
crisis of 1 836, was heard to say, “ I should have been a dead man 
had it not been for the Sabbath, Obliged to work from morn 
ing to night, to a degree that no hired day-labourer would 
submit to, through the whole week, I felt on Saturday, 
especially on Saturday afternoon, as if I mu^t have nst It 
was like going into a dense fog. Everything looked dark and 
gloomy, as if nnthing could be saved. I dismissed all from my 
mmd, and kept the Sabbath in the *good old way.’ On Mon- 
day It was all bright sunshine. I could see through, and 1 
got through But had it not been for the Sabbath, 1 hare no 
doubt I should have been in the grave ” 

The fo^owing narrative bears upon this question of Sabbath 
observance •— * • 

“ I was m command of a vessel,” writes a certain captain m 
the mercantile service, “ engaged ♦n trading between N— 
and a port in Brazil ^ 

“The custom of the Brazilian port was to load vessels on 
the Sabbath. This labour was pe^oimed by gangs of negroes 
under the direction of stevedore^. These stevedores were 
few in number , and, in trines of great hurry of biSfeincss, in 
^rdet to an equitable division of their services, the vessels 
were accustom^ to take their turns in the order m which they 
were reported as ready to receive cargo. If, when the time 
same round for a partiqikr vessel fi} Joad, she was not ready, 
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her name was transferred to the bottom of the list It was my 
lot to experience soW of the effects of this custom. 

My turn came to load. The work com^aenced ^nd con- 
tinued till Saturday night, when I ordered the hatches to be 
closed, and forbade any work being done on board till Mon- 
day morning The stevedore and his gang, muttering curses, 
left the vessel, threatening to do no more work on board 
** Monday came I made application to the commission 
merchant, and 1 was informed that I had lost my turn in load- 
Dttg, and must wait until if came round again, and that the 
stevedore and his gang had gone on board another vessel 
“To aggravate my disappointment, I found that a hostile 
feeling had sprung up against me, and was participated in by 
all aiound The merchant was studiously polite and respect- 
ful as before, but no longer familiar Masters of vessels 
avoided my society Evil-disposed persons busied themselves 
in secretly doing me injuries, such as cutting my nggmg in 
the night-time, and the like. And thus things went on until 
our turn came round again, when, there being no other vessel 
ready to load, we were left to do our own work in our own 
way The loss of time occasioned by the refusal to load on 
the Sabbath amounted to several weeks. Whether it was 
actually a loss Or not the result will show, 

“ It was now Saturday night again, the loading of the ship 
was completed, and we were ready for sea. With the Sabbath 
came a fre.sh and fair wind , but instead of sailings the Bethel 
flag was hoisted, as an invitation for all the shipmates to come 
on board, and observe the day m the good old way. 

“ Monday morning early we were under sail for ^he lower 
harbour, several miles distant On our way we passed two 
brigs aground, with lighters alongside discharging their cargo, 
in order'to lighten them get them off They left the har^ 
hour on the SabbaA, and here they were. On reaching the 
lower harbour, we found, to our surprise, lying at anchor, up- 
wards of forty sail of shipping waiting for a wind. Among 
them were the vessels that had cleared for the last month 
or more, mcluding every vessel that had obtained an advan- 
tage over us in respect to loading. 

“ We had now to obtain a pilot and gipt' to sea when the 
wind came fair, and bcfiw-e it had spent itself. These were 
by no means matters easy to bo accothplishi^ Bdote were 
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few and vessels many ; and here, too, the pnnctpk Of totatioo 
was rigidly eufiA'^ded. The winds meanwralc, wheit fkit, ware 
sboithved and tijWe, and the bar at the entmhce Of the har- 
bour was* too dangerous to pass without a pilot A pilots who 
had been on a long visit to the interior, returned to the sea- 
bond and resumed bis duties on the very day when we reached 
the outer harbour, a»d«pr^sentmg himself on board, offered to 
pilot us to sea, ^ 

Tuesday mornmg found us with a fair wind, a pilot on 
l)Oard, and under way at daylight We were the second vessel 
o\ ei the l^r, tmd among the first to arrive in the United States, 
The getting out of caigo, its exposure, and sale, weie matters 
of no little ujteiest Our own cargo, owing to the delay m 
getting It on board, received aan&ual attention at our hands, 
and wa<j in peifect shipping order when <rtowed away, and came 
out in th^ $ame good Condition. The cargoes of the other 
vcbscls came out xery differently, with a loss in some cases of 
lwent>, thirty, and even 6ity per cent, This was occasioned 
in part by hurrying the hides on board in the first instance 
without their being thoroughly dried, in order to greater 
despatch, and in part to the Uniisual detention of the vessels 
at the poif of loading From these two causes combined, and 
the activity of the vermin that took possession of tlie hides, 
and riddled thep iliiough and through, several of these voyages 
tinned out disabtrous failures ^ 

9 

To sum up all, what is business itself but habit, for the soul 
of it IS regularity ? This, like the fly-wheel upon a steatb-eiigme, 

IS the pnnqipfe (as Professor Mathews remarks) which preserves 
the unmtJrrupted motion of life^ and dtstnbutes the force 
equally over all the work to be performed O^dy let the reader 
remember that business habfts^ tha|all good habits, arl not to 
be formed m a day, nor by a few Yigue resolutions Not by 
accident, not by fits and starte, not by sudden alternations 
from paroxysms of activity to sUejpy mtemls of apathy, are 
they to be attained, but bv contTnuou& and vigorous effoxt 
And specially is it needful that they should w filmed in 
^ourh, ftA- then they tmke th« least demand upon ua Like 
letters cut in tlie ba^ of a tree, they expand with age. Once 
attained, they cotalJlwle a security against the lUs of citcunt^ ^ 
siancfr Their tb^bUi%o bear eaeiJjr the burden ^ 
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of life, is preparedJor every accident, every miitatiOT of for- 
tune. On the other hand, evil habits, once ^^J***’®‘*> 
the thralls and bonds which fatally shachle the limbs of their 
victim and render inefifectual his Urdy exertions to rescue 
himself from the waters which he feels to be dosing over 

him » ' 

Amon^those habits, the cultivation of which seems asmdis- 
pensable to the hatipinessof hfe as to success, is that of ^ 
bteedwg Courtesy is not too highly rated if ^ 
among the virtues, for it involves a feeling of consi^ration for 
our fellows, if not of love , a desire not to sh^k !j?f‘L7t®mTv 
tibtlities, if not to engage them affections. We think it m y 
be defined as the negative side of charity It is 
benevolence, a kindliness of smrit and deineanovm not f tm 
ceedmg to the active exercise of benevolence Doanot let us 
sneak Tightly of it, for it subdues the fnction of the wheels of 
life 5 It renders our social intercourse brighter, sweeter, and 
more refined ; and it promotes the growth of a spirit of mutual 
sympathy and intelligence. Not only are we 
but we are much the better, for carrying the habit of courtesy 
even into our domestic relations ; of cultivating good manners 
on the part of husband towards wife, of brother towards sister, 
or of parents towards children , not, of course, a^substitute for 
love, but as a pleasant accompaniment to it Whem in t 
Caxtons,” the attractive foreign Prince 
atiention the young wife of the Marquis of J?® 

latter baffles his design, and turns the Ubles upon him, by the 
superior grace of his manners and the more «qui|ite polish 
of his breeding The highest genius, like tht highest 
‘ always attentively courteous , it is only *e conceit of irama* 
ture talentor the pretensiom of vulgar affluence that de^nds 
to a disregard of social forms and conventionalities. CtHms 
Paribus, the roan of poUteness is altogether a more agreeable 
neighbour and a more dearaWe acquaintance than the man of 
talent, or even the man of feeling. Everybody cannot appre- 
date mftllect “in the rough," or eWesave sensibility, but 
agvervbody acknowledges the efearm of fine manners to 
'l&r part, if any request df outs be met with a 

^^ative, we sbouid pietef to have « 

and *uav« tone, and accompanied bjr a word or two of 
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graceful apology* We would rather be bowed tmt than 
kicked out That mental candour on wnich some arrogant 
egotists gnde thi^ \$elws is almost as offensive its a Vice* We 
should respect the feelings of others as we desire that out own 
may be respected. There was Some exaggeration^ but there 
was also much truth, in Hawthorne’s remark, that God might 
forgive sms, but that awkwardness had no forgiveness m 
^ heaven or earth Fine manners and a gentle, tcnde# courtesy 
are so precious and so fruitful of go6d^ that m speaking of 
them anybody may be forgiven if he should chance to employ 
the languiige cf unstinted culcgium. In truth, courtesy Or 
chivalry — which is courtesy reduced to practice — has been 
known only since the foundation of Christianity* The 
Romans were not courteous, nnr the Greeks chivalrous. 
For the connection between manners and morals is as close 
as the Latin word mos indicates, and Christian morality has 
brought with it Christian chivalry* 

The essence of courtesy is embodied in Wordsworth's lines*-*- 

" Never to blend our pleasure or dur pride 
With sorrow to the meftncst thing that feels.*' 

Not physical sorrow only, but mental irritability; such 
irritability as ts often caused by a sharp jest, an unkind 
reproach, oi a contemptuous expression Employers of 
labour too soften err in this respect; sorely to their o^n 
cost, for willing labour, such as courtesy procures, is infinitely 
more profitable than that which is ^ven grudgingly m 
closely calculated return for the fixed w^e. ‘*Sir," exclaimed 
Dr Johnlon, man has no more right tp say an uncivil 
thing than to act one— no more ngbt to say a rude 
thing to another than to knOck|^bim dowfi" Thf axiom 
is not the less valuable because it was so often neglected 
by him who enunciated it And it may be clinched by an 
anecilote for which Mr. Ward Beech^ stands sponsor In the 
early days of the Abolition movement m the United States 
two men went out preaching j one, a sage old Qualser, brave 
mnd calm; the other, a very# fervid young man When the 
Quaker lectured, the audience were all attention, and his argu-^ 
nents met with very general concurrence. But when it came 
td the young man's t»t% invariably enfued^ and ha 
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wa$ pelted ofi th^ j)l4tforni Surprised by their different 
receptions, the young man ‘‘interviewed^* the Quaker to 
ascertain the reason ‘‘Friend,** he said, “you and I are on 
the same rm&sion, we preach the same things , how is it th it 
while you are received so Cordially, / get nothing but abuse ?" 
“ I will tell thee,** replied the Quaker , “ thee says, ‘ If you do 
bO and so, you shall be punished,* and I say, ‘ M) fiiends,^f 
^ou will \ot do so and so, you shall not be pumslicd * ** It is 
not whai we say, but how we say it \ not tne opinion, b it the 
manner in which it is conveyed It was said of the great Duke 
of Marlborough that lo be denied a favour by hin^was more 
pleasing than to receive one from anv other person , and not a 
few of his diplomatic triumphs Wert won entirely by the fastm i- 
tion of ins address T Ins was a talent which Talleyrand could 
also bring effectively into use It redeemed m the eyes ot the 
world many of the grave faults of George iV Oliarks II 
possessed it to perfection According to the weibknown scory, 
his exquisite courtesy did not desert him on his deathbed, when 
he apologised to his courtiers for being so unconsdonably 
long a time in dying ** This reminds us of the Earl of Chester 
field, who, in his last hours, wdien a friend was announced to see 
him, icbnked a careless servant with the words, “Guc Mr 
DtU lolles a chair '* 

No doubt all this courtesy, this grace of maruner, this refine- 
merit of breeding, may be purely superficial. No doubt it 
ficquentlv conceals, or attempts lo conceal, the viCes of a bad 
heart ana a corrupt nature But it by no means follows that 
roughness or bluntness is an index of fine manly qualities As 
often as not your supposed “rough diamonds** turj out very 
poor stones indeed. The coarse candour at rudeness which 
you takj for a delightful symptom of unsophisticated honesty 
1$ not seldom assumed lor purposes of deception Now, 
though a well manncTed man may be a villain, it is difficult to 
conceive of a Christian as other than a gentleman. liib reli- 
gion will surely teach him those graces of speech and temper 
winch constitute the truest courtesy* Take an example in the 
gicat physic lot Paraday His natuie was impetuous and fervid, 
but the self-d*sciphne miposed ifi>ou him by his religious con-^ 
victions “ converted his fine into a central glow and motive 
powxr of hfe, instead of permitting U tp waste itself in useless 
pan&ion What kssons of poHtenefts are taught in 
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the epistles of St. Paul ‘ Who could be pther than a geotlcs 
man xi he acted upon them ? 

But a *differeile« may be traced between courtdfey and man- 
ner, the former being less of an external accomplishment than 
the Utter. The latter, boweres^ even af it stand by itself, is 
not to be despised A story is told to the effect that Some 
years ago an English curate of limited means but unbounded 
.kindness of disposition perceived two elderly spinstens, attired 
in quaint old-fashioned costume^ assailed with jeers and rude 
jests by a mob of men and boys who loitered round the church- 
yard whilenthe Lell ^as ringing for service. He made his way 
through the crowd, offered his escort to the ladies, led them 
into the church, and regardless of the smiles of the supercilious 
vulgar, placed them m convenient seats A few years after-^ 
wards, the curate was the recipient of an unexpected legacy 
from the iwo old ladies, who remembered and thus pleasantly 
acknowledged his opportune politeness. 

That manners make the roan " m business is proved by 
the successful caieer of the late Herbert Ingram, the founder 
of the Illustiated I>ondon News/^ He began life as a news, 
papei vendor at Nottingham, and soon secured a large com 
nection by his readiness to oblige. On one occasion, having 
among his customers a gentleman who wanted his paper very 
early, his anxiety to prevent hun from being disappointed was 
so great that he walked ten miles to supply him with his 
wouted ludjfet of daily news On another occasion, he rose 
at two in the morning, and travelled all the way to London to 
piocme some*copies of a newspaper whi^ could not leach 
him in tngc by post, in order to supply customers, Mr 
Winans oi rinhifclphia, the inventor of thC Cigar-shaped sub^ 
marine vessel winch attracted attention agp, owed 

his iniroductioo to the Russian dovernmert as an engineer 
to hi^ civility to a couple of strangejs. 'Jhe gentlemen had 
been allov/ed to wunder unattendfii and imn.stiucted through 
the largest establishments of Philadelphia, but oa their viritiUj^ 
Mr Wiiuns*, a third or fourth-rate factoiy, th,e> were rceeivcfl 
With the tcadu^t attention, and with the most evulent*^ desire to 
•render their visit agreeable instructive The re»ult was 
within a twelvemonth, an invitation to establish himself m 
RuaSia 116 accepted it, and in a few )euii» accun’ubltd a 
large fortune. 4 
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Many more besides Ingram and Winans have found civi- 
lity the road to fortune A physician once said sagely to his 
students, ** Young gentlemen, have two poclcers made , a large 
one to hold the insults, and a small one to hold the fees ’’ 
A dr> -goods salesman jn a London house had gained such a 
reputation for patience and politeness as to draw an infinity 
of patronage. It was said to be impossible to provoke hihi 
into any c symptom of annoyance or incivility of expression , 
A lady of rank, hearing of this marvel of good manners, de- 
termined to subject him to a severe test , but failing to disturb 
him by a long series of petty vexations, was so^ deli-jhtcd 
with his equanimity that she provided him with the capital 
necessary to start in business for himself. It is said of the 
late Mr Baker of Providence, Rhode Island, that he was so 
obliging as to re-open his store one night solely to supply 
a little girl with the skem of thread she wanted Th»» incident 
was noised abroad, and brought him a large influx of customers 
He died a millionaire, and left a striking illustration to postentj 
of the fact that politeness makes pounds 1 
The orator cannot afford to dispense with the charm of 
manner It was the explanation of much of the effect of 
Chatham’s eloquence. Lord Mansfield, the ’‘silver-tongued 
Murray” of Pope, owed as much to the grace of his de- 
livery as to the force of his logic Chesterfield informs us 
that the Duke of Argyll, though an inconsequent reasonci, 
was a singularly impressive speaker He influenced his 
audience, not oy his matter, but by his manner of delivenng 
it. was captivated, like others,” says Chesterfield, ‘U>at 

when I went home^pd coolly considered what he^had said, 
stripped of all tho.se ornaments with which had dressed it, 

I often^ found the manner flimsy, the argument weak, and I 
was convmced of the powenof those adventitious concurring 
circumstances which it is ignorance of mankind to call 
trifling ” Chesterfield himself was well versed m the art of 
politeness, and thoroughly understood the effect of manner 
Descnbmg his introduction mto the House of Lords of a bill 
to securelhe adoption of the Gregorian Calendar in England, ' 
he says; “I was to bung in tlSas bill, which was necessarily ^ 
composed of law jargon and astronomical calculations, to both 
of which I am an utter stranger. However, it wa6 absolutely 
necessary to make the Hpuse of Lotds think that I knew 
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something of the ahd also make them beUeVe that/^O 

knew something of U themselves, which fttey did not For 
my oifvn part, 1 <^>uld ;ust as soon have talked Celtic or St^la- 
vonian to* them as astronomy, and they would have understood 
me full as well , so I resolved to do better than speak to the 
]‘urpose, and to please instead of informing them. . » . 1 was 
particularly attentive to the choice of my words, to the 
iiarmony and roundness of my periods« to my cloijption, to 
•my action This succeeded, and ever will succeed , they 
thoucht I infcfrmed because I pleased them , and many of 
them said^that I had made the whole very dear to them, 
v\hen, God knows, I had not even attempted it Ix>rd Mac 
clesfield, who had the greatest share in framing the bill, and 
who IS one of the greatest mathematicians and astronomers m 
Europe, spoke afterwards with infinite knowledge, and all the 
clearness jhat so intncate a matter would admit of, but as 
his words, his periods, and his utterance were not nearly so 
good as mine, the preference was most unanimously, though 
most unjustly, given to me/ Charles James Fox's urbanity, 
springing from a kindly heart and generous disposition, made 
ill his followers bis friends and devoted adherents His rival, 
William Pitt, could command votes, but nothing more The 
frigidity of his demeanour repelled , and though so powerful as 
a Minister, he scarcely a fiiend, 

** A beautiful behaviour,” says Emerson, “ is better than a 
beautiful form , it gives a higher pleasure than statues or pic* 
lures , It is the finest of the finest arts *' We are all of us 
sensible of its mfluence In a Mirabeau it induces us to for- 
get his ugliness , in a Topham Beauclerk it soothes the rough 
moralist l)f Johneoninto the gentlest condonation of his errors 
of conduct j in a Fenelon it adds an additiov^ attraction to 
his genius and virtue. We find in tj^ie social circle that* it puts 
everybody at ease, and promotes a gciiml cordiality, a desire 
to be of use to one another. It is the everyday application 
of the Divine commandment, ** Thou shall love thy neighbour 
as thvbelf” Like the subtle influence of light, it lends a 
I nqhtness and freshness to the most commonplace things 
kike the fragrance of flowers^ it is felt even when not seen 
• It pushes Its way silenUy and persistently, like the tiniest 
dc^flodil m spring, which raises the dod and thrusts a aside by 
the simple persistence of growing/^ 
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Courtesy will as^$t us to prevent our just appreciation of 
ourselves from assuming the proportions of an offensive ego* 
thm Nothing is so despicable as conceit nothing so in- 
judicious as self-depreaation* Dean Switt has told us that 
although men are accused for not knowing their own weakness, 
yet perhaps as few know their own strength But it is equally 
desirable and necessary that we should iorra a due estimate at 
what we 'Are and what we can do, and that estimate we may 
rightly expect to be accepted by others. For man to be his own 
trumpeter seems to us as bad in policy as it is objectionable 
m principle , but assuredly he is not required to te his own 
calumniator* We do not believe that m professional life or in 
business anything is gamed by charlatanism or loudness of self 
assertion On the other hand, too conspicuous a humility is apt 
to be understood by the world as originating in a conscious 
ness of mlenority ** The pious and just knowing of ourselves,” 
says Milton, ** may be thought the radical moisture and foun- 
tain-head from whence every laudable and worthy enterprise 
issues forth ” We know, or we ought to know, when we do 
our work well , and though a modest mind wiU shrink from 
proclaiming it to all the world, a trutliful mind will not allow 
It to be spoken of as ill done It may be very true that 

** On their own merit moUest men are dur^b , 

but it 18 not less true that the world m that case will fail to sec 
the merit ’ We do not recommend an unscrupulous^ noisy 
putting forward of one’s pretensions, but one isiound to take 
care that one^s claims are at least examined The stereotype d 
truth about lowly and neglected merit is, as Washington living 
says, t<jjo often a cant by which indolent and irresolute men 
seek to lay their want of^success at the door of the public 
“Modest merit, however, is too apt,” he adds, ^‘lo be inactive 
or negligent or umnstrncted merit Well-matured and well- 
disciplined talent is always sure of a market, provided it exerts 
Itself, but it must not remain at home and expect to be sought 
for TRere is a good deal of cant, too, about the success 
of forward and impudent meOj while men of retiring wortl 
are passed over with neglect. But Jt usually happens that 
those forward men have that valuable quality of prompt- 
m.ss and activity without ^which worth is a mete moperalivc 
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property* A barking dog m often more /i&cful than a sleep- 
ing lion " 

We are very la eh inclined to say with a sensible moralist^ 
that pretty as lowliness and unobtrusive worth are tn theory, 
and pleasant to read aoout m moral cbsays, they are hartfly 
workaday qualities “He who rehes upon them, who is 
aj^va^s crouoiung m a comer, and cannot ask for his due, or 
. who goes about, as Robert Hall said, ^ with an air of^perpetual 
apology for the unpardonable presumption of being m the 
world / who never puts himself forward, or, if he does, does so 
with the lorloin hope with which Snug the joiner begs the 
aut lienee to take him ^or a boo , who cannot say that be wants 
anything, or cannot say it with sufficient loudness ftncl per- 
tinacity , who cannot make himself prominent at the right time, 
though he knows it to be the right time — may be a beautiful 
object of creation, very lovable, and very much to be admired, 
but must expect to be not only outstripped, but knocked, 
crush^ d, and trampled under foot, m the rush and roar of this 
nineteenth century ” 

Lastly, in connection with this all-important subject of busin 
ness habits and busmens qualities, we may say a few words 
on the avoidance of mutation Some people think and speak 
as if to be original in aun or method were the peculiar faculty 
of genius, ami are content to jolt along in the rut which haa 
been worn deep and wide by thousands of stumbling feet 
But every man wlio makes himself master of a subject wijj treat 
and apply it w'lth a certain degree of novelty* No man, who 
has anyth]^ig at all in him, will say exactly what other men 
have said If h# take up an old theme, he will enforce it by 
some new illustration , if he carve the statue of a Venus^ he wul 
endow it wuth a certain freshness #f expression ^ if he paint 
a picture of the sunrise^ be will put into it something which no 
eyes but his own have noticed Imitation la the resource of 
idleness , the honest, industrious worker null never fail to lay 
down a path for himself It may not lead as far or ascend as 
high as the paths of men of greater powers, but it will be hi« 
<)wn track • 

“What IS genius?'* sayS Dr John Brown, “and what is 
sense ? " He proceeds to answer his own questions. “ Genius 
IS a peculiar native apUtudt or tendehey to any one calling or 
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pursuit over all othiijrs A man may Iv-ave a genius for govern* 
ing, for killing, or for using the greatest number of men and 
in the l>est p(>*»sible manner, a nun may ha\€ a genius for the 
fiddle, or Ills imssion may be foi the tight rope or t)»e Jew's 
harp , or it may be a natural turn for seeking, and finding, and 
teaching truth, and for doing tne greatest possible good to 
mankind ; or it may be a tuin, equally natural, for seeking, 
and findibg, and teaching a he, and doing the maxifnum of nns- 
rhiel It was as natural, as inevitable, tor Wilkie to develop 
liimself into a jiainter, ainl such a painter as we know him to 
have been, as it is lor an acorn when planted to grG»w up into 
an oak, a ^penfic Quetm^^ rohur But gmiu^^ and nothing 
else, 1$ not eiu>u 4 :h, even for a painter he must likewise have 
and wiiat is sense? Sense diives, or ouglit to dnve, 
the coach , sense regulates, combines, restrains, commands all 
tlie rest — even the genius , and sense imjdies exa<;tness and 
soundness, power and ]>romptitude of mind " 

This great faculty of sense involves the capability of per- 
ceiving the best Wviy in which to a^iply one's talents, so as to 
ensure a certain origanality of atm and method It brings a 
clear and leacly intelligence to bear upon the commonest 
det ills It avoids red tape m politics, and denounces dul- 
ncss in [irofessional life It thinks, speaks, acts, and judges 
inr itseli It devised in literature the cheap ptiiodual, the 
c)km]> newspajier, the “penny magazine," and the “shilling 
volume " It raises one writer to affluence, whde another, 
who plods along the dnstv road of uniform mediocrity, can 
scarcely make both ends meet Originality, within a certain 
obvious limit, IS po^Mble to every man of intelhgenc-j In truth, 
It IS nothing more th in the application of on?' $ knowledge ind 
one’s experience to the object one has at heart And what 
honourable man will not fuefer to depend on himself lather 
tlian trade upon another’s wits ? Inntativencss is the vice of 
modern society A new invention is brought before the pub- 
lic, and commands success A score of abominable imitations 
aie imn^ediately intioduced by the unscrupulous, who, m copy^ 
ing the oiiginal closely enougn to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly a$ to infringe Kipon legal rights, e>ercise if 
ingenuity tliat emjiloyed in an origmai channel, could not fail 
ro <*ecure reputation and profit In the hterary world this trick 
unitation ts objetuonaWy rife» 
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It has been justly observed that “ flakes of mind ” in a 
writer are struck out by the rapid pen, and that ope flash of a 
man’s owsi rnind^H more profitable to himself, and will procure 
him a more lavourable reception from the public, than any 
amount of reprint of second-hand coruscations. Of course, the 
flash may be elicited by contact with onotber mind. Thorwald- 
sen’s Mercury was suggested by the sight of a lad sitting in a 
graceful attitude of repose Tennyson’S M^!hlo^am’’ 

might never have been written but for Milton’s ** Lycidas ” 
Hariitt records that when Edmund Kean was praised for his 
action as f<.ichard III, in his final unavailing struggle with 
victorious Richmond, when, after his sword has been wrested 
from him, he stood with his hand stretched out, ^^as if his will 
could not be disarmed, ami the very phantoms of his despair 
had a vnthenng power,” he acknowledged that he had con- 
ceived th^ idea upon seeing the last effort of Painter, the 
pugilist, in his fight with Oliver This is not mutation, not the 
impudent plagiausm of the servile copyist In adopting and 
acting upon a suggestion, or in catching up an illustration, 
an original mind is often seen at lU best No doubt, as 
has been remarked, the most original writer, like the bee, 
will derive his capital stock of ideas, his funded store, from 
a variety of sources , but a.s the bee, though it plunders all 
the flowers of die field of their ** ncctared sweets,” is careful 
that Its honey shall not tell of any special blossom, so will the 
man of independent mind ensure that his work shall not speak 
too directly of any particular master He will collect his 
material from every nook and corner of the wide domain of 
literature, )lut it wjllall be filtered through the alembic of his own 
brain, and its elements* recombined before being presented to 
the public in an enduring form* The old com may be gold 
of the purest kind, but it will be lielted and cast with a new 

stamp before it is again put in circulation A writer who 

would seize and retain the ear of the public must have some- 
thing of his own to say, while at times repeating and trans- 

mitting through a new medium the thoughts oi others. He 
may adapt and borrow, but what he adapts and borrows he 
must invest with a certain Segree of novelty. His style 
must be peculiar and proper to himself, To assume another 
man’s style, to write Johnsonese, Cariylese, or Ruskmese, w as 
foolish And unprofitabfo as It sbiit about in another man’s 
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clothes Idcis bm>me tht. property of ever} body The 
thoughts of Plato aod Cicero are part of the heritage of well 
cultivated minds , but ttyU is, or should be, sf man's ^eif 
^'Let the wuter, then, who pants for notoriety or covets 
true fame, follow Pat’s uivice to a bad orator, — come out 
from behind hw nose and speik in Ins own natural voice 
The heaven ol popular approbition is to be taken only fiy 
‘lorra linierson has startled the world by his Lniersonisras, 
and not by echoes of Carlyle, as many jma pne, for he is like 
Carlyle only in being onginal Edgar A. Poe, with all lus 
[)crsoiul faults, etcnnised Ins name on the scroll of Amciuan 
authors simply by being Edgar A Poe , but who re ids the 
legion [»arodie^ of 'The Raven’?* Cooper has won a great 
nime as a novelist, though hu writings are stuck as full of 
fuults as the firmament with stars, while thousands ol romances 
of equal ability have gone to the 'tomb of the ‘■Capulcts ' 
because they have tiied to be unlike themselves Who can 
lorgLt how, when Sir Walter Scott first kindled the torch of 
his genius at the fires of feudal poesy, working out new scenes 
ot interest from the w ubhngs of scalds and troubadours arul 
minnesingers, lus thnUuig cadences weie mutated by a whole 
foicst of mocking-birds, who made the heavens vocal with the 
glories of mosstrooper and marauder, baron bold and gay 
hidye, hound in leash and hawk in hand, ba'stion huge and 
giay chapele, hendunen and servitor->, slashed sleeves and 
Spanish boots, ‘guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums, and 
ihuiiiler’? No sooner had the Wizard of the North grare- 
uiily rc'^igned his wand to a mightier Prospero,' whose star of 
popularity had shot with a burst to the south, tlan, presto f 
down went Rhodenck Dhu and Wat of JJucclciich before 
Ilassan and Sehm ; the paeans to Rosabelle were exchanged 
lor^ the praises of Meclorat the plaid and the bonnet for the 
white turban and the baggy trousers, and over the whole 
realm of song arose the Oriental dynasty undei the prime 
viziership of Byron* Ten thousand puny ihymesters called 
the moon 'Plnug^tr,’ daggers ‘attagnans/ drummers *Tai% 

“ We may note here, that open an<Sr avowed parodies do nut come uude 
ihe he id of dishonest jinitalions ca* stymie copies. They may be, and often 
lire, original in the truest sense; as, for instance, '♦ The Rejected 
Vddresses ’* by James and Horace Smith, and the very^eheitotis tffoits ol 
Mr i; S CaUerley^ 
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bourgis/ and women ' Houris ; ^ becatn^^ lovers of gin and 
hatei s of pork ; discarded their neckcloths an^ put oti Sack- 
cloth, strove ’perseveringly m turn-down collars to look 
Conrad-hke and misanthropic; swore by the beaid of the 
Prophet, and raved in Spcnsenan stanzas about their * burning 
l^rows * or mourned over their * dark imaginings ; ^ dreamed by 
night of gazelle-eyed beauties, by day of Giaours, i^reedmen, 
and janizaries , and, whether baker's, butcher's, or barber's 
• apprentices, became the oracles of impassioned wretchedness, 
and— when they could raise money* enough — adventured on 
hacks hifed by the hour imitations of Mazeppa at a hand- 
gallop along the highway Where are they all now ? Alas f 
the wliole swarm of romances m six cantos with historical 
notes, alike with the ten thousand echoes of Byron, have long 
since gone to the land of forgetfulness ; or, if they live m an 
accommodated sense of the term, owe it to the tender mercies 
of the pastrycook and the trunkmakcr ” 





CHAPTER VI. 


ausrtrs';^ mfu and auuiftss notbs 

“ I et )Oiir 6ist effoUs bci Hot f<.wr n»caHh> but iiHlepf“U IcHOi’* NVlmt 
'Vff lie van uUnt*!, whi*evf r \mir pmspctts never 1 e teuipttd to sjucu* 
Uie aw ?m the chir>c>- of a pilue, that which you nted i pjovi^joii 
tijaiusi the workhouse ' LyHon, 

“ Whoever has Kujxiue is sovereign over all men lo the extrut of that 
sirpence; tommands cooks to fetil h m, phjlosopliers* lo lench huu, 
to mourn <;uaul ovei Inm, to the txleut of that sixpence 4^'// 

“ Hiat man is but of the lower part of the worhl tliat is not bi ought up 
to business and affairs Ftlihavi 

ll w in v,jm to pul wealth withm the leach of litm who will not stretch 
out tiis hand to take it — Dt. yoh%mn 

“ Y«ju Will be invincible if you cnga<re in no strife where von ate not 
cure that U 4^ in your power to conqui r ’ - [^pu(etu% ** b H\,handim 

' * 

** Still let iJie mind be benh sull jdntMug whr re, • 

And when, and how, tbe nm) 1»« 




CHAPTER Yt 



N the preceiiin^ chapter vie have indicated tlie quaU 
lies and habits which ^^ouhi seem fo be indispens- 
able to the sticcc^^s of the man of bu'^mess M'e have 
shown that he mast be diligent exceedingly^ gifteif 


witli an tn4iomiubIe persevciance, patient, self i chant, piinctuol, 


roiirteous, and oiiginal in atm and method Accordlna to the 


old adage however, Example is better than piccept/' and il 
may be for the advantage and interest of the reader, if to 


those instances and illustrations already given, we add a 
vanety of biographical reminiscences or anecdotes^ ^occasionally 
pausing to draw fiorn them an appropriate moral 

Daniel Deloe, wnen distomsing upon mercantile morality 


in the EnglindvO^ Queen Anne*s reign, notices, among oiber 
trade stuiagems, the false light which some lelul dealers in-^ 
troduced into their shops for the purpose of giving a deliisive 
appearance to their wares. He comments severely upon the 


** shop rhetoric " and ** the flow of falsehoods ” which tiades- 
ruen were yont to pour out upon their customers, and quotes 
their defence of the bad habit as based on the we must U\e ** 


principle; they could not keep up their tratewithouj lying. 
Add to which, he says, the fict Uwa there was scarce a shop- 
keeper who had not a bag of spunous or debased coins which 
he imposed upon unwary custOmeis whenever he ha I the 
opportunity. The latter practice has been rendered almost 
impossible by stnngept legislation and an Improved ^oinagc; 
but diop rhetoric” is still too common, though we cannot 
hut wonder on whom it now imposes. A superflcial view of 


things would lead one to conclude that the great army of busi- 
ness men, dealers wlK>lmle atnd retail, merchants, tradus, 


slio|AeqK.Ms— call them what you^ will— were engaged m a 
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noble rivalry to supx>ly the pubUc with the finest coniino<hties 
at the lowest possiWe pnces Ihe tea and coffee offered for 
the breakfast table are invariably “ of the b^st quality , ” the 
ales or wines which, in spite of sir Wilfrid Lawson and the 
Good Fernplars, you consume at dinner, are of a celebrated 
brewage ” or the ** finest vintage ” Your fruit and vegetablcsisire 
iresh from the garden or orchard, and ^‘unequalled in flavour 
The beef is of prime qifaluy,” the mutton imiedibl) 
*Hender/* the breAd made of “the finest wheat flour'’ If 
you go to your tailor, he rerommends a cloth of which the like 
was never before in the market, and never will be |L<;ain, and 
promises you “ a perfect fit The newspaper you rea<i has 
“ the largest circulation in the world , " the book you order ib 
“ the best that has been produced this season ” If you think 
of purchasing a horse, you find that all the animals offered for 
sale are announced as “ fiist-rate,” “invaluable,” “the hand- 
somest in tovvn/^ “perfectly quiet to drive or ride,” “famed for 
their action,” and “sold for no fault” The properties for 
which purchasers are desired pu^zie you greatly, inasmuch as 
all are “ exceedingly valuable/* “ most eligible/' “ delightfully 
situated/' ^^adniirably adapted/' “fitted up with every con- 
venience,” ^fn truth, the wonder is how their owners or occu 
pants could ever be induced to dispose of tliem * It cannot 
be on account of any illness rendering a “ chaqge of air neces- 
sary/’ for a glance at the advertisement columns of a daily oi 
weekly paper convinces you that for every disease under the 
sun science luib discovered a cure If people consent to die, 

It must be because they are weary of life, or in ignorance of 
the “ mfaUil>le remedies ” placed at their disposal 
This “ business rhetoric " is admirably rn^iculecf m a bur- 
lesque fiction entitled, “The History of Brown, Jones, and 
Robm&tm/' which appeared in the “ Cornhill Magazine ” sornt 
years ago We suspe^ t that it is beginning to lose its influence 
upon the public, and certainly it is discarded by reputable 
men of business On the ground of morality, serious objection 
may be ukeii to announcements of ** great reduction,” “ sell- 
ing off/’^* tremendous saciifices/' “at less than pnme cost,” 
and other ha^ts intended to deceive the simple and mex]>eruj 
enced On the score of taste, objection may be taken to the ' 
ambitious nomenclature which everywhere greets the eye as 
we pa^s through the commercial quarter of to^u or city V\e 
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believe ttiat :><5iMiety of taste and the highest moiahty will Ije 
found as profitable in trade as in any otlirr calling; and we 
fail to understate I why ** business” should be supposed to 
justify a felaxation or forgetfulness of the laws of religion 
The raerchant-prmces of England, the men who have built up 
and who maintain the stately edifice of her commercul pros 
polity, have nevei resorted to such paltiy devices, nor for- 
gotten that for them, as for the soldier, the artist, or^the man 
^>f letters, the path of glory is the path of honour and duty 
It IS painful to be told that tins high standard has of fate 
years foun^ fe\ver and fewer admirers, And that British com^ 
mercial morality has become almost a legend of the past. 
Society IS startled ever and anon by revelations which seem to 
show that the trader laughs at honesty and exercises all his 
ingenuity to tv Kle the law A popular satirist has drawn a 
bitterly hu^moious comparison between the roguery of British 
and Chinese traders, which the acts of our Legudature have 
proved to be no exaggeration 

“ According to a welhknown writer, * a grocer is a man who 
buys and sells sugar, and plums, and spices tor gam ' 

Happy, says the satirist, <<is the English grocer who can 
lay his hand upon his commeicul heart, and, making ansvycr 
to the text, say, ^ I am the man » * For of the men who set 
over their shop-^doors the designation of ‘ Grocer,' how many 
ate there who Imy and sell sugar, and sugar only , who turn 
the penny upon spices m their purity , vend nought but the 
true ware — ^the undoctored clove » 

Great IS the villainy of the Chinese ; but it is written in 
certain bo^ks of the prying chemist that the rou[ueiy of the 
Briton — bent, itirnay be, upon the means of social icvper- 
tahxUty — doth outblu&h the pale face of thep Mongolian tnek- 
Bters ^ • 

The Chinaman glazes his tea wuh Pnissian blue, be paints 
his Congo, and adds a perfume to his Twankey , but he^ the 
pig-tailed heathen, does not recognise in a Britisher a man 
and a brother, and, m hib limited sympatlnes, fijiis to acknow- 
ledge m any Bntish maiden, of titiy fabulous age itiever, a 
fvoman and a sister The Ch^ia teaman is a benighted bar- 
' banan , the British grocer is an effulgent Chnsiian» The 
Chinaman^s religion is the gu&f of revenge, the Union's* creed 
IS the creed of common love. 
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“ Jt IS possible, if the effort be made, todroj^a tear over the 
ignoiance of the Chinaman who dusts his faded tea-leaves 
with < hi ornate of lead , but shall not one's ^yes flash fire at 
the enlightened British tea-dealer who to the witnered leaf 
imparts the mortal glow of plumbago? Nevertheless, there 
are giocers, in*the commercial form of men, who treat the 
Stomachs of their customers as their customers treat their stoves 
— name4s they bestow upon their internals the questionable 
polish of bLacklead, innocently swallowed in cups of liquid worse, 
and blacker than the Lacedemonian black broth How many an 
innocent tea-loving spinster^ proud of the jetty lovelj^iess of her 
fireplace, would vent a spasm of horror did she know that the 
polish of her own stove and the bloom of her own black tea, 
fragrant and smoking at her bps, were of one and the same 
blacklead — of lead that, m due sufficiency, is akin to coffin 
lead I And the English grocer, intent upon decep outvies, 
say the chemists, the teamen of the Floweiy Kingdom Thcie 
IS not a toss-up between the two; and if there be, tliough 
China beats by a tad, England fails not to win by a head 
Of coffee (a word still found in some of the dictionaries) it 
IS hardly necessary to speak , the acres of chicory, wherein the 
] lions grocer as well as his customers may ‘walk forth to 
muse at eventide/ have a language and a lesson of their own. 
It may be added, however, that perhaps therf is not a more 
touching, a more instructive, and withal a more pathetic pic 
ture than either man or woman complacently employed m 
drinking what the drinker, in more than primitive inno- 
cence, believes to be codec — ^grocer's coffee, at one shilling 
per pound ^ ^ 

t 

Thus wrote Dougbi; Jerroid some yeais ago Kecent legis- 
lative nleastires against ai^dteration as'sure us that the prac- 
tices whuh he condemned have by no means been abindoned. 
But legislation cannot enforce the tiue principles of commer- 
cial morality, either m the shop, or the bitnker’s counting- 
house, or ‘^on ’^Change/’ ot in our shipowners^ pari ou is, though 
It may pfevent tiieir more open and glaring violations Wlut 
wc have to do is to inspire out y#nng men, when entering upon* 
a business lue, with a profound sense of duty— to tram them to 
habits of welbdomg and rlght-tbinkmg— to convince them that 
the ethics of Chnsiianity ought to govern them m all their 
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dealing's— an(3 to cultivate m their hearts that of piety, 
benevolence, puritv, and rectitude whicif distinguishes the 
true gentleman * 

It IS U)l(l of LafiUe, the celebrated Pans banker, that 
though his honesty was of the mo^t scrupulous kind, and 
though the generosu> of his nature frequently exposed ban lo 
tlwf artifices of the crafty, yet he rose from the position f»f a 
jicninlesb deik to become the head of a great banking-house, 
^na an influentiai public character. We believe in honesty, 
We ire convinced that, in more senses than one, ^‘gotlhness 
lb great and that it is posbible to ^^ruake the best of 

both woilds ” GoUlbmith, in Ms Vicar of Wakefield,^* puts 
into the moutii of the rogue Jenkinson a confession winch 
most rogues, if candid, would be foiccd to make* 
borough,’* says he, — the generous simple lafnier whom he had 
yearly chr^ited, — FLimboiough has been regularly growing 
in riches, while I have come to poverty and a jail/’ What 1 $ 
tailed “ partial justice ” is, mnety-mne times out of a hundred, 
tlie worlds justice the cheat and the dishonest speculator 
and the un&crupuloub adventurer lose the prue for which they 
have plotted and sinned Society cannot afford to do other 
than reward honesty Mr* Fowler, the Piehtonpans brewer, 
^ho died m affluent circumstances, is generally supposed to 
have owed hi% wealth to the liberality and integriiy of dis^ 
position which he earned into the operations ot his trade 
He would go to his v«its,and having tasted the mfubion, would 
say, Still rather poor, my lads ; give it another cast of the 
malt ” By adhering to this practice he pioduced beer of buch 
excellent r^uality, that it speedily acquired a wide reputation, 
and was largely (Ordered m all parts of Great Britain, India, 
and the Colonies 

The acquisition of money as a pi^am is no disgrace to a 
man of bu^iiiiess ; but if he make it his the object of nis 
thoughts, hopes, and wishes, he wastes hw ]ifc-**he wastes the 
faculties of an immortal soul — and will give but a soiry 
account of his use of the ** talents" intrusted to him* The 
man of business mast be on his guard against the sfroath of 
^in avancipus spirit OstervaUe, the wealthy French financ 
* is an example of miserable penunousness So blrong was tins 
habit in its hold upon him, that, even witMn a few days of his 
death, np impprtwues could induce Mm to purchase the 
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m.itenals for a Uttle nourishing soup “ Tis true,” he rc- 
niaik^d, ‘‘I snoulJl not dislike the soup, but for the meat 
lUt It I have no appetite, what then will borome of that if I 
cannot eat U?” At the time that he reliised this noarishment 
for fear of being obliged to give away two or tiiiee pounds of 
meat, lie wore around his neck a siikcti bag containing aS' 
signats to the value of eight hundred thousand livres In his 
earliei Kfe he drank a pint of beer, winch served him for 
supper every night, at a house much frequented by thirsty 
souls, and regularly he earned home all the corks he could 
collect In this way he accumulated, m eight ye^rs, a stock 
which he sold loi twelve louis-d’ors ; a sum that laid the 
ioiindation of his fortune, and on which he raised an immense 
superstructure by successful stockjobbing At his death he 
was worth 125,000 , but what had his life been worth ? His 
sole pleasure had been in making money, the sigh^ of vvhuJi 
and the toucli of wnich had apparently been to him as great 
a luxury as they were lo George EUotS Silas Mainei»” The 
higher ficidtusoi his mind, the purer and beitu sympathies 
of his nature, had never been developed , and of the happi- 
ness to be derived trom their development he was wholly igno- 
rant Let the man of business take caie mat his business 
never absorbs him wholly 

It IS possible, oi ( ourse, that economy in small things may 
be accompanieci by a splendid generosity in large things A 
story — we believe, a true one — is told to the following effect 
— When one of the large hospitals that are the glory of Lon- 
don was fiist projected, many actively benevolent individuals 
undertook loiaise contributions by calling upon pe^'iiOns living 
in the district which was to be benefited by ft Two 01 three 
genileijjen, in the course of this charitable work, came to a 
small house in a mean district; for the pence of the poor were 
as welcome as the bank-notes of the rich. 'Phe door was par- 
tially open, and, as they reached the threshold, they over- 
heard an old man railing at a female servant for having thrown 
away a n^atch of which only one end had been used. Although 
the ojffence was so tnvial, the master seemed greatly annoyed 
In It and the collectors stood tome time at the door waiting 
for the tempest to subside. Then they entered, and to this 
professor 61 the at I of economy hesitatingly, and by no means 
hopefully, ssxplatnf^d th« pvtrpoif of their tniivloa 
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The millionaire miser, for such he was reputed to be by the 
popular voice, do sooner understood it, Than he opened a 
(loset, br<jught fi^rth a well-filled bag, counted out five hun- 
ched sovereigns, and presented them to the w*ondenng but 
gratified deputation ” In the flush of theic delighted suiprtse 
they Diuld not retrain from disclosing to the old gentleman 
thJt tliey had overheard his dispute with his domestic, and 
^hat, in consequence, they had little anticipated such ’an exhi- 
bition of liberality, 

** Gentlemen,” was the reply, your are astonished that I 
should car«*foi a thing apparently so insignificant, but I keep 
my house and my money m my own way. My parsi- 
mony enables me to bestow more freely on chaiitable objects 
With respect to benevolent donations, you ina> always expect 
most from prudent people who keep their Own accounts and 
pivlittent^pn to trifles ** 

riie history of business is bright with tximples of the 
keenest commercial energy and enterprise, combined nilh 
the sincerest and most unaffected piety. Trade has not necc s- 
sanly the demoralising or hardening effect attributed to it i)y 
6U])ercilious novelists, who seldom introduce into their works 
any representations of business men ** nndisfigured by foobsh 
prejudice A mian cannot serve both God ond Mammon, 
but he can do his best as a tradesman or a rnerchart without 
neglecting bis duty as a follower of the Divine Ma’-ter 
Take the example of Joshua Watson, the rich wmc merchant 
of Mark Lane, who was distinguished no less for his ''uisnt 
Churchmai^hip than his assiduous attention to business, 
But if he accumfllated peisevenngly with one hand, he g^ve 
freely with the other He was the great" benefactor of tne 
Clergy Orphan School, and, indeed, no scheme of chmty 
connected with the Church of Fngland ever faded to rc eire 
his support He w»as the most remarkaldj instance I have 
ever personally knoun,” said Bishop Blomfield, ''of a Chris 
tian man devoting all the faculties with which Qpd had 
endowed him, and a very large portion of the means, winch 
She more valuable in the worli's estimaic though not in 
'to the promotion of God's gloiy in llift Church " 

Take, ali»o, Wilham Cotton, the engineer, one of the pnnci 
|ia 1 partners of the firm of & Co., and one of tire 
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earliest proriioters of the application of steam to navigation, 
lie rose so lapidfy in public estimation, that in 1821 he was 
elected a director of the Bank of Enghnd, a post which he 
held for fortv five yeais, and gave up only a few months before 
his dLath in 1866 Many reforms and modifiiations in that 
tauious esf iblishmtut sprang from his strong sagacity, his 
knoujtiige of the true principles of finance, and hib accurate 
insight unto the character and capacity of tho-jc who worked 
under or with him From 1843 to 1845 ^cied as governo/ 
of the Bank, at the time when the Bank charter was being 
frarijtd by the late Sir Robert Peel 1 he latter found in 
William Cotton a clear and honest adviser, deliberate but firm 
in judgment, with no personal interest to serve, and unsparing 
in his labour In order that this great measure might be cai ned 
to a successful issue, the governor of the Bank was constantly 
in attendance under the gallery of the House of ^Commons 
(not being himself a member of the House), in order that 
Sir Robert Peel might be able to consult him on any doubt 
ful point Often, too, m the middle of the night, a ruessonger 
would come to Walwood asking for further mformaiiou . 

His fellow directors of the Bank conferred on Mr Colton the 
anprecedented honour of a third election as governor, in order 
that he might cairy to its conclusion the work which iiad 
been begun under his auspices. It was at .this penod also 
that the mechanical bent of his mmd showed itself in full 
power The necessity of weighing all the gold coinage of the 
kingdom, much of which had become light through use, led 
him to consider the possibility of doing this by an automatic 
weighing-machine. The result was the present self-acting 
W«Sghing’»ma<hinc, far exceeding, not only w rapidity, but in 
accuracy, the steadiest and most practised hand, and it is still 
at worK at the Bank, at the Mint, and in many local establish- 
ments, just as It was at first designed by the governor of the 
Bank. was exhibited at the Exhibition of 1851, and of it 
one of the pioioundest reasoners of our day declared that it 
seemed to him the perfection of mechanical ingenuity, — that 
the machine itself seemed almost to think during the pause 
whidi ensued between the recotmon of the sovereign into th< 
scale and its delivery into us appropriate plaee, either a$ a ' 
light or full weight com The machine has been appropriately 
twined * The Governor.'^' 
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This was one and a notable aspect oi his life. But far 
brighter was that other aspect in which ne was seen as the 
Christian philanAropist untiring in ail good works. Ho^itals, 
and churches, and schools^— all were indebted to his splendid 
and well-directed liberality To the great charitable societies 
he gave of his time, his talents, and his substance. From the 
outset of his career he devoted a tenth of his profits to pious 
^ind benevolent objects ; and as his gams increased he* rejoiced 
k) think that his “ commission fund ** also increased 

Such men as these throw a pure and b^utiful light upon the 
ways of commerce, and testify to the fact that m treading them 
It IS possible to preserve an upright bearing, and to keep our 
eyes fixed upon the crown of life. A noble type of the English 
merchant may be put forward in the late Sir William Brown, 
of Liverpool, who began business m the great Lancashire sea- 
port in at the age of twenty-six His activity and shrewd- 
ness, his patience and perseverance, and his readiness of 
resource, soon raised him to an influential position ; and having 
erected his fortunes on a solid basis, he felt himself free to take 
part m civic affairs. For his labours in reforming the admini- 
stration of the docks he received the thanks of his fellow- 
citizens m 1833 He had previously been elected a director 
of the Bank of Liverpool, and heassisted ih establishing a cele- 
brated line of steam-packets to ply between Liverpool and the 
United States. In 1836 he purchased the Brandon estate, near 
Coventry, for j£^8o,ooo, and it was estimated that, m the same 
year, business to the amount of ^10,000,000 passed throagh 
his hands His extensive connection with American traders, 
to whom h# frequently made large advances, involved him m 
the anxieties connected with the great failure ,of.the ?\merican 
banks in 1837, and it was feared that his house, wealthy as u 
was, could never withstand the shock. Had he and his 
partners possessed less than the strength of giants/^ it is said, 
‘^they could not have extricated themselves The British 
Government saw, and looked with apprehension as: it saw, the 
stnr/gle of this gigantic establishment From Inverness to 
Penzance there was not a single town but would have felt its 
In Sheffield, and and the towns surrounding 

them^ m Manphestei, I^eeds, and all the great factory corn- 
mum ties, a large number of merchants and eraplpycrs, and, as 
a matter of course* every man and woman employed, were 
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more or less involved in the fate of this establishment 
Caring little for ifimself, but very much for the public^ Wil- 
liam Brown took the bold step of visiting I ondon where he 
had an interview with the chairman of the Bank of England, 
and after stating his position and his resources, obtained the 
promise of a loan of no less an amount than ;^2, 000,000 In 
the end he found it necessary to draw only half this si^ni, 
which v^th interest he repaid within six months, receiving a 
complimentary letter from the authorities to the effect th'*t 
they had never had more satisfactorv transaction with any 
house 

After energetically espousing movements in favour of a 
penny postage, early closing temperance, and healthful recrea- 
tion for the working classes, he became an active supporter of 
free trade, and a member of the Anti-Corn-Law league 
Meantime his prosperity as a merchant and a banker* continued 
on the increase Jf any of you know,*^ said Richard Cobden, 
“ what a bale of cotton is, you are only one remove from a 
near acquaintance with Mr Brown, who has m his hands one- 
sixth part of the trade between this country and the United 
States There is hardly a wind that blonds or a tide that 
flows m the Mersey that does not bring a ship freighted with 
cotton or some othet costly commodity for Mr Brownes house , 
and not a lorry in the streets but what is destined to carry cloth 
or other commodities, consigned to the care of Mr Brown, to 
be ship])ed to America. China or other parts of the world 

In 1846, at the age of sixty two, Mr Hiowm was elected M P 
for South Lancashire, and he sat In Parliament for thirteen 
years Though by no means an eflfective debater, his speeches 
rommanfled attention by the amount of *in formation which 
they Q;onveyed On the occasion of I>ord Palmerston's quarrel 
with the United States Government, who had somewhat 
hastily dismissed the Bntish Minister at Washington. Mr 
Brown acted as a mediator , and his commercial influence and 
upright character crowned his efforts with success It was a 
noble evork to prevent two great nations, akm in race and 
language, from drawing the sword upon each other for a diplo- 
matic punctilio. It was a wrtJik worthy of a Biitish merchaiu 
and a Christian philanthropist And surely we should not 
despise the calling which places a man m a position to do 
such a work « 
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Wc cannot, nor is it necessary for the proof of ont thesis 
that we should, dwell upon all the generous actions of 
William Brown He may be said to have consummated them 
by ins la^t — the foundation of the free Library of Liverpool, 
at a cost of some jC45fO0o. Three years later, public testi- 
mony was born to his “success m life"* by his appointment as 
ftgli Sheriff of l.ancashire and his promotion to a baronetcy 
^He died on the 3d of March, 1864, at the age of seventy nine 

^ The name of the Messrs Chambers has been rendered familiar 
to English-speaking people all over the wbrld by the well-known 
•* Journar* and the scarcely less well-known Encyclopaedia,^' 
not to speak of other publications which have ministered 
largely to the moral and intellectual cultivation of the masses. 
The high reputation of the firm is due, in no small degree, to 
the litenry labours ot Dr Robert Chambers 

He was born at Peebles, on the banks of the Tweed, on the 
£oih of July, 1802, two years later than his brother William, 
with whom he was aftei wards so closely associated m the 
publishing business They were the sons of James Chambers, 
a muslin w'eaver, whose reverses of fortune compelled him to 
remove to Edinburgh while his sons were still in their early 
boyhood They had already received, however, a certain 
modicum of education at the burgh school, «ind at the hands 
of their old nurse and one Tam Flack, a Peebles “ character.” 
At Edinburgh their education was continued and completed 
at the Higli School It was neither very w ide nor very deep, 
but It served young Robert Chamliers well, w'hen, at the age 
of sixteen^having saved up a sum of about forty shillings, he 
opened a bookjpliop or book-stall in Leith ^ vStreeU Of the 
struggles of his early years he supplies an iiileresting sketch 
in a letter to Hugh Miller, the geologist • 

“Notwithstanding your wonderful success as a writer,” he 
says, “ I think my literary tendency must have been a deeper 
and more absorbing peculiarity than yours, seeing that 1 took 
to Latin and to books both keenly and exclusively, while you 
broke down in your classical couise, an^d bad fully as great a 
wjvassion for rough s|)on and# enterprise as for reading, that 
* being again a passion ofw'hich I never had one particle lln$, 
howeser, has resulted in making you what I never was inclined 
to be, a close qbserver of external nature— -an immensf advan- 
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tage m yoitr cas»e Still, I think I could present against your 
hcirdy field observations by firth and fell, and cave and cuff, 
some stnlcing analogies in the finding out ^nd devouring of 
books, making my way, for instance, through a whole cliestful 
of the ‘Encyclopaedia Bntannica,' which I found in a lumber 
garret I must also say that an unfortunate tenderness of feet, 
scarcely yet got over, had much to do m making me mainly a 
fireside student As to domestic connections and conditions, 
mine being of the middle classes, were suiienor to yours fo*- 
the first twelve years. After that, my father being unfortunate 
tn business, we were ‘reduced to poverty, and carre down to 
even humbler things than you exi>enenced I passed through 
some years of the direst hardship, not the least evil being a 
state of feeling quite unnatural in youth — a stern and burning 
defiance of a social world in which we were harshly and coldly 
treated by former friends, differing only in external respects 
from ourselves In your life there is one crisis where I think 
your cxfienences must have been somewhat like mine, it is 
the brief period at Invernesa Some of your expressions there 
linng all my own early feelings again to life A disparity 
between tlie internal consciousness of power and accompli‘?h 
ments and the external ostensible aspect led in me to the very 
same wrong methods of setting myself forward as in you 
lliere, of course, I meet vou in warm sympath) I have 
sometimes thought of describing my bitter, painful youth to 
the world as something in which it might read a lesson , but 
the retrospect is still too distressing 1 screen it from the 
mortal eye. The one grand fact it has impressed is the veiy 
small amount of brotherly assistance there is for the unfor- 
tunate in‘ this world . Till I proved that I could help 
myself, no fiiend came to me Uncles, cousins, &c , m good 
positions in life, not one offered, nor seemed inclined to give, 
the smallest assistance The consequent defying, self-relying 
spirit m winch at sixteen I set out as a bookseller, with only 
my own small collection of books as a stock— not wonh more 
than twq pounds, I believe— led to my being quickly mciepen* 
dent of all aid , but it has npt been all a gam, foi I am now 
sensible that my spirit of self*“ciiance too often mdnifesteri 
itbelt ni unsocial, unamiable light, while my recollections of 
honest poverty may have^ made me too eager to attain and 
secure worldly prosperity 
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Robert Chambers made his first venture in the Hterary 
world as editor of a small weekly journal, the ** Kaleidoscope,*' 
which he himseb^T ublished, and his brother William printed, 
the latter for this purpose having acquired without assistance 
the ait of punting, and purchased an old fount of type and a 
clumsy wooden press "I he fount was imperfect, and when 
la«go ktleis were wanted, Willum Chambers sat up at night 
and cii ved them w ith his penknife out of a piece of \wjod As 
<*night have been expected, the ** Kaleidoscope ” had but a 
brief caieer Nothing daunted, Robert again entered the field, 
making us^ of lus knowledge of the Twdbd country to compile 
a volume of “ Illustrations of the Author of VV^averley , ** agree 
ably written sketches of the supposed originals fxom whom Sir 
Walter Scott had drawn his more famous characters The 
book attiacted considerable attention, and Scott mentions the 
authoi m^his diary as '‘a clever young fellow, who spoils 
himself by too much haste ” 

In 1823, when he was still only twenty years of age, he wrote 
and published his ^‘Traditions of Edinburgh/* Its hterary 
merit met with immediate recognition, and its young author 
found that be had now secuiely planted his feel on the ladder 
of fortune Prosperity did not abate his industry, His dilv 
gent pen, aU^ays lively and accurate, pioduced in rapid succes- 
sion a number of works of an antiqnaiian and historical 
character, among which may be mentioned his “ Histoiy of 
the Scottish Rebellion ** and bis “ Biogiaplncal Dictionary Oi 
Eminent Scotsmen ” 

The great reputation of the two brothers as publishers dates 
from 18321^ when (on the 6th of February) the/ issued the ftist 
number of theft- “Edinburgh Journal/* which ucdoubicdly 
struck a hitherto unexplored vdm of penoJiti 4 literature Its 
success was remaikable. It immediately obtained a*circiila-r 
tion of five thousand copies a week, whicn in 1845^ 

when the octavo form was adopt^d^ tonmet&usaud copies. 
The two brothers, now on the highroad to ooni|»etenCy, entered 
into formal partnership, and thenceforth enyoyecl equal 
measure of welbdeserved prospehty^ both of them trained by 
^♦hard experience to habits of afid punctuality, both pj 

them strictly prudent and conscientious in ail dealings, 
and both of them practised, according to tlieir diffi^tcnt aims 
and tendencies^ in liteisar^ Wboin*. ^ 
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A writer has essayed to account for the colossal prosperity 
of the Rothschilds, «md it must be admitted that, whether he 
18 correct in hts reference to that famous fiim^or not, he states 
a couple of considerations well worth the attention oi business 
men. He who docs not delay for casualties, and has the 
sagacity to perceive that in all great affairs success depends 
not only on the choice and u^e of the most favouiable momeot, 
but espeojally on the pursuit of an acknowledged fundamental ^ 
maxim, has seized upon the two principles never neglected, it 
IS said, by the Rothschilds ; the two principles to which, com- 
bined with a wary conlduct of business, and a quick perception 
of advantageous opportunities, they owe, in the mam, their 
present wealth and renown 

It was the fust of these principles that led the five brothers 
to carry on their afiairs in a perpetual and uninteriupted com- 
munication This was the golden rule enunciated by their 
father^s dying hps After his death, every proposition, be U 
what It might, was the object of their common deliberations. 
Every important undertaking was the result of combined effort, 
and shared equally in the profit as in the loss Though [ot 
several years their customary residences, being in the great 
capitals of Europe, weie very remote, the harmony of this 
singular family council was never interrupted, while they 
denved from this circumstance a peculiar adva,ntage in being 
always well acquainted with the condition of affairs in every 
metropolis hoich of them was thus enabled on his pait to 
assist m initiating and mapping out the operations to be 
undertaken by the finn 

The second principle of which the Rothschilds tmve never 
lost sight is^ not to seek in any tiansaction an fexcessive profit , 
to assign certain limits — though, of course, in proportion to the 
magnitude of their means— to every enterprise , and, so far as 
lies withm the of human prudence, to place themselves 
above the reach of accidents. 

The eminent of the Jfive brothers was, undoubtedly^ 
Nathan Meyer feothschild, who possessed in perfection the 
qualities 'moispensable to ^ prosperous man^ of business, but 
lacked some of those which iWe^pot less indispensable to the< 
worthy employment of precious gift of life Money 
with him was ao end d means, and hts delight in 

acquisition completely absorbed He ha^ 00 time or 
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thought to spare for the cultivation of ** the humanities” 

Iht txervsse of a wise chant) AH his en<jrgies were directed 
to the successful conduct of operations for adding to his ever- 
increasinuf sioie I hope " said towell Huxton to him on one 
occasion, I hope that your children are not too fond of 
money and business, to the exclusion of more important 
things I am sure you would not wish that.^^ ** I am suie I 
sftbu^d wish that,’* answered Rothschild ** I wish them to gi\e 
mind and soul, and heart and body— everything, to business, 
Tiuit IS the way to be happy It requitc^s a great deal of bold- 
ness <aKl a great deal of caution to mak^ a great foUutie, and 
when you liave got it, it^equires ten times as much wit to keep 
It ” Accordingl)^ to fmhe and keep a fortune were, m Roths 
child’s e)es, the only objects for which a man should live 
Yet the sword of Damocles hung suspen<led oVter his head 
by a rair. A constant shadow overspread his path, You 
must be t very happy man,” said a thoughtless guest to the 
great financier, at one of his magnificent banquets. Hap}>y I 
me happy!” he exclaimed. Whatt happy ! when, just as 
you are going to dme, you have a letter placed in your hands 
saying, ‘ If you do not send me ;^5oo I will blow your brams 
out** Me happy I” 

On one occasion, when he was sitting m his private room, a 
couple of strangeis w^ere announced; foreigners, with thick 
moustaches and daik long beaifds, less common fort) years ago 
than now From the moment of their entrance the timorous 
banker was in a state of panic He mismterpreted the excited 
movements with w'hich they searched their pockets , and, before 
the expected pistols could be produced, had flung a great 
ledger m tiTe dirgcbon of their heads, and suramottcd a posse 
of clerks bv hi®! shouts of Murder 1” The strangtft were im- 
mediately pinioned^ but, e^tplanations foUc«w\pg> they^ proved^ 
to be wealthy bankers froiijt the Continent, wWa, m their nervous- 
ness at finchng ihemselves in the presence of the great Napd- 
Icon of finance, had expertencd some difficulty in findmg their 
letters of mtroduc^on. 

A good storjr of a different kind is told of this cccevitric per-- 
^onige A German on n visit to London had Iqjters of 
• credit which he called to dSbver He was shown ihto the 
inner room of the Celebrated .countmg-house m St Swuhm's 
l.ane, where Kothschfld sat with a pile of papers before him, 
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The name being announced, Rothschild nodded, offered him 
a chair, and then jyoceeded with his work For such indif- 
ference the prince, who expected that the banker would be 
oveiawed by his rank and dignity, was not prepared He re- 
mained standing, and, after a minute or two’s pause, exclaimed, 

you not hear, su, who I am? I am the Pnnee of /' 

and he repeated ail Ins titles “ Very wdl,’^ answered Roths- 
child, “ take two chairs ” 

He gave a striking proof of his energy, keenness, and un- 
scrupulousness, in the way he availed himself ol his knowledge 
of Napoleon s defeat Waterloo During the great battle of 
the i8th June, he was posted near chS-teau df Hougou- 
mont, watching the progress of the fight as closely as did Wel- 
lington himself All day long he followed it with straining 
eyes as it eddied to and fro, involving in its issues the fate of 
kingdoms At sunset he saw that the victory was with Wel- 
lington and the Allies Without a moment's delay ha mounted 
a horse that had been kept in readiness for him, and hurried 
homew^ard At regulaifstages on his road relays of horses and 
carnages were in waibng to help him onward Riding or 
driving through all the summer night, he reached Ostend at 
daybreak, to find the sea so stormy tliat the boatmen refused 
to venture foith At last he prevailed upon a fisherman by a 
bribe of j^8o to put to sea, and reached Dover in safet> At 
Do\er, and at the intermediate^siages on the I'oad to London, 
relays were posted, and he w'as in London before midnight 

Next morning, the 20 th of June, he was one of the fiist to 
enter the Stock Exchange In gloomy whispers he told those 
who, as usual, pressed round him to hear the news, that Blucher 
and his Piussians had been routed by Nap(^jeon tieforc Wel- 
lington had had time to come up, that by himself he could not 
possibW succeed, and that, therefore, the cause of England 
and bei Allies was lost As he had intended, the funds fell 
lapidly E\erybody was anxious to sell , and Rothschjld and 
his accredited agents laughed at all who offered them scrip for 
purchase. But Scores of unknown agents were secretly at 
work all that day and the next Before the Stock Excliange 
close^on the afternoon of the arst, when Nathan Rothschild’f 
strong boxes were full of paper, ‘‘‘be announced, an hour or two 
earlier than the ocrival of the news through other channels, the 
real issue of the bottle* lUpadly the funds rose to a level 
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they had nox reached for month*; , and it is estimated tha* 
Rgih'^clii^d cltaiecl a milhon pounds by hi^ combined eneigy 
and iinscriipulousness 

In se\eral rcsp cts we should point to Rothschiid's conduct 
as ih example ot li/Aait avoid Ihc story of his mercury 
iiansi* iio'u IS anollicn lUon ot his ch inctcr Tne niei- 

aiiv^ used in Europe comeb alinobt entirely from Idtci m 
11 yna ot Almadt n m Spam. The Aluudon mine|, alter a 
i£ofiul)le cauei ot many centuries, had fallen lor some years 
into disuse before 1831, when Rothschild, having contracted 
for a Spanish loan, pioposed that he iliould be allowed to 
hold them* for a certain time at a nominal rental lo tlu*< 
proposition a cheerful assent was given> and the mines soon 
gave evidence of renewed activity In a similar manner the 
fiinncier obtained possession of the mines ot Idna, and having 
thus acquired a monopoly of the supply of mercury, doubled 
us price, • 

Almost Rothschild's rival m wealth and fortune, John Jacob 
Astor, the Araencan merchant, was scarcely his inferior m 
financial daring and commercial talent. He was the youngest 
of the four sons of a peasant, and passed his boyhood n\ the 
healthy occupations and simple pleasures of a rural life From 
a child he was accustomed to rise early, and to devote a por- 
tion of his morning hours to reading the Bible and Frayer 
Book, a practice which he observed throughout his long career. 
His brothers seem to have shared hvs bold and eneigetic dis- 
position, for two of them preceded him across the limits of 
the Rhine and the Black Forest, one establishing himself as 
a musical instrument maker sn London, and the othjr settling 
in the United States . 

At the age of sixtten, John Jacob accepted an ^hwitation 
from his brother xn London to )oni him in hii» business , and 
saying faiewelltp his parents, he trudged on foot to a Hutch 
seaport, and thence sailed in a Hutch stnack to B-fnj'and 
In hib new position he displayed all the sterling quaiuies 
of lus manly charact^jr j but it did not 0|>en a ^leld of 
i^nierprise wide enOUgtt^ to satisfy h\s exuberant activity 
• At the age of twenty he saued for Baltimore, carrying with 
him a few hundred dollats^^ of musical instruments 
to dispose of m convtiiiis^ This m 1783. a few 
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months after Great Bntam had recognised American inde- 
pendence. The yjssel on reaching Ousapeake Bay was 
caught m a temlife storm To the surprise of his fellow 
passengers, Astor appeared upon deck, attired* m his^bcst suit 
To the inquiries addressed to him, he replied, It I save my 
life, It shall be in my best clothes , if I perish, it matters not 
what becomes of them/^ 

During the voyage he had made the acquaintance of'" a 
shrewd and commuiueative furrier, and acting upon his sug 
gcstions, he exchanged his musical instruments in New Yor^ 
for furs, with which# he immediately relumed to lAuidon 
Having disposed of them at a considerable profit, rfi prepared 
to retross the Atlantic, and apply himself entirely to the lur 
trade In London he studied the Continental fur markers, 
and made himself familiar with every variety of the article 
On returning to the TFnited States, he set up his residence at 
New York, which thenceforth became the headquarters of his 
operations It is possible that consignments from his bi other 
assisted him during his first wrestlings with foitiine, but his 
energy was chiefly devoted to the fur trade In pursuing his 
business he occasionally visited* London, and, moie frequently, 
Montreal and the distant trading ports m Canada When the 
treaty negotiated by Mr Jay in 1794 removed the obstruc- 
tions that had previously restneted the export of furs, he was 
prepared to take advantage of the new order of things through 
his extensive acquaintance with the trappers and tr iders of tlie 
West and North , and was soon able to rr-ap a double profit by 
sending his furs to Europe and the East in his own ships, and 
bringing back cargoes of foreign produce for sale in New York 
Hib business extended until it embraced uiarkeTs in every 
quarter of the globe , yet so exact was his knowledge of these 
raarket«,%nd so wide the grasp of his strong clear intellect, 
that he was able to direct And control the aewn of his sui)er- 
cargoes and captains by the most minute instructions At this 
time, when his ships covered the seas, he rose as early as in 
his years of effoit, and attended to bts business until two p m 
He was fond of showing his workmen that in sorting and beat- 
mg furs he was equal to the best nf them. This thorough; 
knowledge of one*s work, even 0 the smallest details, is of ' 
the highest value to the man business^ 

At the beginning of the nmitnry, Astor was worth 
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250,000 doJUrs as the mult of only sixteen years of business 
life. He then began to meditate colossal schemes* not only 
of trade, but of colonisation, designing not only to supply with 
furs all the marfets of the world, but also to open up the 
Westein wilderness to the thfluences of civili<?ation. He was 
possessed with the tiue enthusiasm of business, and brought 
to his work as much earnestness as an explorer to the dis- 
covery of new regions He d^d not confine, he c^uld not 
tonfine, iub activity to the fur trade, B'or instance, he began 
aT an early date to make mveslmcnts in real estate m New 
York, and jji the swift progless of the city some portions of hio 
[property, it was said, centritpled on his hands Many public 
and piivate buildings of a superior character were erected by 
Astor His fortune, the laigest ever accumulated m the 
United States at the time of his death, was estimated at 
20,000,000 dollars (^4,000,000), an amount which suulv 
should satfefy the aspirations of the most passionate votaries 
ot the go Idess Pccunia 1 It lias been said of him that, during 
the half lentury of his labonous career, he hardly made a 
mistake or a false step through any failure ot his own judg 
ment “ Until his fifty-fifth year, he was at his office before 
‘•even o'clock He was a great horseman, and m the constant 
habit ot riding out for pleasure and exercise. In the siiength 
of hib general grasp of a great subject, he did not allow him- 
5>{,lf to be too much disturbed by the ronsulciation of detail 
His mind worked so actively, that he soon got through the 
bubiness of a day, and he would leave lus offKe earlier than 
many business men who did less Troubled and annoyed b\ 
petty trials, he was calm and self-poj>sessed under great ones 
‘ Keep coot— ke#p civil/ was the Constant and iagiilijr ad 
monition from his lips When the gieat trials came, hib spint 
rose with the emergeucy, and he was equal to *.fie 'I hi'^ 

splendidly successful merchant died in March, 1S48, at the ag'. 
of eighty-lour By his wiU he bequeathed a sum of ^8o,oc*c. 
to found a tree public library m the city of New York* 

When I was running about the streets of Uichfielft a verj 
jtoor fellow/' said Dr. Johnao^ **l was a great aiguer for the 
Advantages ’ol poverty. Str, ail the argumeot^ Which are 
brought to represent poverty as no evil show it to be cvkU ntly 
a great evd* Yon never find people labouring to convince 
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you tlwt you may live very happily upon a 
w“ ‘UDPOse that .the tvorld is pretty mucft of Johnson* 
LntoT^ Poverty « an evil, and an evil that affects not on y 
r n livKlual, bat his circle, not only hi^ elide,, but the 
ie ol oc.ry Pngtod’s “lodk ah.ad>' is ner <o’os-.al 
p V .puistn Jt thtiefore, a public a. ivell as a ® 

to I i-w above the dreaiv level of necessito'isness c i '« 

St Ite At all events, the greater the ptopon.on of 

ctiueiis the gicater the happiness and serunty of the common- 

Sr’ On^thc otheplund, the accumulation f 'veal h m a 

few bands is to be deprecated as a social and 

and the statesman, as well as the moralist, prefers tne con- 

tentment of the many to the aggrandisement of the few 

Still, in the present condition of society, the of a few 

great capitalists may be regarded as an essential, they 

alone can organise labour on a large scale, and bi mg die neces- 

saiy amount of concentrated support to an 

onse And though the desire to do good is a nobler inspira 

tion of life than the desire to win fame, and the desire to win 

fame is nobler than the desire to make money, yet this last, 

this “ auri fames,” is deserving of gentler treatment than n has 

generally received at the hands of social satirists In nay, 

and with obvious limitations, it may have a 

and no doubt, like ihe desiie of fame, it ious?s into activity 

niat.y high qualities of bram and heart which mignt otherwise 

he iloimant and unknown . , , 

tVe sec no reason to doubt the truth- of the essayist s asset- 
non that some men are born with a for money-making, 

S the v^stmet of accumulation. Like Midas Aey turn to 
gold everything which they touch, and everything so con- 
veitcsithey hasten to put away in^tlreir own treasury Ihe 
(acuity of convuung shillings into sovereigns, and soverei^s 
into bank-notes by means of shrewd barpins and 
investments, would seem to be as strongly X* 

men as the love of and capacity for music m others, or the 
uenius 5f POelry in our Miltons a»d Shakespares. ^le 
muiity "buds" at school, wher|iphe boy has always 
of petty acquisitions quite daesling to the eps of h« 
enterpiising comrades. It oan no more be crushed out tl^ 
the musical of ft Beethoven ot the - 
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of a Faraday Like them« an Astor^ a Barmg, a RothscHiid, 
has each his sphere in the world, his “ ul<git " to cultivate, his 
work to do Money-gettog is not, wc g'-ant, ihe highest aim 
in life , sfill It is^rtO aim, and, as we have said, by no means aO 
unworthy one, since it helps to develop much of the best of 
a man's nature, we take account," says Sir Heniy 

'I^iylor, “ of all the virtues with which money is mixed up, — 
^honesty, justice, generosity, chanty, frugality, forethought, 
*jplf sacrifice,— and of their correlative vices, it is a knowledge 
which goes near to cover the length and breadth of humanity, 
and a rig^t measure and manner m getftng, saving, spending, 
giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeailimg would 
almost argue a perfect man " I'he difficulty is to preserve a due 
control over our acquisitive faculty, to prevent it fromabsoibing 
us But then as much may be said of the lust of power or the 
love of fame And if wealth have its temptations, its Snares for 
the soul, Its baits for the passions, so also has poverty There 
IS neither credit nor virtue m being poor if we can honestly 
secure a competence , for not only is the poor man exposed to 
the fiercest trials, moral and spiritual as well as physical, but 
he is deprived of many opportunities of doing good In the 
battle of life he is like a man with hts arms bound behind him 
He loses the inducement to excel and the stimulus to aspire. 
He lives,in acqld bleak atmosphere which chills his affections, 
in a dreary mist which confuses and bewilders his vision. He 
IS troubled by hard thoughts of those of his fellow- men whom 
he sees m positions of greater ease and freedom He is con- 
stantly assailed by harsh and cruel voices which invite him to 
rebel agair^t nature and against God. The tenderCst virtues, 
no doubt, are ftometimes found to blossom m t^e soil of 
poveity, but it is only when they have been specially nourished^ 
by the dews of heaven, for the soil itself is frigid and barren* 
as the Polar rock. 

On the other hand, no more pitiable, nay, no more con- 
temptible wretch does the world produce than the man who has^ 
sold himself to Mammon, has offered up hig soul and lx>dy on the 
false deity*! fihrme, m whom the auri sacm famef has starved 
^^very tendpr affection, every ^generom^ sympathy No more 
* painful spectacle can there be found tliatt that of a man di agging 
his manhood, as Achilles dragged the heroic Hector, at the heels 
of his one great pasiion, §acri(Sciii^ life and all that brightens 
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hfc for the means of living, stooping from his intellectual 
height to rake up the dross ot the earth The poorest of all 
human beings is the man who is rich in gold but intellectually 
and spiritually nthropes in/ps, as Cowley 

says, ‘ The poor nch man's emphatically poor ’ Grant the 
utmost that can be said of the necessity and the value of 
money, it will still remain for ever true that life is more tl^an 
the means by which it is sustained, more than dwellings, lands, 
merchandise, slocks, bonds, and dividends, more even than 
food and raiment All thiugs are for the mind, the soul, the 
divine part within us^, and if this, our true self, is (jwarfed and 
starved, the most regal worldly possessions only sene to set 
forth by contrast its deep poverty and servitude 

The men of money who know how to make a iiglit use of 
it are scarcely less the world’s benefactors than its^ statesmen 
and philanthropists A celebrated Ametic'in millionaire made 
It a practice to give away considerable sums both for public 
and private purposes, exercising always a wise d^cnniination 
and carefully avoiding parade It appeared from his books 
that in this way he annually expended a very large amount, 
known at the time only to “ Him who seeth in secret ” Not 
long before his death he observed to one of his sons, that 
all the ways of disposing of money, giving ^t away was the 
most satisfactory ” 

We have read of a Boston merchant who, in like manner, 
recognised that he was intended by Providence to act as its 
almonei, and whose wealth was known by the splendour of 
his munificence Yet it was not always from wl;;it is strictly 
designatei^ “affluence” that his benevoknce proceeded, 
inasmuch as he had voluntarily pledged himself never to 
becomt? exceptionally nch. After his death the following 
document was found m his handwriting — “ By the grace of 
God, T \%ill never be worth more than fifty tliousand dollais, 
By the grace of God, I will give one fourth of the net profits 
of niv business to charitable and religious uses* It I am ever 
woTtli twenty thousand dollars, I will give one half of my net 
profits, and if I ain ever worjh thnty thousand, I will giv# 
three fourths , and the whole after fifty thousand So help me* 
God, or give to a more faithful btcward, and set me aside” 
To this covenant he adhered with the most scrupulous fidelity. 
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At one time, finding that Hs property had increased beyond fifty 
thousand <lollars, he at once Icvoted the surplus, seven thousar^d 
fiv e hundreds to found a professors! ip in a theological college, 
to whKh*he also gave, on various occasions during his bnef 
hie, twice that amount He hlcewise befriended with a liberal 
hand numerous young men, assisting them to start in business, 
ai^d relieving many who w re unfortunate, 

^ The biographer of Samuel Gurney of Londem repre- 
jjijfnts him as one who understood to the fullest the right 
use of money **Many/^ says Mt Gildart, ‘‘are the solid 
remembrances of the more prominent fdttuies of his chanties , 
but besides those deeds never generally known to the public, 
there were many lesser streams of sdent benevolence still 
flovung from the fountain ot love to God and man which 
spread refreshment around To many members of his large 
family hi§ kindly aid nas given, and it might be said that not 
only there, but elsewhere, he was w^onderfully giAed both 
with the will and with the power to help Besides his efficiency 
in action, his very presence seemed to impart strength, courage, 
and calm in any emergency, whilst his practical wisdom, hil 
clear and decisive mind, and noble spirit of chaiity, led many 
to bring cases of difficulty before him, knowing from experi- 
ence how sure and effective was his aid It may he truly s«ud 
ot Samuel Gu^pey that he loved to do good sei vice, nbciher by 
advice or money, by his sound judgment, or w^ell apportioned 
aid He really took trouble to serve his fellow-creatures, and 
a nafitation of his mete almsgiving, extensive as it was, would 
give a very limited idea of the good he effected during the 
journey ofjife” At one time he spent £1000 to ;^t6oo a 
year in chaiitic^ Many agreeable anecdotes are^related in 
illustration of the kindliness of his dispositir^i “One after 
noon,'’ says one of his clerks, “ as Mr. Gurney waf leaving 
Lombard Sticer, I saw him taking up a large hamper of game 
to carry to Ins carnage I immediately came forivard anil 
took It from him He looked pleased, And, in his powerful 
and hearty voire, exclaimed, 'Dost thou know H-— 's in 
Le’idenhall Market?^ I replied in the affirmative ^Then go 
there and.ordei thyself a rl^it down good tmkey, and put it 
dov\n to my account 

Visiting Ireland during the famine of 1849 suipnsed the 
people by the munificertGe With which he opened his piir*se to 
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relieve them in their suffenngs The town of Ballina was so 
full of paupers thstf nobddy was able to pai poor-iates, and 
consequently the workhouse was bankrupt found an 

execution put into It,” wrote Gurney, and Jill the ‘stock fur- 
niture IS to be sold oif this week, nheu the poor will have to 
lie on straw, and the guardians must feed them as well as they 
can” The whole of the furniture he purchased for ;£ 2 oo^to 
save It from the creditors, and afterwards leturned it to the 
workhouse authorities. 

Of Gladstone, the Liverpool merchant, father of the eminent 
statesman, il is said* that he was ** every inch merchant- 
princes, keen, energetic, industrious, and peiseveriuc; , cautious 
and prudent, >et withal libeial and generous, without being 
lavish or needlessly profuse” The ract for \\ealth was not 
suffered by hum to absorb all his faculties or engage his 
whole tune He estimated justly the real value ot money 
He did not make it his only aim ^nd object, though he did 
not pretend to led ioi it a philosophic contempf 

Pleasure must necessarily occupy very small place in the 
life of a man of business He may find time for chanty and for 
the performance of Ins religious duties, and, let us hope, for the 
cultivation of the domestic affections , but otherwise, he is the 
slave of labour, and hound, Ixiondike, to a wheel which seems 
to be foi evf i n volvms; Among the many cares which weakli 
brings with it is that of guarding against Us dissipation It is 
easy to lose a toitune j and such is now-a-davs the rush of com- 
petitiori, so furious is the struggle, so despeiate the lacc, that 
It lb only by copstant thought and vjgilai.ee a f^rcat merchant 
can maintain the position ongmally won b) assiduous diligence 
and steai^y application. He is like a n:ian vowing against a 
strong current , so long as he plies his oarb lustily he may ad 
^ vance, (jut if he pause on^y for a moment he is i airied liack- 
ward The toil undergone by the head ot a large commercial 
establishment, or a great employer of labour, is so severe that 
no one should undeitako it who does jiot feel himself to be 
capable of the most absolute self-sacnfice and the most 
continuous effort ‘\nd it is as purely mental tod, hard 
bruiMvo’-k, as that ot the m^athematici an poring over hi» 
abstruse problems and intricate caJcubtioha Nor is it always * 
scifibh tod The merchant knows that he gives employment 
to a considerable number of hands, and that any sudden sus 
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pension or contraction of his operations would involve them 
and their families in the sufferings of ptiverly He knows 
that cajji^^l has ys responsibilities, and, as a lule, he is con 
scientiously anxious to discharge them fully 

We have been much impressed by tlie penisal of a skeU h 
• of the hfe-A^ork of the New York merchan^pnnce, William 
Aetor, and reproduce it here as affording a vivid picture of the 
ainremitting labour of a man of business * 

'•I'he locality of his hnancial operations is, or was, Princes 
Street, New York, a street described aj ‘'of but a third-rate 
cliaractcr/^ with houses of a common stamp ” Near the 
Bioadway may be seen a small brick office, neatly built, of 
one stoiy, with gable to the stieet, and doors and windows 
closed, us whole appearance being that of '* security Close 
to tlie door «i little affiche read'i as follows “ Entrance next 
door Office hours from 9 to 3 ” This “ next dooi ” proves 
to be a plain three stoiy dwelling of red buck, w'hich, from ilr 
unpictentious but substantial character, might be mistaken fo** 
the residence of some respectable old-fashioned family. On 
inquiry, however, we learn that it is the headquarters of the 
imnce of American capitalists 

Entenng at the street door, we find ourselves in a small 
vestibule, the floor of which is covered with “ checkered 
oilcloth,” and Opening a door on the left, we pass into a well- 
lighted front room, without any other furniture than a counting- 
house desk and a few chairs At this desk stands an account 
ant working at a set of books, and enjoying apparently “ an 
easy berth ” He will answer all ordinary inquiries, will 
refuse all begging applications, and attend to all matters 
within the usual scope of business , but if you ^have any 
special errand, he points to a door opening ;nto an office in^ 
the rear 

This apartment proves to be of moderate size and simply 
furnished A few books he upon the table, and opening one 
of them, which appears to be frequently consulted, we find 
iliat It contains maps of plots of city property, carefiiUy exe- 
cuted, and indicating the boundaries of a vast estate Seated 
At the table may generally be seen ^ stont-built man with 
large and i|(mattractive features, and upon the whole an ordi- 
nary face. He is plainly dressed, and has a somewhat care* 
worn look, and appears^ to be fifty sjicty years of age," We 
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feel — that is, if we 6urselves belong to the rank and file of 
society -a ceitain ‘^amount of awe m aadressing a capitalist, 
and f*sp(.cnl!y a capitalist who rfprestnts «?onie 1^5,000,000 
uolh^rs (^/,5 000,000), and who:>e daily income has been eati- 
nialed at 6000 dolliis 

The caie of Mr Astor’s estate, the largest in America, is, 
says our authority (and we can well believe it), vst 
burden/* 'Phe houses belonging to him number several hun- 
dreds, and xange <rom the comparatively modest tenement t 
j^6o per annum to magnificent warehouses rented at ^600. 

To relieve himself Vrom the more vexatious lea ures of his 
business, he h is committed his real estate collections to an 
agent, who, with his clerks, collects rents and makes returns 
of a rent-roll the verv recital of which would be wearisome. 
As a matter of course, such a man must employ a small army 
of painters, carpenters, and other mechanics, in ord^ r to keep 
up suitable repairs , and as Mr Astor paj^s no insurance, the 
work of rebuilding aflci fires is m itself a laige item A large 
part of Mr Astor’s pro])crty consists of vacant lots, \shich are 
m continual demand, and winch he generally prcleis to hold 
rather than sell , hence he is much employed with architects 
and nnster-bmiders, and always has seveial blocks in course 
ot erection Tins is a very heavy burden, and were it not lor 
the help derived fiom his family would doubtless crush 
him Who v/ill ^ay that the man of business Heads a ‘ prun- 
lose path m life ? Who will say that he is not, in the strictest 
sense of the term, a working man^' ? 

Mr Smiks, 111 his “Life of George Stephenson/* furnishes 
some details of the colossal labours which fall to the lot of a 
gieat engnieer While Stephenson was oonsLucting the Mid- 
^Jand llaiUay woiks, the York and Midland, the lines between 
Chester and Holyhead, Leeds and 33 radford, Lancaster and 
Maryport, his house was at Alton Grange, rear Leicester. 
But he was so much occupied, says his biographer, in travel- 
ling about from one committee of directors to another — one 
week in, England, another in Scotland, and probably the next 
in Ireland— that he often did not see lus house for weeks 
together He had al^ to make frequent mspeebons of theu 
vauous difficult and important works in progre% under his 
diiection. It is computed that during the three years ending 
in 1837 he travelled by ppstchaise alone upwards of 20,000 
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miles, dnd yet not fewer than six months out of the three 
years weie spent in London * 

Ills coi/cspoii^ jnce increased to such an extent that he wa^ 
compelled to engage a private secretar)% who accompanied him 
i>n Ins journeys The comparatively advanced age at which 

• he leal ne<i the art of writing, and the nature of his duties while 
eiiifaged at the Killmgworth Colliery, precluded that facility m 
^oncspoudence which only constant practice can git^e He 
gmdually, however, acquired great facility in dictation, and 
possesbed the power of labouring continually at this work ; 
the gentleman who acted as his secretary in 1835 having in- 
foimed us, that during his busy season he one day dictated 
not fewer thein thirty*seven letters, seveial ot them embodying 
the icbults of much close thinking and calculation. On an- 
other occasion, he dictated leports and letters for twelve con- 
tinuous hours, until his BccieUiy was ready to drop off his 
chair horn sheer exhaustion, and at length he pleaded for a 
suspension of tlie Libour** The race for wealtli, the struggle 
foi woildly success, is, thciefoie, a career in which none should 
engage who arc not prepared, like the aspirant for fame — 

** To scorn delights and live laborious diys*** 

In speaking of the chanty which 50 often and so happily 
attends upon aand sanctifies money getting, we ought not 
to oimt a udercncc to the benevolent Qiaker merchant 
of Bristol, Richard Reynolds He accumulated a splendid 
fortune, Imt always spoke of himself in connection with it and 
Us right employment as merely a steward of the Almighty 
After pioviding ^or the expenses of a household conducted on 
the most liberal scal% he devoted the remainder of has income 
to works of beneficence j and unless he had also devoted alL 
his h isure time, he would have considered liis duty o^ly halP 
dischirged Frequently would he depnvc himself of the 
slumber which hrs years required to watch beside the suffeier's 
couch, and administer consolation to tliose m sorrow On one 
occasion he wrote to a friend m London stating thai he had 
not spent the whole of hw year's income, and would be glad to 

• be told of ionie worthy objed of chatity. In reply his friend 
informed him of several persons confined in prison for small 
deots. He paid the entire amount, and swept that miserable 
abode of its wretched tenants, ^iost of his donations were ^ 
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enclosed m blank covers, with no other signature appended 
than that of ‘‘A Jiriend.” A lady once applied to him on 
behalf of an orphan^ saying, “When he is dd enough I will 
teach him to name and thank his benefactor '* “ Nay ” replied 
the Quaker, “ thou art wrong We do not thank the clouds 
for rain Teach him to look higher, and to thank Him who 
giveth l>oth the clouds and the rain My talent is the meaTr»st 
of all tWents, a little sordid dust , but as the man in the 
parable was accountable for his talent, so am I accountalle 
to the great Lo?ci of all ” 

A strange mixture of business shrewdness and religious feel- 
ing was the late John MT)onogh, the New Orleans millionaire, 
who was born in 1779 and died in 1850 The following 
sketch of his life, from an American source, is not without 
interest » — » 

The only particulars known of his early life seem to be, thai 
he was a clerk in a mercantile store in an inland town oi 
Maryland, where he was noted for his eccentricities, and 
for an excess of imaginative fervour, which led many to sus- 
pect that he was not entirely of sound mind He displayed, 
nevertheless, an energy and an intelligence which secured him 
the full confidence of his employers About the year 1800 he 
was despatched to New Orleans by a Raltit’iorc film with 
a letter of credit and considerable resources He there 
engaged largely in business transactions, spfcchly giving up 
his position as agent, and starting on his own account Pro- 
sperity crowned his exertions, and m a few years he amassed a 
very considerable fortune New Orleans recogniseisi him as one 
of its ma^^nates , and his mode of living ana his expenditure 
were m entire conformity to Ins position and abundant means. 

^His infusion was furnished and fitted up in the must luxurious 
style He had his carnages and his horses, and his cellar of 
rare wines, and Ins staff of well trained servants; and his enter- 
tainments were all on a scale of the gieatest magnificence 
Nutwitlv>tanding Ins unremitting attention to business, he 
found time to become a great social luminary and leader of 
fashion. ts . 

Owing to a disappointment in love, M^Donogh eventually 
became morose m his manners and secluded in his habits , 
but he prosecufgd )n$ ^c(ju»s?fian gf property-with increased 
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vigour, Ills peculiar passion being that of accumulating count- 
less acres of waste and suburban land. AlUns views branched 
out into ijie renjpte future. He cared not for the present 
value and productiveness of an estate His imagipalion luxu- 
riated in possibilities, and he loved to think of the opulence 
^ and civilisation that would cover his bairen and swampy wil- 
oe«ness in the ‘^good lime coming” At last, this passion 
gained such an ascendancy over him, that he seemed td rejoice 
desolation He would buy cultivated places, and allow 
them to go to rum 

•‘He coaid not be induced/* says his^iographer, “ by any 
offer or consideration to alienate any of the property he bad 
once acquired Abstemious to a fault, and withholding him- 
self from all the enjoy men tag^nd associations of the world, he 
devoted his time to the care of his large estate, to the suits in 
win<h such acquisitions constantly involved him, working for 
seventCLH hours out of the twenty four, the gi eater part of 
which labour consisted in writing the necessary documents 
relating to his titles, and in corresponding with his lawyers 
and Ins ovcrseeis For the fifty years of his residence in New 
Oilcans he never left the htate, and rarely, if ever, passed be- 
yond the limits ot the corporation. He was not a usurer, a 
money lendei, or a speculator. He acquired by legitimate 
purchases by €*i tries on public lands He dealt altogether in 
land Stocks, merchandise, and other personal securities, 
were eschewed by him The wonder is, how, with a compara- 
tively small revenue, his property not being productive, and 
his favourite policy being to render his lands wild and unMiited 
for cultivation, he was able to go on every year expanding the 
area of his vast ]j?ossessions/' * 

M^Donogh appears to have been the victm> of a veritable 
earth hunger One of his cherished designs was the purchase oP 
the plantations along the Mississippi, in the belief that at J»ome 
future period they would teem with a bu^^y population In like 
manner, he pounced eagerly upon all lands for sale in the 
neighbourhood^ of the towns and villages of the Slate,. It may 
be mentioned, *as one of his most remarkable achievements, 
•*lhe completion of what he iMiHed his •• lines of circumvalla- 
tion” around the city 0f New Orleans. This object be pur- 
sued for many years with all the persistence of an enthusiast 
Begmnmg at the upper end of the^city, he gradually made his 
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way through the swamps, purcha«>mg large belts of land, until 
at last, a few yeaw before his death, meeting one of his old 
friends, he clapped him on the shoulder, excjiaiming in joyous 
tones, ‘^Congratulate me, my friend, I have aclueved the 
greatest victory of my life I have drawn my lines around the 
city, and now entirely embrace it in my arms — all for the glory i 
of God and the good of my race ! ” ♦ 

Some* persona I glimpses of this extraordm iry man we obtaiE 
through the medium of an article m the “ Continent'll Magw.- 
mne ** Its writer says — 

“ In the year 1350, and for nearly forty yeais pi%vious, you 
might see almost every day m the streets of New Orleans a 
very peculiar looking old gcntlema 1 Tall and straight as a 
pillar, witli stern, determined feaHires, lit up by e\es of uncom- 
mon, almost unnatural brilliancy, with Ins hair combed back and 
gathered in a sort of queue, and dressed m the fashion of lialf 
a century ago — to wit, an old blue coat wjitb high collar , well- 
brushed and patched, but somewhat seedy pantaloons of like 
date and texture, but somewhat more modern, hut bearing 
unmistakable proofs of long service and exposure to sun and 
rain , old round toed shoes, the top-leathers of which had 
survived more soles than the wearer had outlived souls of his 
early friends and companions, a scant white vest, ruffled shut, 
and voluminous white cravat, completed the costume of this 
wngular gentleman, who, with his ancient blue silk umbrella 
under his aim, and his fierce eye fixed on some imaginary god 
ahead, made his w^ay through the stuiggling crowds which 
passed ?ilong the streets of New Orleans/* 

His strange and spectral figure was last seen iipt»n its accus- 
tomed rounds on the 26th of October, 1850 On that day 
^occuired a remarkable incident wdneh arrested the attention of 
every jfasser-by, and was fixed upon by the reporters of the 
daily papers as a sign “portending change to nations,” namely, 
the venerable merchant varied for once from the routine of 
nearly half a century He was seen to stop, to hesitate for a 
few moments, and then deliberately enter an omnibus bound 
for the lower part of the city Is it to be wondered at that an 
occurrence so unusual produced a sensation m society ? jh 
was clear tint only some novel emergency could have brought 
a\>out this violation of long-estabhshed custom The omnibus 
stopped at the courthou^, Mn M^Donogh and his blue 
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umbrella emerged from tbe interior; and both disappeared 
quickly in the comdor Icadmcj to the “ hails of justice ** 

This w^is tlie Jast time M*l)onogh 'was seen in the streets 
of New Orleans, On the following morning “he departed 
this life ” 

The “mixed" character of the man maybe mfured from 
tlse opinions he expressed m an interview with a New Orleans 
lawyer, which has been recorded for the benefit of posterity 
i^ie man of law said to the man of business — “ You are 
a very rich man, and I know that you iiitend to leave all your 
property be expended on charitable objects. T lu\e been 
thinking over your singular life, and I want you to give some 
explanation ot the great* cnccess which has attended yon , for 
I 100 would like to becon^ip very rich, an<l leave a fortune to 
my sons ** 

“ s<aid he, “get up, sir." The lawyer rose from his 
arm chair, which Al‘DonogU pioceedcd to occupy, and turn- 
ing to the lawyer as if he had been bi$ clerk, pointed to a 
common chair in which he had been sitting, and said, 

“ Sit down, sir, and I will tell you how I became a rich man, 
and how, by following these rules, you can become as rich as 
myself " 

“ I first came to Louisiana," he continued, “when it was a 
Spanish colony, as the agent for a house in Baltimore and a 
hou'^e m Boston, to dispose pf certain carj^oes of goods 
After I had settled up their accounts and finished their agency, 

I set up to do busine‘>s for myself I had become ai qUamted 
with the Spanish go\crnor, who had taken a fancy to me^ 
althoiigh I'had jiever so much as flattered him, and through his 
influence I obtained a contract tor tbe army, by which I 
cleared 10,000 dollars. After this I gave a sj ienclid flinner to 
the principal officers of the arm) and the governof, and by^ 
this means obtained another contract, with a piofit of 30,000 
dollars 

“This IS what the French and the Creoles do not under- 
stand — I meap the spending pf money judicious!)* ^They nre 
, alraul of spending money. A man who wishes to gain a for- 
tune must first make a slipyr^of liberality, and spend money in 
order to acquire it By the dinner which I gave to the 
Si>anish authorities I obtained their good-will and esteem, and 
thus was enabled to make a latge^sum of money To succeed 
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m life, then, you must obtain the favour and influence of the 
oi)nlent, and of the fiuthoriues of the country in which you live. 
Tins IS the fjist lule ^ , 

“ I'he natural span of a man’s life,” continued M'Donogh, 

IS too shoit, it he is abandoned to lus own resources, for him 
to accumulate great wealth, and tneretore you must exerci-^e % 
your power and influence over those wlio, m point of nchoG, 
are infcrfor to yourself, and turn to your advantage by making 
use of them, their talents, knowledge, and information Thte 
IS the second rule ” 

Here he paused for* awhile, as if absoibed in tlifmght, and 
seeing him remain silent, the law\ cr asked, “ Is that all ? ” 

“ No,” he replied, “ there is a third "■* le, and a last, which it is 
all-e&sontial for you to observe, xn order that success may 
attend >our exertions 
“And what is that?” 

“ Why, sir,” he exclaimed, “ it is prayer You must pray to 
the Almighty with fervour and zeal, and He will sustain )ou 
m all your desires I never prayed sincerely to God in all my 
life without obtaining a satisfactory answer to my praver” 

He stopped, and the lawyer inquired, “ Is that all?” 

He answered, “ Yes, sir , follow my advice and you will 
become a rich man ” 

Afterwards commenting on this curious comxrsation, the 
lawyer said, “I clul not follow this advice, for certain reasons 
And yet, I do not wish to be considered harsh if I draw neces- 
sary conclusions from it — ^namely, that when a man desires to 
become rich, he must corrupt the high, oppress the poor, and 
look to God— to support him ” • 

'I'he coijjinientary is hardly too severe for 'the text It is 
difficult to conceive of a more rotten system of business 
fiioraIity*thari that which is outlined m M*Donogh’s three 
maxims It is impossible to conceive ot one more surely 
destined to fail jjn its practical application, at least in Great 
Britain Foi example, our most influential mercantile liouses ^ 
have ovve^l nothing to the favour of the opulent and the power- 
ful T heir prosperity has been built up by courage, patience, 
vitroiir, and ability As to the sei'ond maxim, it could never v 
be aictpicd or acted upon by any man of common honessty. 
\nd then, is to the third, it could be adopted only b) those who 
reject the hr^t and second, if us full import be understood It 
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IS the prayer of the nghtcou«5 man that availcth much, not the 
prayer of him who stoops to those abote him and crushes 
those hejpw hirr^for purposes of gun — the puyer ottered up 
m a spiiit of humility, childlike innocence, simplicity, trust- 
fulness, and fervour The prayei offered up in such a spirit 
% will haally dwell upon nutenal benefits It will ask for su))- 
p#rt and guidance, for strength to resist tem[>tanon, ^nd sub- 
•rnissivcnesh to God’s will , but not that a profit may be made 
ufon the last speculation, or success attend the floating of 
the next bubble company. A rebgiou| man will make ibc 
best man business ; but a religious man will never presume 
to take heaven, as it were, into partnership in his transactions. 

“ If we were to consult the annals of commercial life,” says 
a good authority, we should find that, in most instances, the 
men whoJiave been distinguished for success in business are of 
the same stamp as those who have been eminent in the walks of 
literature and science They have been chaiaclensed by self- 
denying habits, by simple tastes, and by unpretending man- 
ners , while the bold, the vain, the presumptuous, and the 
reckless, have done immense mischief to themselves and others 
in the department of trade, dissevering the bonds of confidence 
and good feeling, and often creating havoc and lum around 
them The sarnie principles and motives of action prevail m 
the good, the wise, and the prudent among all sorts of men. 
It IS that wisdom which is unpretending and boasteth not, and 
that quiet sort of penetration and sagacity which is little de- 
ceived by self-flatteries and delusions, which are often more 
injurious aiW ruyious than all the worldly artifices and decep- 
tions which are practised upon us.^* • 

The plain, practical, almost commonplace 'truth theses 
remarks is impressed upon us by every chajitcr in industrial 
biography and the history of commerce to which we direct 
our attention 'Phe qualities whicli made Walter Siolt and 
Faraday famous, or Ruskin and Turner, or Morse and Wheat- 
stone, are the flualities which laised to honourable positions 
^ch men as Arkwright and Stephenson, or Hrasscy and 
•feeorge M^ore We are not, <pf course, referring to intellectual, 
but to moral power , and we say that in each case the moral 
power was the same. 

Take the well-known, nay, the hau^kneyed, instance of Jostah 
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Wedgwood His father was only a potter, as his father had 
been before hniu nlid he died when fosuih wis a mere bov, 
the youngest of a family of thirteen children ^ He Viran his 
industrial career as a thrower in a small polwork conducted 
by his elder brother, and at the polter’s-whcel he mii-ht have 
tolled all his life but for an attack of virulent smallpox « 
Owing tQ gross neglect, this resulted in a disease in his 
leg, which m a great degree unfitted him foi his humole call- 
ing When he returned to his work, the jiain in his limb w^s 
so severe, that he was,fotced to rest it almost constant! v upon 
a stool before him As he grew older, the disease^inrroased, 
and It was much intensified by a bruise or wound, which con- 
fined him to his bed for u* o' reduced him to extieme 

debility Kventnally it was found necessary to resort to 
amputation During the enforced leisure of his frequent ill- 
nesses, Wedgwood took to reading and tlunkmg, and 
meditated much on the various ways of making a living 
by his trade, now that he could no longer labour at the 
potteds-wheel He began by moulding potter’s clay into 
vaiious ornamental articles, endeavouring at the same time to 
acquire such a knowledge of practical chemistry as might 
enable him to improve the quality of his work m its colouring, 
glare, and durability Pursuing this object with tnc most 
untiring tenaciousness of purpose and the mos* rigorous self- 
denial, he advanced from stage to stage, until at last, as ^he con- ^ 
summation of thirty years* perseverance, he tst iblislied on a firm 
basis a new branch of industry, and infused into it an artistic 
spirit In ail this lie displayed the same qinlities by which 
Newton mastered the theory of gravitation, by ^hiclfbir William 
Jones bectlme tlie greatest Oriental scholar of his time 

Let i^ turn for a moment to the early career ot Hlaise Pascal 
He ivas born at Clermont, m Auvergne, on the 19th of July, 
1623 Almost from his cradle, says his sister, or as soon as 
he could speak, he gave evidence that he was endo^ved by 
nature with remarkable faculties, the questions he asked and 
the ansvfers he gave being beyond his year^ , .and his father, 
animated bv the prospect of the splendid career which such 
son might be destined to achievt, resolved to devote himself* 
entirely to his education. For this purpose he established 
himself m Pans when Blaise was m his eighth year, and 
watched over his moral and intellectual training with extra 
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/ordinary care. He guarded against his being prematurely 
forced, nd made it a point that his Ics’^on^ should lunet be of 
a nalufx, JO compel undue exertion He did not allow him to 
begin Latin until he was twelve years old, ]>ut gradually instilled 
into his nnml the prjnaj)les of language, so that Blaise Pascal was 
V ell versed m the theory of grammar before he began to study 
a ly foieign tongue 'The bias of his inclinations was ^ irly per- 
ceptible Having remarked that glass when struck gives forth a 
kmg vibrating sound, but that when the hand touches the glass 
the sound ceases, he endeavoured to asreftain the reason, made 
mimeroiis^minute experiments, and embodied the results of his 
inquiries in a little treatise I’he^scientifir researches of hjs 
father he also observeil w>/«piir’tdeii'de light, and it was remarked 
that he could not be satisfied until he knew the cause of every 
effect, 

Howevser, in accordance with the custom of the age, Blaise 
Pascal’s lather, disrcgaidingtlus evident predisposition towards 
science, insisted on his applying lumselt to the study of Greek 
and Latin The classics first, he said, and mathematics after- 
wards, an arrangement which greatly purr led the bo>, and led 
him to yearn after mathematics, as we all yearn after that which 
IS forbidden One day he put a question to his father r< spott- 
ing geometry Geometry/' was the reply, “is that science 
which teaches the method of making exact figures, and ot fn id- 
ling out the proportions they bear to tach other And to ibis 
definition he added a warning that BLust was to think only of 
Plomer and Vngil, and not to trouble himself about “exoft 
figures" But Pascal could not stifle the aspirations of his 
genius , and in his leisure hours retired to an upper room, 
where, with a piece of charcoal, he endeavoured to descnl^e 
triangles and circles, and to determine their relafion Jo eacl; 
other He had been &o rigorously debarred from scicnnric 
books, that he was ignorant of the proper names of the figmes 
he diew The circle he called “around," a-rtd the straight 
line “ a bar " Thus the boy's natuial talent continued to isseri 
Itself, and he^ gradinOly arrived at a clear comprehension 
of those mitfiematical principles wbiclr most bo)s master 
'only by the au’ of books *iand professors, an<l after coiv 
Biderable vexation of spirit One day, while be wms thus 
engaged, his father entered his room, and surprised him 
in the midst of his work. To his questions Blaise replied 
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that he was endeavouring to make out such and such a 
thing, that is, unknown to himself, he ^vas solving the 
32nd problem in Euclubs first book “ And what nvide you 
think of that inquired his father ‘‘Because I had found 
out this and he described what proved to be an earlier oro- 
blem in Eu( hd In this way, at his father’s instigation, the boy 
went backward step by step, until he arrived at the axionrs 
and definitions which form the foundation of geometrical 
science The elder Pascal could no longer maintain a pro 
hibition which vvas as evidently a war against nature as a dam 
across a river’s current, and the boy was allowed amuse 
himself with Euclid in his of rerr< ition 

Thenceforward his progress* urioluarvclloiisly rapid It is 
asserted that, at sixteen, he prodiu ed a treatise upon the Conic 
Sections which elicited the warm eulogium ol no less eminent 
a jihilosophcr than Descartes At nineteen, lie invented the 
anthmetiral machine, at thrte-and*-t\vcnly he had won a woild- 
wide leputation by Ins achievements in ])h}SKal science In 
determining the problem of the ascent of fluids in tubes by 
suction, or m ascertaining the weight of the atrnosplicre, his 
part was hardly that of a discovticr , but to him belongs the 
merit of coiredly appl)ing the data furnished bv the ingenuity 
of Torricelli With these abstruse topics, or with the extent 
of Pascal’s achievements as a mathematician, it s not here our 
business to concern ourselves Enough for us to show tliat 
they proceeded from the assiduity and intelligence of a mind 
engaged spontaneously on a subject to which it was naturally 
disposed 

We must glance for a moment at the religions aspect of Pas- 
cal’s life aTid character In his eighteenth year his constitution 
^gave way beneath the pressure of his unremitting application, 
and to the day of his de ith he suffered from a complication of 
diseases, which weie seriously aggravated by the rigorous asceti- 
cism he had aefepted Hence it came to pass that his ph>sical 
sufferings, by suggesting to his resolute intellect a doctrine of 
voluntary martyidom, exercised a reactionary influence on his 
spiritual consciousnc^ss His rule of life increased in seventy^ 
as that bodily pain increased in “which it had originated He • 
was finally detennined towards a life of religious devotion by a 
couple of accidental incidents. One day, when he was on a 
%isit to his sister Jacquelme, the sermon bell began to ring. 
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His sister repaired to church, and he himself was induced to 
steal into it by another door The pre?lcherN discourse on 
tins occasion related to the difficulties experienced on the 
threshold of the Christian life It pointed out how persons of 
good intentions involve themselves in worldly cares, and there- 
by impede their progress towards eternal truth and miss the 
jyize of their heavenly calling Pascal applied to hi^^own case 
•the preacher s words, and understood them to embody a direct 
llfovidential warning A second and more emphatic warning 
was conveyed by his narrow escape Jrom a terrible death. 
In a cari^age drawn by four horses be was journeying to 
Neuilly, accompanied by several ijaends It was a ffite day, 
and a promenade was the celebrated bridge, 

which was of great height, and at one place undefended by a 
parapet Frightened by the crowd, the two leaders turned 
restive, ljtf"oke from the control of the postilions, and, in their 
wild agnation, plunged over the unprotected bridge, and fell 
into the Seine Happily, the traces snapped* and the carnage 
remained standing on the very edge The frail constitution o( 
Pascal was severely shaken by this adventure. He imme- 
diately fell into a swoon, and it was some time before he 
regained consciousness, while the impression nude upon his 
mind was deep and enduring He was frequently tortured by 
an idea ot peril menacing him on the left side, and of an 
awful chasm yawning in ihat direction. It was on the left side 
ol the bridge that tne accident occurred To this haunting 
apprehension Pascal seems to allude m the following passage — 
“Ihe greatest philosopher in the world, on a plank wider than 
the pathw£(y w^jich he chooses for his ordinary walk, will, 
should there be a precipice beneath, be entirely overcome by 
his imagination, even though his reason convince hiqj of his 
security. Many could not endure even the thought of crossing 
such a plank without a wan face and a pertnrU d spirit ” 

From that date, October, 1654, Pascal almo^# entirely aban- 
doned his secular studies He strove, not unsuccessfully, to 
forget the charms of abstract and pliysical scicndl?, and 
devoted all his*powcr of intellect, all his energy of character, 
And all hifl resoluteness of purpose, to the defence of Chris- 
tianity and the service of God Dean Church remarks that 
Pascal had felt, as keenly perhaps as man ever felt them, the 
triumphs of pure intellect in its clearness, its versatility, its 
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strength He felt the immeasurable distance of mind and 
genius above all greatness of outward and raaterial things, 
above the pouip and gloats of ncheb and i^owcr, 2bo\c all 
physiCvd pc fee lion Arclnuiedcs, he say^, needed nothing of 
the grandeur of ‘kings and captains and great men according 
to the flcbli/ he won no victories, he won no crown, but he 
was grCcV m bis own great order of intellect tlie rnathciiu- 
tiCian'b enthusiasm kindles at his name — ‘Q now glorious wa& 
he to the inielieclual cvcl ’ — ^ O qu'il a iclatc aux espfit:^ 

But Pascal discovered that there wa^ an order of greatness 
higher even than the intellectual 1 he inteival,^ he writes, 
“whicli js inlnnlc, bttwt< vJ>ody and mind, represents ilie in- 
finitely more infinite distant* intellect and « harity " 

I'o quote l)e<in Lhuich again — “ The strong and ninihlc mind 
which played with difficulties, and to wuose torce all icsistince 
yielded, the soaring iina/-^ination, the ambition of ih' exploicr 
on the tiaccs of unthought-of knosekdge, all that made and 
marked the matchless intellect of his tune, the gieat geneialor, 
the great physicist, the great mechanist, master, too, of the 
keenest satire, and the most unapproachable felicity of language 
— he and all that he was bowed down before the unearthly great- 
ness of chanty, and confessed the sovereign and parimount 
exc ellence of moial peifcclion, the supreme cl mns of the moral 
law of goodne^s '1 he matt^ howi ver, had not banged — only 
his object 'I he enthubusiu which he had Icumcily given to 
science he now consecrate vi to the service of spiritual truth 

Let us compare with Pascal a man of very diffeient intellec- 
tual calibre and tastes, a thotough “ man ot Tjusintss,” and we 
shall see*that in both the same moral qualities weie conspi- 
cuous, ^the sxmo devotion to a single aim, tlie same patient 
determination, the same profound consciousness of duty 

James Lwing was born in Glasgow on the 7th of December, 
1775 In hi‘> early years he enjoyed the and happy 
influences of a religious home , and such was their power over 
him, that, while still a child, he would gladly undertake m his 
father's absence — Ufot lightly, but with gravity and the solem-; 
nity due to the occasion — thew conduct of family worship, ^ 
exciting surprise by the propriety and richness of his devo- 
tional expression and style of address* He was no dull pre- 
cisian, however, no precoaous pharisee. He j6ined eagerly 
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in the atnu$etnenti> of his comrades, and was as vivacious as he 
was happy. Ii\ his studies he was guided assisted by one 
of his great-uncle who is said to have been the original of 
SmoUett'b^^good-lutured usher ' m *‘KodcnckKandoin*'' Edu- 
cated fiist at the High School and aftenvaids at Glasgbw Uni 
^ vcisity, his clear intellect and steady determination enabled him 
^ to^vin the highest distinctions at both, and when he went out 
i^\to the b ittle of life, he earned with him the i»ame determination 
anl! i a]>acuy for work For a couple of years he was employed 
in hu lather's office, niasteringthccomplexities of l>ookke<!)nng. 
He was intended for on advocate, and liad begun his legal 
studies, when, at the- advice of some i^iember* of his family, he 
changed his designs inmantile Careei 

At the early age of eighteen or niuclcen James Ewing 
started m business as a wholesale sugar-dealer, and it was not 
long belor^ (5)asgow recognised m him one of the most active 
and resolute oi her merchants “Readiness, firmness, dcci'- 
Sion,” siys his biogra})her, “soundness of discretion, and the 
most coiKiIiatory bearing, were in all his business movements, 
wiih a perspicuity of judgment that could see far through risks 
and cbngtis, and could with steadfastness guide him to avoid 
them, just as Ins own fumness of pnnuf>le made luin sure to 
shun whattvei might tempt to any quest#nable course o£| 
action It bctyine tlie surprise of many among lus fellow^ 
citi/tns that one individual should be able to rnamtam full and 
perket punctuality and the highest order in all the details of 
a business now gf own into such extent and amount, and to 
his neaier fi lends, acquaintances, and more ‘select associates. 

It was inatur of still greater that, when released from 

the toil and wordings of the daj^be showed a buc'V/mey and 
hilarity of manner, and a relish for social and rclieerful enjoy* 
ment, as if nothing had ever disturbed or burdened hw mind, 
or had given colouring to his habit of thought, or broken m 
upon his constitutional equanimity.” 

It IS unnecessary to dw ell upon the events which marked a 
most prosperous careen He was one of the founders* of the 
Glasgow, afterwards the Union, Bank ; as j^ell as of a Provi- 
dent ollBaijJngs Bank^ the first^of its kind opened m Scotland 
In all measures for tne improvement of Glasgow he gave his 
heirtiest assistance ; and Glasgow, m return, bestowed upon 
him such honours m were within its He represented 
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his native city in the first reformed Parliament, but retired in 
1834, ah a preliminary to Im absolute reiirement from public 
life He died in 1853, at the npe age of seventy-eight 

For an illustration of tne qualuies which it has been our 
desire to recommend, we may lefer the rejdcr to the life^ 
of Dr Goodsir, the anatomist, conspicuous as that of a man 
of almost unrivalled enthusnsm and entig) In his devotion 
to the work which he made his life work he equalled Pa'^v.al. 
Evert in the days of his prosperity he give himsclt up with 
anxious singleness of purpose to his arduous s*udie» To 
avoid visitoFh he went tc^l^cl at h ilf-past tight in the evening, 
and rose befoie five 111 , m tins wav he accom- 

plished five hours’ work befoie Edinburgh hail brcrakfasted 
He lived in the most rigorously simple style, doing nearly 
everything for himself, the sofa of the day became his bed by 
night, so that he slept amidst his papers and special prepara- 
tions, and could dress or turn to his studies Avithout any risk of 
intruding domestics 

“ He was in the habit,” sa)s Dr Lonsdale, “of receiving 
letteis from every man of note in anatomy and the natural 
sciences in Europe He was viewed m an amiable light by 
all of tliem, andpinot a few showed him cordial friendship, if 
not the most confidential intimacv Considering his reluctance 
to the cpislolar> form of writing — for he was a much worse 
example than lalleyrand in the way of putting oft his replies 
from da> to day and month to month — his ^Correspondence is 
strikingly curious, as coming from all sorts and conditions of 
men, for example, Canq^ate artisans, county surgeons, 
English and Irish natuialists,^ and Scotch noDleinen ” 

One who knew him writes : “ His public teachings proved 
the Wurth of his religious principles, notwithstanding my 
previous knowledge of him, it needed the involuntary utter- 
ances of a death lied to show me all the simplicity of mind 
and godliness of heart with w-hich these principles had been 
fostered As he had been an interpreter of God’s works, he 
had been also a dihgent student of His revealed Word^ and a 
truly humble Christian # 

“ When the pleasure of meeting his class was denied him, he 
often spoke of his pupils, and, as he had conscientiously 
laboured to advance their studies, persuaded himself that some 
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of them would live to interpret his oral teachings and extend 
the knowledge of his philosophical views to another generation 
'1 he anticipation that his finished labours w?>uld stand the lest 
of lime, amd thai his outlined work would be filled up and 
coloured by those he had taught»and indoctrinated so well, 
were like pleasant breathings, if not anjesthetic ici^ose, to the 
• Goodsir couch, and could not fail to lend a halo to the hopes 
of ft reputation be\ond the grave * 

* # As evidences of his philosophic, religious, and speculative 
leanings to the very last, he had placed on a table beside Ins 
bed a larf^ folio copy of Sir Isaac NAvton^s works m five 
volumes, the Bible, and a work on Ccvstallography, with a tiay 
of models to illustrate tjj^ j^ublication of Jus views of 

organic form on a tnxngiUi^ >asis ” 

Another writer says 

** There was no moderation Goodsifs w»orking, and not 
even the relaxation which change of pursuit favours to a certain 
extent It ^vas daily, dogaed, downright labour, he used his 
bO'^y as if It were a machine, md his brains as if nervous 
matter could be sujjphed as readil) as English coal to a furnace 
He cxiuiuted in his own person what is aptly designated the 
wear and tear of life, with every netve in full tension as if lor 
concert pitcli Scores of friends advised him, personally and 
by letter, to spare lus energies, but Goodsir preferred to shun 
delights and livt laljonous days, took no hted of the morrow 
of Iile and onward and for ever reflected his belief He 
seemed buoyed up with a passionate fervour that would brook 
no delay, and no temporising with its aim and purpose ** 

Turning from fchese biographical sketches, and fhe lessons 
they have been intended to enfoice, with the c^nviclioli tna(, if 
the reader do not profit by them, the fault will be in lus fail 
ing to apply them, we proceed to collect a few notes 'uul 
anecdotes in illustration of the various aspect" of business 

That it has its romantic and attractive rude ft not always 
acknowledged , and yet it is tiiie In the life of ever^ great 
merchant episodes occur which are as full of excding intciest 
o# entertainment as any recorded in fiction We may <ite in 
^onfirrnatioil of our remark thef circumstances which attended 
the establishment of the once-cekbrated financial house of the 
Barclays of London, 
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In 1761, George the Third, ^iccompanied by his family^ 
repaired to the house of David Barclay, a famous draper m 
Cheapside, to witBess the civic glories of the X/ord Mayor^s 
bhow. in piepanng for this visit, the Quaker spared no 
expense, The house redecorated, new furniture was 
ordered, every apartment was splendidly htted up, and tlie 
balcony, which commanded a good view of the procession, 
was hiFhg with crimson silk and damask Xneiid Barclay, 
however, would not allow h\s children to he attired other*; ise 
than as became the grandsons and grand-daughters of Robert 
Barclay of Ury, the Author of the apology , ” and accordingly 
the sons appeared in th^ plainest cloth, and the ladies in the 
plainest silks, with *‘drcS.' b onnets When all things 

were in order, Mr and Mrs?KcJay%uh their sons David 
and Jack, were appointed to receive the Royal Family below 
Btairs, and to wait on them to the apartment specially designed 
for their accommodation On the King's anivaf they were 
introduced to him by the lords-m-waiting, and kindly rec eived , 
the Quaker and all his sons, by an unusual stretch of the royal 
condescension, being allowed to kiss the King's hand without 
kneeling After this, the sovereign saluted Mrs Barclay and the 
girls, and the same honourWxs confeired on them by the Queen 
and otlieis of the royal vi-^itors On the Kings di parture, he 
thanked Mr Jiaiclay for his entertainment, and politely apolo- 
gised lor the trouble that had been inflicted up'on him “ This 
great condescension (I am told) so affected the old geutleinan, 
that he not only made a suitable return tp the compliment, 
but (like the good pitnarchsof old) pmyed that God would 
please to bless him and all his family, which was received by 
the King with great goodness *' The King's^ farewell words are 
repoitecfto have been, ‘‘David, let me see thee at bt James's 
next Wednesday, and bring ihy son Robert with thee ” 

A< Jordingly (so runs the story), plain David Barclay and bis 
son Robert, then a young man of twenty, attended the court 
lev^e , and On their approaching the royal presence, George 
the Third, with hib usual indifference to conventionalities, de- 
scended from the throne, and giving the Friend a cordial grasp 
of the hands, welcomed hitn to St James's Many were the 
kind words he said both to^ father and son In tne course of 
the conversation he asked the Quaker what he intended to do 
with Robert , and, without paa$ing for a reply, conunued— 
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Let him come here, and I will find for him a profitable and 
honourable employment** 

The cautious Quaker bad no desire, howfivet to expose his 
son to seductive influences. With suitable apologies, and m a 
tone of great deference^ he replied tbat he feared the air of the 
court would not agree with hi$ son The King was not used 
* to so curt a rejection of the royal favour, but good-lmmouredly 
aiisVered, Well, David, well," well, you know best, ydfi know 
bt^ , but vou must not forget to let me see you occasionally 
at St James's,'^ 

Soon afjfrwards Robert was establiAed as a banker in 
Lombard Street, and his rapid process was purely owing to 
the constancy and solicluy of ihf' ’■ojal patronage In 1781 he 
joined his friend Perkins in purchasing for ^135,000 the great 
brewery of Thrale, the hrend of Dn Johnson, and thus was 
founded the world known firm of Barclay & Perkins. Henry 
Thralc’s father nad oiiginally been a cleik m the counting* 
house of a Southwark biewery, but tluough his a<lmirablc 
cluiracter and rare business qualities he had risen to be the 
head of the establishment When the partners Wishccl to retire, 
they sold to him the business and premises for ;£''5o,ooo, taking 
I hen on the property as security for the repayment This 
sum was dircharged withm a short period, and in the course 
of years the ekler Thrale amassed an enormous fortune. The 
younger Thrale, with the assistance of Mr Perkins, greatly 
extended the business , and though at one time he Jeopardised 
It by his iinsuccesfiful speculations, at the time of his siuUlen 
death it was a property of immense value By his will it was 
to have been carried on by Mrs Thrale, conjointly with her 
executors, of wht>in Di Johnson was one, but various con- 
siderations led to Us being disposeii of by auction.* On the 
day of sale, the autlior of Rasselas '* was present, with an ink- 
horn suspended to hits button hole. To a purchasei^, who, 
mistaking him for the auctioneer, had asked his opinion of 
the value of the plant "'and appliances of the*brewery, he 
is said to have replied, <*Str, we are not here to sell a parcel 
of boilers and vats, but the potentiaUty of jjrowirg nch beyond 
tireams of avance *' Mr Barclay, wuh his friend Perkins* 
made an oiler for the concert as it stood, and Mrs. Thrale 
closed with it delightedly. “Heaven/* she said, “sent this 
good Quaker to buy it of 
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In the life of another nch London banker^ Thomas Coatts, 
we mtet with tuo or thice incidents beyond the regions 
of roininonpUce ^ John Coutts, a merchant and bill-broker, 
and at one time Lord Piovost ot E<hnburgh*had fotir sons, of 
whom the two youngest, James and Ihomas, were brought up 
in their father's office At the age of twenty-five James nu- 
grated to London, and settled in St Mary Axe as a merchant , ‘ 
subsequently starting as a banker on the same spot, and, it ys 
believed, in ine same house, where the business ot Codus’ 
Bank** IS still conducted Some few yeais later (1760), lie 
took his brother Thdlnas into partneiship, and soop afterwards 
gave up to him the acti^ management of the establishment 
He was seized with insanity ULiJ77#ltl’d died in the following 
>car 

There was no insanity m Thomas Coutts, but there was cer- 
tainly much of that eccentricity which goes so peiilously near 
the partition line Almost as soon as he assumed the reins in 
the great house in the Strand, he look to himself a wife, and that 
wife was a certain Elizabeth Starkey, one ot his brother's ser- 
vants, in whom, with a handsome face and a good temper, were 
united many “rustic virtues,** unfortunately not too common 
among domestic servants of the present day That she had 
an aspiring disposition is tolerably evident It is said that 
shortly before her marriage, on a wet and dirty day, she was 
engaged m her household duties, when one of tlie bank cltrks 
ran into the house, and was about to proceed upstair^* to 
change hts clothes Betsy, stopping hirn^ insisted ihu he 
should remove his shoes m order not to sully the newly washed 
stair The young man, annoyed at what he considered an 
impertinence, coolly stamped and scraped on each step as he 
ascended, so as to do his best to sod them “ Before long,** 
shouted Betsy, “I'll make you pull off >our shoes and stock- 
ings too, whenever I choo'»e it" After the marriage, tJie clerk 
expected instant ihsraissal , but Mrs Coutts wms too good- 
natured to remember his offence Slie proved herself by no 
means unworthy of the station to which she had been raised. 
Tiiougn her manners were unrefined, her natuial parts were 
considerable, and stie quickly profited by the education whiC?^ 
her hiisl)and wisely provided *lor her. In a few "short > ears 
she became m demeanour, as in intelligence, as much a genile- 
woman as many of those ladies **who had been bred and 
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brought up m the lap of luxury and splendour " She bore 
thrte daughters to Mr* CoiitU, and triintd thtm with so much 
skill and care, that they weie in tvery wav fif ornuncnts of the 
anstocratio circle^ into winch they were m due lime adrmUetl 
as ilie wives of Sir Francis Durdett,»the Earl of GuikICord, and 
the Marquis of Tlute rcspcc lively. 

• Meanw^hile the banking business, under the energetic dircc- 

tiph ot Thomas Coutts, prospered exceedingly He did much 
to^ncrease his connedion by his system of giving regular 
dinncrtparties to the commercial magnates of the metropolis 
On one of these occa'.tons a ^‘City man,*'«!n the course ot con- 
versation, happened to stite tLatra certain nobleman had that 
day applied to his a loitn Jt ;^30,ooo, but had l>cen 

refused Mr Coutts appeared at the time to take little 
notice of the fact , but no sooner had his guests departed than 
he huined to the lioiise of his Lordship, and inquiring for the 
steward, cturged him to inform his master that d he would 
call on him in the mointng he would have what lie required 
On the following morning the nobleman repaired to the bank 
Mr Coutts received him with great courtesy, and taking a roll 
of thirty thousand-pound notes from a drawer, placed u in his 
hands ‘‘ But what security am I to give you ? ” said Ins Lord- 
ship in great sui prise “I shall be satisfied with your Lord- 
ship's note of hand,” was the reply 'Ihis was immediately 
given, and the""' nobleman continued, “ I find I shall only re- 
quire for the ]jrescnt ;^io,ooo of the money I therefore 
return you ;;^2o,goo, with which you will be pleased to open 
an account in my name ” 

This prudently liberal act of Mr Coutts met with the recom- 
pense he had ckmbtless anticijiaied Before long the loan 
was repaid, and a deposit made of ^200,000, the proceeds of 
a sale of some family estates which the lo*an had rendered 
possible Moreover, the peer whom Coutts had so* oppor- 
tunely obliged recommended him warmly to several of the 
nobility , and having rtiated the cirtumsi incc *0 Gcoige the 
Third, induced him to ]dacc consKh rablc sums in Mr Coutts^s 
bank. It was thus that the house obtained ihet wideT:onnec- 
«tion among the upper classes ” which rt has ever since pre- 

* served , itf business, if nimoifr may be misted, being always 
conducted in a generous and honourable spirit 

In the management of lus httle kingdom Mr Coutts paid the 
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most scrupulous attention to details. A careful balance was 
struck every evening of the day’s transactions, and once, 
when a deficit ortwo shillings and tenpence was detected 
on the books being closed up, and compared with‘ the slate 
of the till, the clerks were* detained all night until they jlis- 
covered the error. Next morning, Mr Antiobus, a junior 

f armer, lieing informed of the discrepancy, explained that he 
ad tak'en two shillings and tenpence out of the till to pa\ liif 
postage of a foreign letter, and had omitted, to enter the it An 
The following is a true though romantic story — ^ 

It ai>i>eais to be tlfe diuty of the junior dcrksinij>ost houses 
to do the outdoor or colkctmg business , but wlun the dav’s 
transacuons are heavy, it iiuclertal^sby some of the upper 
deiks On the day to which this anecdote refcis, the ampunt 
to be collected on the Western circuit e\ccedt(i j^t7,ooo and 
a Ml !>. was*t)rdered to tike that cucuit At the usual hour 
for the clerks to return, Mr L did not appeir Evening 
came, but no Mr L with it Messengers weic sent to his 
private lodgines and to all the settling-houses, but no infor- 
mation could be obtained. Advertisements were inserted in 
the newspappis, and next morning London was placarded 
with a full descuptiun of the missing person and property, and 
a large reward oftcred for securing the defaulter He made 
no appearance, however , but on the follovMiig morning one of 
the jiartners in the Southampton Bank arnvetf, bringing with 
him the note case and bag containing every doit of the miss- 
ing propel ty The tale be had to tell was sufticiently remark- 
able The landlord of the inn, be said, at which the London 
mail put up, had called upon him about three o’clock on the 
previous day, and begged hmi to accompany him to his house, 
where a 'gentleman had made his appearance early in the 
morning, had gone to bed seemingly very ill, as- he 
though^ in a dying state, and desired to moke some commu- 
nication relative to a large sum of money then in his possession. 
The partner Ajpaired to the mn and had an interview Mith the 
supposed invalid, who said that he was a clerk in Mr Coutts’s 
house, ftiat he had been out collecting, and that? as he returned 
through Piccadilly be was seized with a stupor; a maladf, 
to which he had for the U%f four months been subject, 
owing, he supposed, to a contusion on the head received by a 
fall 10 some public gardens at Hackney. He added that 
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he could not explain bow he had got to Soulliamptorit 
except that immediately he found the stupor coming on, 
he had leapt into a coach standing clos^at hand ivith the 
door open, thinking it to be a hackney rairiagc, whereas it 
had proved to be the Southampton mail He had continued 
ln*^LnMble dunng the whole journey, and did not know wltere 
iit was untd the landlord told him. He now implored him, 
&>i God’s sake, to send off an express, and inform tf!e house 
oi*wh,tt had occuned. The fiim gave directions tliat all thuir 
piacaids should be pasted over with bills acknowledging the 
recovery the pioperty, and slating thffl the delay Inul Iron 
occasioned only by sudden illness Theie was a suspicion 
tliat the clerk had ^ely gone down to Souiliampton, 
intending thence to make his way to the ConMnent, but finding 
the Guernsey boat gone, had devised a plan whereby to save 
himself fipni criminal proceedings. There was nothing, hoiv- 
ever, that could be proved against him , Init as a person suh 
ject to such inopportune his could not be safely intrusted 
with the responsible business of a bin king-house, be was dis-» 
missed with a gift of a sum of money sufticient to secure him 
a comfortable annuity, 

Mr Coutls was liberal-handed? and no tale of distress was 
ever told to him in vain He was also exceedingly liospitable, 
and took great pleasure in literary and theatrical so< lety. His 
fondness for the stage led to his making the acquaintance of 
the celebrated actress, Harriet Mellon* In light comic char- 
acters she was very popular, though Leigh Hunt speaks of her 
as having no genius. She had, however, a fine pei son inlelJi- 
gent eyes, and a good-humoured mouth, which did not belie 
her natural disposition. She made her first appearance on 
the stage as T.ydia Languish m “Tlie Rival**/’ m ami her 
last as Audrey in As You Like it” in 1815 In the latter year 
died Mrs Coutts, who, since about 17S7, had failefi into a 
state of imbecility, and had consequently been secluded from 
society Within three months, the banker, »ho wns then 
seventy-four yeais old, married Miss Mellon, his intimacy with 
her having betm notorious for a considerable period ^ It is to 
*be presumed that he found m her many qualities worthy of h!s 
lespect and esteem ; for durfiig life he treated her AMth the 
fullest confidence, and at his death, which occurred m Feb- 
ruary i8aa, at the age of ninety-one, he bequeathed to her the 
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whole of his personal and landed ])raperty, besides a veiyjarge 
share in tiie immense yearly profits of the banking-house. 
Many of our readers will remember that Mrs Coutls m due 
tinu l)c( ime Duchess of Si Albans , but she retained m her 
own handj the disposition of her \.ist fortune, and when she 
died, Idt It, in accordance, as was supposed, with her foimer 
husband’s wishes, to his favourite grand^laughter, Miss, npw 
the Barbness Burdett-Coutts. ^ r 

Anything but commonplace were the circumstances which 
attended the early st%es of the career of Jacques ^^a6tte, the 
celebrated French banki^, and, indeed, that career, as a 
whole, \vas a striking prom that the siui^ssful conduct of busi- 
ness demands many of the qualities which raise men to gieat- 
neis in the senite, the council, or the field, such as unsleep- 
ing vigilance, untiring patience, the highest j)riulencc, keenness 
of percejMiun, coolness of judgment, and that presence of 
mind which depends upon a well-founded self-reliance and 
boundless fertility of resouice * 

When the young Lafitte arrived in Pans in 1798, the ob- 
ject of his ambitious hopcs^was a stool in a banking-house, 
and in Older to secure it he called upon M. Paregeaux, a nch 
Swiss banker, with a letter of introduction. 1 Ins gentleman 
had just removed to the hotel of Mademoiselle Garnvard, 
which had been put up in a lottery by that fair and frail lady, 
and won by the fortunate banker It was to this very elegant 
habitation — long ago demolished — that Jacejues Lafitte paid 
his fust visit m Pans, and planted his foot on the threshold 
of the ddizling Parisian world The young provincial, “ poor 
and modest, timid and anxious,” entered by ihaV gateway which, 
in the lasttcentury, had witnessed many a scene of dissipation 
and profuse splendour 

He wks intioduced into the boudoir of the danseuse, the 
banker having converted it into his private looin, and pro- 
ceeded to stafte with much modesty the reason of his visit. 

“ It is impossible,” replied the banker, “for me to take you 
into mv 'est ibhshment, at least for the present ; every depart- 
ment has its full complement Should I require Jielp at a * 
future lime I will see what I can Mo for you, but in the mean- 
time 1 would have you seek elsewhere, as it uiay be long before 
a vacancy occurs ” 
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With a disappointed heart the yoting man left the hotel 
As in dejected mood he slowly traverseci the stately court- 
yard, he stoopetl to pick up a pin which glittered m his path, 
and caieiully fastened it in the lappel of bis coat Little did 
lie imagine that an action apparently so tiivial was to decide 
hib future fortune, and open tip to him a stirring career , but 
u^so chanced that M. Paregeaux had, from the windows of 
cabinet, idly followed the young man's movements A 
quick observer and a keen interpreter of human character 
from human actions, he detected in the 4lfghtest circumstance, 
which otleeis would pass unnoticecL an infallible indication 
of motive or disposition The conTiict of the young piovin- 
cial delighted him le icvealed to him the forethought and 
carefulness of the true man of business He accepted it as a 
guarantee of order and economy, as a testimony to the posses- 
sion of tlif qualaies most valuable m a good financier He 
felt convinced that a young man who, in a moment of disap- 
pointment, could stop to pick up a pm, would assuredly make 
a painstaking and scrupulous clerk, deserve his employer's 
confidence, and eventually attain to a prosperous position. 
In the evening of the same day Jacques Lafitte received the 
following note from the banker i — ** A place is made for you 
in my establishment, of which you ihay take possession to- 
moirow morning ” 

It IS almost needless to add that M, Paregeaux's anticipa- 
tions were fulfilled to the letter Ihe young Lafitte made an 
excellent clerk, afid, to orderly and economical habits, wis soon 
discovered to add an enthusiastic love of work and ti strong 
and steady brain^ He rose to be cashier, then paitner, and 
then head of the* greatest banking-house in Pans Jlngagmg 
in political strife, he was returned to the French Legislature 
as a deputy, and acquired so much influence in Pailiam^nt and 
the country, that he was eventually appointed President of 
the Council of Ministers- In 1836 he founded tj^e jomt-stock 
bank which beafs his name, and closed a ^ong and busy 
life in. May 1844. He left one daughter, who manned the 
Prince of MosUowa, the son of Napoleotv's favourite heuten- 
Jlnt, Marshal Ney, U //us if/azjf dcs /craves 

A sketch of the life of Gabriel Julian Ouvrard brings out 
the important character of the incidents which frequently mark 
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the hfe of the man of business. For half a century his name 
as that of the “ T^pokon of Finance ** was associated with 
the most colossal nnancial operations in Furope, in the con- 
duct of which he astonished the world by the novelty and 
magnitude of his plans, th^ remarkable quickness of lus per- 
ception* the woaltn of his resoiiires the skilhil 4avuhcUv of his ^ 
combinations, and the ’vigour and peiseverance with which Jie 
executed the projects evolved by his daring genms 1^9 
lacked none ot tne qualifications of a great comiTn-nder, not 
even success ^ ' 

That he has claims to ])ermarient renown is a inanner is 
proved bv thefict that\ie figured conspicuously in all the 
great evenis of the French Rc[>ublic, Omsulatt , the First 
pympire, the TTuiuhed Dajs^the Bourbon Restoration, and the 
Revolution of 1830 After having jiassed unscithed through 
the fiery da>s of the Reign of Teiror, and assisted ir\ compass- 
ing the ovei throw of the ** sea-green incorruptible/' Robes- 
pierre, he became ** the banker of the Republic/' with power 
to issue a paper currency of his own, recognised as a legal 
tender in payment of the taxes of the state The capacities 
m which he appeared were as numerous as the characters 
assumed by a first-rate actor At one time the associate of 
Barras, Talleyrand, and' Cambaedres ; at another, the wor- 
shipper of ‘‘ Notre Pame de Bon Sdcours " At one tune the 
creditor of Beiiiadotte, at another, the confidential agent of 
Charles IV of Spain The intimate friend of Chateaubriand, 
the commissary-general of Napoleon at the camp of Boulogne 
and on the field of Waterloo, the host of Wellington at Pans, 
and himself the honoured guest of Pozzo di Boigo, Mettermch 
and Loiys XVIII, what remarkable men* he knew! what 
confidences he received < in what stining scenes he figured * 
The pai^es of the romancist can furnisn us with nothing more 
eventful or sensational 

By a special contract with Charles IV of Spain," says an 
authority, M Ouvrard became the businllss partner of his 
Majesty in the exclusive commerce of the Spanish possessions 
m the New World during the war with Great Britain. It was 
in reference to this contiact, an^ while cnimphng the documenf* 
in his hand, that Napoleon observed to M Ouvrard, in pre- 
sence of the Council of Ministers, ^ You have lowered royalty 
to the level of commerce/^ Whereupon M Ouvrard, to the 
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surprise of })rescnt» rcphed, m a ftrin but respectful u ne» 
*Sirc, commerce is the life-blood of states . sovereigns car not 
do without commerce, but commerce can So very w^ell witliout 
sovereigns,^ ’ ^ 

“ M- Ouvrard lived to a very Advanced age, u^ing mode- 
rately the bounties and luxuries of aflluenrc with which lie was 
^ siyrounded The philosophical equanimity of las lumd, and 
ilje iron frame in winch it was cast, served hmi m all hi-* vantd 
experiences His elegance of nianntr, dignified serenity of 
countenance, and the graceful chann oJ[ his advanced }ejrs, 
rendered ]|i£> presence both lilustnou^and attractive He was 
na tin ally indulgent, kind 1 earted, c(wksccnrbnL^ and, like all 
thorough men of oi Id, inclined to treat with lenity the 

inexperience and errors ot his fellows, and tspetully of his 
juniors His memory was wonderfully retentive, and his con- 
versation,, founded on a vast cxpentiKe of men and things, was 
ru h in information and sparkling m wit, and without any aflcc- 
tation borne of his transactions^ however, cast a cloud upon 
the integrity of his business dealings, at least during one por- 
tion of his remarkable career ” 

Going back to the Middle Ages, we find romance and com^ 
rnercc blended m the history of the merchant prince of Bnigcs, 
J icques Coeur^ Torn about the end of the fourteenth century, 
in the ranks of the people, he made choice at an early age ol 
a mercantile career, and by his wonderful intellectual vigour, 
enterprise, and •foresight, soon acquired an immense for- 
tune But he was something more than a successful merchant, 
he was a national benefactor He found *the commerce of 
I* ranee behind tTiat of every other country, but by hij exertions 
and example raised it to a condition of the highest prosp<iUy 
To him IS due the credit of the idea of direct anil sjicc^ly com- 
munication with the Kast, an idea, however, not fully realised 
until our own tune. Nevertheless, his dealings with Oriental 
countnes were on a large scale In the Mccfitcnanean he 
acquii;^ti more commercial power than all the rest of the Kuro- 
Dcan meichanfs put together His vessels were everywhere 
.irespected though he had |)een a sovereign prince They 
earned his jflag on every sea and into every port ; and from 
ftirthest Asia they brought back cloths of gold and sheeny silk, 
furs, arms, spices^ and ingots of gold and sdver, still augmenting 
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his mighty stores, until all Europe rang with the fame of his 
unparalleled opulence. At one time three hundred factors were 
in his employ '‘its nch as Jacques Cceui ” became a pro- 
verb There were not wanting those who Relieved that he 
had discovered the philosopher's stone, and ])opular tradition, 
exaggerating the amount of precious metals accumulated m liis 
coffers, asserted that his horses were shod with silver 

It has* been justly said that he proved himself worthy of mj 
success by the liberality with which he gave to noble objects 
For Charles VII , who hail made him his Master of the Mint, 
he raised three arniic? at his own cost , and, in h% office as 
Argcntier, he recruited JlKid reorganised the finances of the 
kingdom The French were enabled Wfe^urn to such excellent 
account the heroic enthusiasm of Jeanne Dare through the re- 
sources he placed at their disposal , he became, in the lullcst 
sense of the word, the national banker By his (rank and 
cordial sympathy and his firm sagacious counsel he subtaincrl 
“the tender and brave soul of Agnes Sorel, the noblest of 
royal mistresses, in her efforts to save the king " On her death- 
bed she chose him for her executor 

Strong as he was and firm of heart, Jacques Cceur was not 
exempt from human weakness, which showed itself m his love 
of personal magnificence Ihe splendour of his household 
and the brilliant ostentation he affected raisc^ against him 
many enemies among the haughty nobks o\ France, who saw 
with indignation the presumption of “ the Merchant of Bruges ” 
in outshining and surpassing them in the number and equip)- 
ments of his retinue, the bravery of his attire, and the costli- 
ness of his banqtiets When Charles made his triumphant 
entry into Rouen after the expulsion of the Ehglish, the mer- 
chant Jac! 5 [ues Cceur rode by the side of Dunois the peerless, 
clothed in armour precisely similar to his We need not be 
surprise?! at the result In 1450 a consjnracy was formed 
against him by Antoine de Chabannes and others, at whose 
suggestion h<f was arrested on the absurd charge of having 
poisonej Agnes Sore!, was cast into prison, and subjected to 
the foulest treatment The King, with truly royal ingratitude, 
abandoned his loyal and patriotic servant to the roajice of hi*\ 
enemies, and took no steps to punish their disregard of law 
and justice In 1453 a packed tnbunal pronounced him guilty, 
and he was condemned to pay a fine of four millions of crowns 
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to be imprisoned until the fine was paid, and then expelled the 
kingdom 'I he remainder of his property vas seized by hu 
judges and shared as plunder- Iwo ye.i^s later, thiough the 
laithfulnuss anc^ dexterity of one of Ins agents, Jacques was 
conveyed to Rome, where he wa* warmly welcomed by Pope 
Nicholas V Having abated nothing of his old heroic spint 
* and enthusiastic daring, he obtained in 1456 the appointment 
of captain-general of the forces of the Church against the 
Ifffidels, proceeded with a fleet to the relief of the Greek isles, 
then menaced by the Turks , but at Chio he was seized with 
an illncssjvhich speedily proved fat^ • 

Not less adventur^ij, though he h\ed in a tamer age, when 
the exploits of a Jacques Coeur had become impossible, was 
the philanthro)>ic merchant, Jonas Hanway In every record 
of “Men of Danng/* or “Men who have Risen/Mie ought 
assureiily*to occupy a foremost place Ihe son of a Ports- 
mouth storekeeper, and born m 2712, he was left an orphan at 
an early age His mother, with her little family, removed to 
London, and did her best to give them a decent education. 
At seventeen Jonas obtained an apprenticeship in the estab- 
lishment 01 *i Lisbon merchant, to whose favourable notice his 
assiduous discharge of his duties and his strict sense of honour 
quickly recommended him Afterwards we find him a partner 
in a mert aniife house at St Petersburg, which had embarked 
in the Caspian trade In order to develop its business, he 
visited Russia, ^nd after a brief sojourn at St Petersburg, 
joined a caravan which was setting out for Persia witk a con 
siderable load of English doth From Astracan he crossed 
the Casjuan to Astrabad, but an insurrection breaking out, his 
bales were seized, and though he eventually recovered the 
greater portion of them, his enterpiise wi's, on the whole, a 
failure Information was secretly conveyed to him ort design 
to seize himself and his property, wdiereiij'on he cniiMiked on 
the Caspian, and, after a dangerous voyage, raichcd Ghilan 
in safety In later life he commemorated his €scaj)e by a 
ciinoBs device which was emblazoned on his carnage It 
•represented a man in Persian dress, just landed in a storm 
* on a rugged coast, and surtiortmg himself on his sword in 
an attitude of calm resignation. In the background might 
be seen a boat tossed about by angry waves, and in the fore- 
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ground an armorial shield bearing the sanguine motto^ •* Never 
despair 

For five years Idnger Hanway remained at St Petersbuig^ 
carrying on a lucrative business In 1750, hsTving acquired a 
competency, and a relative* having left him an estate, he re- 
turned to England, for the purpose, as he himself expressed it, 

6f consulting his own health, which was extremely delicate, * 
and doing as much good to himself and others as he wao 
To the last he retained an honest pnde m the profession 
which he had belonged, and was fond of expatiating on the 
usefulness of the meAhant, ** a character for whiclj^ he enter- 
tained great reverence ** by no means insensible to the 

pleasurts of society, ht devoted tne grqgf'^r part of his income 
for the remainder of his life to work^ of benevolence His 
inexhaustible energy was brought to bear on every public im- 
provement, and while he found time to attend to the repair 
ind cleaning ot the streets of London, he assisted *^largely m 
the found itiori of the Mmne Society for training and fitting 
out volunteers and boss to serve m the mercantile and the 
royal na\y The Foundling Hospital, established by Captain 
Coram owed much of Us prosperity to his active and prudent 
management Ills labouis on behalf of the childien of the 
poor bhouUl never be forgotten In this field he was almost 
the first worker, and his exertions were as unremitting as they 
were wisely directed Such was the sense entertained by the 
public of his l<)ng and valuable labours m the cause of chanty, 
tliat a deputation from the principal merdvints of L<^nclon 
waited on the hail of Bute ivhilc Prime Ministei, and re- 
quested him to bestow upon Mr Hanway some signal maik of 
the general esteem , and accordingly he was* appointed to a 
Commissibnership of the Navy, which be held for twenty years. 
He died m London in 1786, bequeathing to the mercantile 
world tlfe legacy of a noble example, and the lecord ol a life 
which had abundantly shown that business does not neces* 
sanly deaden^he gentler sympathies * 

That benevolence is no unusual feature of the character of 
the min of business might be shown b\ a thousand ^examples.^ 
We take one from an American Source, because to most of our 
readers it will have an air of novelty. 

Many years ago, a boy, who was passionately devoted ta 
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music* dtcamud of iV wid lived for it, found his way into a 
certain large establishment m Boston, where his favourite in- 
struments were manufactured* Entering tb^ extensive saloons 
m which*numbeas of these instruments were exhibited for sale, 
he sought out a quiet comer, and seating lumself at a magnifi- 
cent piano, first looked round to he suie that he was neither 
4 seen noi he<ird, and then began to play some of Beethoven's 
beiiutiful waltzes which were within the range of his rapacity, 
Sisd at the same time re^jxmded to his feelings Absoibed m 
a dream of melody, he did not for some time observe that a 
person had approached him, and was li&tstnmg while he played 
At last a benevolent face bent ove^nini, and a kind voice 
uttered words of praise and encouragement, which, being the 
first he had ever recurved, sent the warm blood to his cheeks 
The projMietor of the estsblisnment (for it was he) then a'^ked 
tne boy if ht would like to <ome and live among the [uanos^ 
and exhibit their qualities to intending purchasers, offering 
him, 111 tact, an engagement as a pianist But the boy had to 
remember his books and his school, and with many thanks 
declined the proposition 

Years passed away i'he boy left school, and threw aside 
his books He still retained his deep love of music, and it 
chanced one day that he lound himself again in the pianoforte 
manuficturcrs spacious showroomv lie had just ceased 
playing upon ^ne ol the finest instruments, and was looking 
dieanuly out of an adjacent window, and mto the dim vistas 
of the future Again a person quietly approached him, and in 
a pleas int and musical voice began to speak The person 
before him was of small stature, woie the dress and hid the 
manners of a gentleman, though the contrast was strange be- 
tween his w'ell-worn black clothes and splendid diamond pin, 
and tlie dean white apron of a workman, wdich lie also wore, 
We need hardly sa> thu u was the proprietor of the establish- 
ment again, who, wealthy as he was, had his own little woiking 
cabinet, wuth an exquisite set of tools, and theje gvive ** the 
finishing touch ” — a task he apccxally reserved for himself— to 
each 6f his belpved instruments* Of the young man, w^oni he 
Jiad recognise^ he inquired, in the course of conversation, 
what wertf his x>lans for hfc. ^le found that, as yet, they were 
va^e and undetermined. The young man confessed that his 
passion for music had not abated, but that his friends seemed 
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to wish and expect him to enter one of the learned professions. 
He, however, had sometimes thouglit that it he could have gone 
to Italy or France to study, he would have devoted himself to 
music His father had given him his ediicatior and hr blessing, 
and could give no more. He must therefore fight the battle of 
iife unaided, and of music must hardly allow himself to think 

In his quietest tones, the proprietor, as though making an 
ordinary remark, rejoined, Well, but if the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars a year for a period of four years would enaCt/ie 
you to fulfil your wishes, 1 could easily bt your banker to that 
extent” 

The young man alnV st staggered with surprise, and for a 
moment the world seemed to grow dim before him When he 
recovered himstlf, there was the same quiet gentleman stand- 
ing beside him, and looking pleasantly out ot the window 

Two months afterwards the young mui sailed for Europe, 
where he spent the allotted time, and a still longer period, his 
successful compositions providing him with the means And 
whatever of artistic knowledge and scientific culture, and 
whatever of success in life and in his work afterwards apper- 
tained to the most eminent of the musical composers of 
America, must be ascribed, and always was by himself as- 
cribed, to the generous pianoforte manufacturer ot Boston, 
Mr Chickenng 

Does the reader understand the purport of the present 
chapter? If so, he will see that it has its right and proper 
place m this volume We have been engaged in the preced- 
ing chapters in commenting on the virtues b) which success 
in life IS to be achieved, and in dwelling upon and illustrating 
the value of business qualities and business habits In the pre- 
sent, we have brought forw^ard the leading details of the caieers 
of some famous men of business in order to snow' tlut they di> 
played these qualities and profited by these habits A curious 
prejudice prevails among the middle class against business as 
something vulgar, degrading, and sordid We have sought, 
on the conn ary, to show that the principal ment:» of man 
of business are precisely those which lead men to reputation 
in ait, literature, or science, in Irw or divinity, in the senate or 
the field And we have potnted out that the pursuit of 
business, or, as it is familiarly called, money-getting, is by no 
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means incompatible the cultivation of the domestic afTec- 
tions, of generous and gentle symjiailiics* 1 astly, we have 
aimed at enfortiag upon the mind of the reader the truth tliat 
bu^uiC'jb ftas Uf. tonuntic and interestnu: side, and that the 
man who gives huiiself up to it as t* hi^ lile work will have no 
cause to complain of a want of interesting and stimulating ele- 
•nients And the moral of it all is this, that the w'ork have 
to^fo iJ the best work, and the work that ought to be done, 
an^that the honour and the reward will he m doing it with all 
our heart, and all our Soul, and all our mind, — not complain- 
ing of It a*^ beneath our powders, — not J^jiining because it is 
other than we wished it to be, — noL reproaching ourselves 
becuis( of our calliiij^ bi't if it do not dignify iis, taking care 
that \n dignify it tor, as the late George Dawson ^a>s, 
“Ctod ]i is put intn and women wheie He knew it was best for 
them to be He has planted them among woik and woik-a 
day workm’g people He has so planted Vhem that in work 
thc^ riiiy find woiship, m truth, pcifection, in trial, comforl, 
in weakness, strength, m hte, heaven, aid m deatli, life. 
This lb the sum of the Gospels, the lesson of tod ” 

The young min de lined to a coimncicial life may console 
himself, it he be so pit?ful a creature as to need consolation 
in such a cise, with the eulogiuin upon trade pronounced 
by an 1 nglislinnn of letters “ If wc consider our own 
countiy in its natural prospect,*' writes Addison, “without 
any of the benefits and adv image s of commerce, vvh it an 
uncoinfortaiile spot of earth falls to our share ’ Kaiuial 
historians tell us that no fruit grows oiiginaliy among us 
besides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with other 
delicacies of iheHike nature, that our climate of itself, and 
without the assist ince of art, can mike no further Advances 
towards a plum than a star, and carries an apple to no greater 
perfection than a ciab, that our melons, our peachis, ol^r figs, 
our apricots, and chtmes, are strangers among us, imporeci in 
different ages, and naunaliscd m our lui hsh go^rdens , and 
tliat th<jy would all degenerate and fall away into the tjfste of 
our own country* if they w'eie VvhoIl> negketed by the plvintcr 
^tid kft loathe mercy of our sun and soil Nor has Uaffic 
more ennehed our vegetable wftrld than it has improved the 
V hole face of nature among Our ships are laden with the 
* harvest of eVery chrnate, our tables are stored with smees and 
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ails and wine ; our rooms are filled with pyramids of china and 
coloured with workmanship of Japan , our morningS draught 
comes to us from the remotest coiners of the^eartli , we repair 
our bodies by the drugs of America, and repose ourselves 
under Indian canopies *rhe vineyards of France are our 
gardens, the Spice Islands our hotbeds, the Petsians are our 
weavers, and the Chinese our potters [This was wnttctiv we 
may lemind tlic reader, in 1711, before the days of Arltwr,L<jht 
and Wedgwood ] Nature indeed furnishes us with tlie bare 
necessaries of life, tut tiaffic gives us a great vaiiety ot what 
IS useful, and at the time supplies us with evc.ytlhng that 
is convenient and ornaniental For these leasons there are 
not more usetul members in a commom eaiih than merchants 
Tliey knit mankind together in a mutual intercourse of good 
offices, distiibute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, 
add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great Our 
English merchant converts the tin of his own country into 
gol 4 and exchanges his work for riches The Mahometans 
are clothed m our British manufacture, and the inhabitants of 
the frozen zone are warmed with the fleeces of our sheep 
Wlien I have been upon ’Change, I have oftened fancied one 
of our old kings standing in person where he is repicsented in 
effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy concourse of people 
witli which that place is every day filled Ic this case, how 
would he be surprised to hear all the languages of Europe 
spoken in this little spot of his former dominions, and to see 
so many piivate men who, in his lime, would have been the 
vassals ot some powerful baron, negotuimg like princes for 
greater sums of money than were formerly^to be met with m 
the roy^l treasury I Trade, without enlarging the British tern* 
tones, 1 has given us a kind of additional empire, it has multi- 
plied, the number of the rich, made our landed estates infinitely 
more valuable than they were formerly, and added to them an 
accession of other estates as valuable as the lands themselVes.” 

Mr* Fox Bourne has written a careful book upon our 
“ English Merchants,” and a glance at its contents teaches us 
very vividly how honourable business may be made by a m^n 
of honour, and what scope it pjfcsents for energy a:?d enterprise 
to a man of danng. When we read of such wonhies as Sir 

^ IS no longer true. England 6we$ Brittab India, and many of her 
most important dependencies, ro her traders* 
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Thomas Gresham* Sir Josiah Child, Sir Hugh Mydleton, Sir 
Dudley North , of such men as Humphrey Cheetham of Man- 
chester, Fdv>ard Colston of Bristol, anti Mlatthcw Boulton of 
Birining]t?xn\ , of* such men as the Banngs, the Gladsitones, 
William Brown, James Ewing, the Barclays, the Gurneys, Fair- 
bairn, Brassey, and George Moore, we feel that the aTmal!> of 
* trade are scarcely less plentifully studded Muth noble nantes than 
tli^ge of art or liter iture, the services” or the professions. 
If peace have its victories no less renowned than war, so have 
the pursuits of peace their heroes. He jj»said to be the truest 
patriot whoican make two blades of cct^igrowuhere only one 
grew before But he may also claim to he a patiiot who helps 
to maintain that graifl fabiic of commercial enterpnse so in- 
dissolubly associated with the fame anti fortune of England, 







CHAPTER VH. 

THE KACF ANl> THE AT/HeTS, 

** So runj^hnt ye may obtain.”— .5. taul 

** Does the io\d wmd np-hill all the w'ly? 

Yes , to the very end 

,\\ ill the (lay's journey like the whole long day? 

From main to night, my friend," 

“ I^ive a life of truest breath, 

And tcTch true life to tight with mortal wrongs ** 

-^7€Hn) fflw» 


** We sh dl not perish yet 
Jf God so guide oiir fite, 

T1 e nobler penuon of ourselves shill last 
T ly ill the lo\^er rounds of lift be past. 

And we, regtmralc.” 

•^Sofi£s of 7 \t»o World$ 

** I very imn hns fwo cdurationg— one which he receives from OiherSi 
and one, more important, whiUi he gives himself,”— 

'‘A man so traimS tn youth that his body is the ready servant of hw 
will, and dots wuh ease ind idtiswre all the nork th iT as a mcalmnisin it 
is( ip tide of -whosf* inidlect is a dear, cold logic engine, wuh all »ts part), 
ofcmid strengili and in smooth workmg-onicr, rcidy like a sUar^ engine 
to be turned t » any kmd of wtirk, and Sfjin the go^s'i ntrs as well as foige 
the ancliois of the mind ” — JJtuxUv 

<*The bc^ly has its nghls, and it will have them, nffV nnnot Iw 
tramplefbupon or shgiued without pvnl 1 he b uly ought .u ix. tin; fcoul's 
best friend, and coitlial, dutiful helpin itc ” -Gfwwr at J ruth. 
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■BVEMF Ve would run the race cf ufe so as to obtain 
the prize, we must submit to a course of strenu- 
IglBj ous sclf'ii/tparation The athlete before he enters 
on his struggle undergoes a rjgoious training. 
The soldier is useless for the purposes of war until he has 
learned ta submit himself to discipline Who are we that we 
should take up our life-work before we have made any efforts 
to fit ourselves for it ? We all of us need preparation, and 
preparation which may be said to assume three aspe< ts — the 
pliysical, the intellectual, the spiritual On each of these it may 
be usetul to say a lew plain words 

i Physical — The leJalions between the body and the soul 
are such that the condition of the former closely affects the 
well-being of the latter It is a matter of Chiistiau duty to 
attend to the physical health because the spiritual depends so 


largely upon iL The mind is often strong enough lo conquer 
the body, and t5 assert its supremacy over the influences of 
disease^ but, as a rule, an enfeebled or diseased physical frame 
means an enfeebled or diseased intellect, a weakened judgment, 


a disordered imagination It may be that jthe miqjd prevails 
against the body, with all us maladies, for months or years, 
but suddenly there comes a time when the flesh conqi^eis, and 
the spirit gives way unexpectedly. Some of Napoleon b later 


defeats have been with justice attributed to the baneful effects 
of an aggravated dyspepsia. Many an outburst *af irritability 
and fll-terax>er, is explained by a disordered stomach? Time 
•was wlien it was thought an admirable thing to treat the body 
* as a worthless and despise^^ slave , when the student was 


exhorted to burn the midnight oil to the imminent rum of hi» 
constitution , when, in tnithy the pallid countenance, the bowed 
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shoulders, and the shrunken hmbs, were regarded as the out- 
ward and visible signs of genms It seemed to be almost 
belief that no mxnfrcould be a poet whose cheek did not flush 
with the hectic of consumption or a schoUi^'vhose brow was 
not haggard with unhealtpy vigils The expression ‘^rude 
health” has a significance in this direction which must not be 
overlooked The popular oj)inion was tnat muscles and mind 
were absolutely antagonistic, and that a good cricketer n^ast 
necessmily be a bad Ciceronian The reversion to a mo^e 
Sensible view is owing m no small degree to the wise preaching 
of Kingsley and othef^rophets of muscular Chnstj^anity, and 
to the better undorstanchng that now obtains of tlie rnyslen- 
ous inteidependcnce of body and soul It is now seen that i 
system which produces Heniy Kirke Whites cannot be de- 
scribed as a successful system It is now felt that the culture 
ot the body is, in fact, an impoilant part of the education of 
the mind , that the body has rights which must be ftspected, 
if we would not gemd it into rebellion A man does not think 
the less deeply or judge the less cleaily because he can walk, 
and row, and ride, and leap, and swim The pale, sickly 
student, who sits up o' nights, and allow^s the rosy dawn to 
suT prise him at his studies, makes a very pretty figure in poetry, 
but no figure at all in ical life In the long-run stamina pre- 
vails, and he is hopelessly out-distanccd by Ins more prudent 
and healihiei competitois ‘♦There is an orgafnsation,” says 
Henry Ward Beecher, “which we call the nervous system m 
the human bod>,” — he who neglects it will soon have indisput- 
able proof of Its existence I — “ to which belong the functions of 
emotion, intelligence, sensation, and it is connected intimately 
w'lth the whole circulation of tlie blood, with the condition of 
the bloodris affected by the liver, and by aeration in the lungs 
The manufacture of the blood is dependent upon the stomach ; 
so a maij is what he is, not in one part or another, but all over. 
One part is intimately connected with the other, from the 
animal stoTnap.h to the tiirobbing brain, and when a man thinks, 
he thinks the wlicle trunk through ” That these are truths, 
and Mial truths, any physiologist will assure the reader, and 
the sooner he comes to acknowledge their importance the * 
belter It will be for him. “Mkn's power comes 'from the 
g< iKi iting forces that are in luni, namely, the digestion of 
nutniious food into vitalised blood, wade fine by oxygenation, 
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un organisation by which that blood has free course to flow and 
be glontied, a neck that will allow the blood to run up and 
down easily, a brain properly organised and balanced, the 
whole syt*em so^ompounded as to have sirfeceptibilities and 
rccupeiative force, immense energy^ to geneiate resources, and 
iacihty to give them out — all these elements go to determine 
• wh It a man’s woiking power is/' 

The biography of great men reads us a clear and unmistak- 
affit lesson on this point The men who have succeeded arc 
the men of tough fibre, strong frame, remarkable powers of 
endurance^ and steady nerve It is to be denied that 
heioic things have sometimes been aone by heroes of weak 
bodies and feeble hj^alth We do not forget that Pascal was 
an invalid at eighteen, that Shelley was of the frailest and 
most susceptible organisation , that Pope was of weak health 
and deformed peison, and so short that his chair liad to be 
raised to place him on a level with the rest of the company at 
table, or that William III was a martyr to asthma Yet, 
rightly looked at, these cases do but confirm and strengthen 
our argument Had Pascal been gifted with a sturdy frame, 
lie might have completed that magnum opus of winch he has 
left only the skeleton Had Pope been healthy and robust, 
his poetry would have gamed m wholesomeness an<l geniality 
And Shelley’s uleal music would have had more substance if 
his organisatiol! had been less acutely susceptible A healthy 
[)oet, like Wordsworth, writes healthy poetry 1 he manliness, 
the vigour, the vitality of the songs of Burns are partly due to 
the fact that he walked 

** In glory and m joy 

Behiftd his plough upon the mountain 'Side ** 

Chaucer was a man of thews and muscle, who, when some 
London citizens wronged him — • 

“ Prepared body for Mars lus doing, 

If any conn anted his saws '' • 

/Eschjflus carried his sviord and shield into the thick *of the 
fight at Salamis. Byron swam across the Hellespont, and the 
\igour of his limbs infused vigsiur into his verse The mascu- 
line, copious, and elastic diction of Dryden consorts with the 
■^-Wength and energy of his physical organisation He must 
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have been sixty-seven years old when he wrote his Alexander's 
Feast,” of which Hallam justly says, that ‘‘every one places it 
among the first ofjts class, and many allow it no rival” 

It has been well said that in every calling men ^leed that 
sturdy vigour, that bodily strength and agihty, which, to a 
certain extent, are within^their own command, and without 
which mental culture leads only to disappointment and morti- # 
fication* In sculpture, take Canova and Gibson , in paintwg, 
the glorious Rubens, with his exultant vitality, Titian, CaraCt^, 
Michael Angelo, our own Turner, and Sir Joshua Reynolds* 
Among orators, we fc^y point to Curran, Webster, and Glad- 
stone, the last of whom amuses his leisure by felling trees. 
Among statesmen, we find Bismarck described as “ very tall, 
of enormous weight, with every part of h& gigantic frame well- 
proportioned.” That work does not kill healthy men, was 
exemplified in Lyndhurst, who spoke with vigorous eloquence 
m the House of Lords at the age of ninety , 111 Palmerston, 
who ruled with a firm and even hand when an octogenarian , 
m Brougham, whose activity was incessant long after he had 
passed the rubicon of threescore and ten As to divines, we 
know that Calvin had a stout chest of his own, and John Knox 
would have been no contemptible antagonist in a wrestle 
Hugh Latimer was a man of fine thews and muscle Isaac 
Barrow, in his youth, was a sturdy pugilist John Bunyan, like 
Whitefield, was gifted with extraordinary powerS^ of endurance , 
and Wesley could never have organised his great religious com- 
munity had he not been capable of arduous and continuous 
labour Andrew Fuller, when a farmer's boy, was skilled m box- 
ing, and in later life carried his skill into polemics , and Adam 
Clarke, when a lad, could “roll large stones «about” as easily 
as he aftfrwards disposed of a difficult proposition in theology. 

It is noteworthy how many eminent men have sprung from 
the labouring class, and we can hardly doubt that their suc- 
cess in life was largely influenced by the physical exercise of 
their early y^ars* Ben Jonson worked at the building of Lin- 
coln's Inn with a book in his pocket and a trowel in his hand, 
and thi sturdiness of his frame is reflected, .so to sp%ak, in 
the sturdiness of hrs character. Hugh Miller, the journalist 
and geologist, laboured as a stone-mason. Joiin Hunter, the* 
distinguished physiologist, handled hammer and chisel in his 
early years , and Opic the painter was also in his youth appren-*^ 
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ticed to a carpenter* George Stephenson began life in a coal* 
pit, and on one occasion defeated in a hand-to-hand fight 
‘‘Ned Nelson, the fighting pitman of Callei^on,'* and the bully 
of the iJiwiiole dwtnct His achievements m his more pros- 
perous manhood are attributed by Jiis biographer to his having 
been trained m a hard school, so that he could bear with 
ease “ conditions which, to men more softly nurtured, would 
hate been the extreme of physical discomfort “ Maify, many 
n?ghts he snatched his sleep while travelling in his chaise, 
and at break of day he would be at work, surveying until 
dark, and^this for weeks in successia^ His whole powers 
seemed to be under the control of his will, for he could wake 
at any hour, and go^o work at once.” 

We are inclined to believe that De Foe owed much of the 
masculine energy of his intellect to the out-of-door training of 
his youth Buny an began life as a sub jiwe , Bewick, 

the pniic^ of wood engravers, m a coal-mine Vauquelin, the 
chemist, was the son of a jieabant in the Calvados Hod- 
son of Hodson's llorbe, one of the most brilliant of our Anglo- 
Indian cavaliers, admitted that his success in India was due 
physically speaking, to “a sound digestion,” and this sound 
digestion he owed to the athletic habits of his youth Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the well-known “Christopher North” of the 
“ Nodes Amhrosianae,” was a devoted lover of athletic pas- 
times to the iSst, and we are sure that the ripe exuberance oi 
his thought and style, his vivacity and his enthusiasm, came 
fiom the bodily vigour, the animal robustness, which was pre- 
served by long walks, tramping over heath and fell, and much 
fishing Ehhu Burmt, the learned blacksmith, asserts that he 
found hard labour neassaryXo make him study successfully, 
and moi e than once abandoned his book^ ind retuwied to his 
forge and anvil to secure the mens sana tn sano corpore We 
do not wonder that Wordsworth addressed some tlwughlful 
verses to the “Spade of a Friend,” for he doubtless knew that 
his friend had gamed health and happiness by th<i frequenta4»« 
of th^t honourable implement He exclaims — 


Who shall inheni the^ when death has laid 
Low m the darksome cell thnie own dear lord ? 
That m m will have a trophy, humble spade—. 

A trophy nobler than a conquerors sword ! 
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If he be one that feels, with skill to p^rt 
False piaise from true, or greater from tlie less, 

Tlite wii^hc welcome to his hirKl and heart, 

1 hou^ionament of peaceful happiness 

'* With thee he will n|>t dread a toilsome <lay, 

His pov\errul servint, Ins inspinng mate , 

And, when thou art past service, woi ii iw ly, 

« Thee a suivivmg soul shall consecrate 

** Ills thrift thy uselessness will never scorn ; 

Ail ill Ills cottage wilt thou be 

High will h^h mg thee up, and will adorn, 
ills rustic clbiiricy with the last of tlicc 

The spade is fully worthy of the homage to it by the poet 
If some of our men of letters, our merchants, oui tj uleis, our 
young men, would handle it a little now and then, the air 
wouhl be Jess loatled with sighs and conijilaints, and our eais 
less fatigued with lionnlies on the vanity of life i *If a man 
have an attack of despondency, and feel an inclination to rail 
at fate, let him grasp his spade, as Ruskm advises, sally loiili 
into his garden, and do an bourns good digging He will return 
to Ihs books or his business with renewed hope and recruited 
enei gy Every man should be his own gaidencr, if no other 
out-of-door puisuu be within his reach 

Daniel Webster said of the English people that tlieir fl.ig 
waved on every sea and in every port, and tha\ the morning 
drum-beat of their soldiers, following the sun and keeping 
company with the hours, ended the earth “ w^th one continual, 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of England^* Ihis posi- 
tion of superiority is to be explained by the hardy virtues of 
the race and the freedom of their institutidhs, but also, in 
no small liegree, by the courage, pluck, and daring fostered by 
their athletic habits Whether it be true or not that Welling- 
ton, when watching the boys at Eton engaged m their usual 
sports in the playfield, remarked, was there that tlic battle 
ofj^aterloo •was won,” it is not doubtful that the national 
prowess has been encomaged and developed by the national 
love of boating, cricketing, wrestling, si>ortmg, and every 
exercise which has in it an element of risk and m^kes a de-\ 
raand on the capacity of tndurafice. The hardiness acquired 
in the playground is turned to good account m the senate 
chamber and the battle-field. So keen is the "devotion of the 
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Englishman to what he fondly calls the national sports, that 
he carries them with him wherever he goes, and plavs cricket 
undcj the burning skies of India A boal-rfcce on the Thames 
attia( ts rtiousan^s of excited spectators, who*cheer the winners 
as il they haa done some high service to their country. Gym- 
nastic games will always draw a crowd, and a football sciim- 
• mage awaken as much enthusiasm as the news of^a great 
v^tory. No doubt this passion for the athletic has us danger- 
ous side, and has tended to give to purely physical exercises 
an undue predominance m the curnculimi of our schools and 
colleges iJlut on the whole its influent Aas been wholesome 
The sound body brings with it the si'und mind, and in every 
wise system of educ«gion juovision will be made for its hygiene. 
Ihe athlete who would uin the race with honour must have 
steady nerves and a healthy digestion It is related of CiCcro 
that, at one period of his life, overwork had brouglit with it its 
usual consequence, an attack of dyspepsia, which completely 
ovtrcinie him The orator, insieati of resortmg to physi- 
cians and physic, repaired to Greece, entered the gymnasium 
of Athens, for two years observed its regimen strictly, and then 
retuined to Rome wnth both mind and body in perfect health. 
And It has been well said that the intellectual power of the 
two great Gr(ek philosophers, Aristotle and Plato, arose in a 
large degree from that harmonious education m winch the 
body was not /< ss consulted than the mind That the Stagynie 
influenced the world of thought to the day of Bacon, and tlul 
the author of th^ “ Phajdon still chainis and quickens the 
imagination of the West, can be ex[>lained by the fact that 
both were men not only of the highest genius, but of genius 
happily set, and^hal the clear current of their ideas was never 
pertuilied or impeded by the action of corpr;^eil infinnities 
“To do his work cheerfully and well,” says a writer, “every 
professional man needs a wwking constitution, and tfcis can 
be got only by daily exeicise in the open air The atmosphere 
we breathe is an exlialation of all the minerals of the globe, 
the mjj^bt elaborately finislied of all the Creator's worjjs — the 
rock of ages disintegrated and prepared for the life of man 
jDraughts of this are the tme stimulant^, more potent and 
healthful tftan champagne or #ognac, ‘ so cheap at the custom- 
l^use, so dear at the hotels ' Tiie thorough aeration of the 
by deep inhalations of air, so as to bring it into contact 
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With the whole breathing surface of the lungs, is indispensable 
to him who would maintain that full vital power on ^hich 
the vigorous worj^ihg-power of the brain so largely ^depends. 
S>dney Smith tells public speakers that if They would walk 
twelve miles before speakfng they would never bicak down. 
The English people understand this, and hence at the Uni- ^ 
ver'^ities boat races, horseback ndes, and two mile walks.^are 
practically a part of the educational couise English lawy^-s 
and members of Parliament acqiuie vigour of body and clear- 
ness of head for tl^i aiduous labours by riding with the 
bounds, shooting grouse on the Scottish nioois, thiowing the 
fly into the waters of Norway, or climbing the Alpine cliffs 
Peel, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Campbell, •Bright, (/ladstone — 
nearly all the great political and legal leadcis, the prodigious 
workers at the bar and m the senate — have been full chested 
men, who have been as sedulous to tram their bo/lies as to 
train their intellects# If our American leaders/* says this 
writer, accomplish less, and die earlier, it is because they 
neglect the care of the body, and put will-force m the place of 
physical stiength '* 

This is not a Manual of Health ** or a book of medical 
advice, and therefore we shall attempt no detailed explanation 
ot the hvgienic system by which the “sound body** may be 
built up The first consideration is temperance, »ind the second 
13 open-air exercise As to the first, we mean by it a steady 
control of all the appetites All excess is dangerous and sinful 
Deviations from the Divine law of purity are e<ven more heinous 
and hurtful than immoderate enjoyment of the pleasures of the 
table. Be temperate in all things. “ Eat that you may live,'* as 
the old adage puts it, “ and not live that you may eat ** How- 
ever, in (ftnouncing intemperance, our moralists have generally 
in view the vice of drunkenness, and it is the prolific parent of 
so many other vices that their exclusive vehemence may well 
be forgiven What good can be expected from a brain sodden 
witli wine, fifed and wasted by alcohol ? To what standard is 
It possible for a man bemused with beer to rise ? We not 
desire to enforce tlje tenets of teetotahsm, But the strictest 
temperance in the use of alcoholic liquors we must ^plainly put« 
forward as indispensable to a^healthy and honourable life 
Intoxication has ruined many a career of promise, Whet'^^Ui 
a glass of wine or a glass of beer once or twice » day be or be 
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not allowable, or even for some constitutions beneficial, it is 
not our province here to argue. The question is one to be 
decided on physiological as well as on niorJi grounds, and we 
have not*thc spate to enter into it But we*can expiess our 
belief that the man who finds that he can work upon water 
^ only would be a fool if he took anything else I Let liim be 
thajikful for the clear biain and cool judgment that water- 
dunking brings with it, and seek in their unrestrained exercise 
that enjoyment winch so many unwisely seek in the wine-cup. 
Water will never destroy him, but, unle^he has an iron will, 
he can nc^ier be secure against wine or spirits. The fust glass 
may lead him on to a second, and thence he may advance to 
the Ijottle, until, at^dast, be awaken to find himself cast down 
from bis throne of manhood by the demon of drunkenness I 
"I he sccojKi consideration is open-air exercise Here, again, 
wc do not pretend to lay down any rules One man may walk 
his twelve or sixteen miles a day , for another, five or Six will 
amply suffice The amount must depend on a man^s jihysical 
condition For our ow n part, we advocate regular and moderate 
daily exercise, throughout the year, rather than such “spurts’* 
as vacation walkmg-parties, or climbing Ben Nevis, or a week^s 
boating excursion No man should be in the open air less than 
two hours a day , if possible, the two should be extended into 
four We strongly recommend walking as the healthiest, and, on 
tlie whole, most pleasant exercise , but the reader is free to 
alternate it with ndmg, leaping, fishing, swimming, shooting, if 
he will What he has to remember is, first, that his exercise 
must be proportioned to the amount of his sedentannes** , and 
next, that it is intended to refresh, and not to fatigue, the 
body The walk or ride, whenever feasible, should have an 
object, and will be none the less beneficial f )r the pi^sence of 
a sensible companion. Again, we say, be temperate. Im- 
moderate exercise as surely shatters the intellect and^ breaks 
down the body as immoderate study. When a man begins 
to feel fatigued, he should immediately give up * 

Wish proper care, a good brisk walk may be mad^ to act 
^like a tonic , tb give a fillip to tlie brain, and to pour fresh 
• hope mto^he heart, and even to punfy anti strengthen the souL 
But then it must be made m {ileasant scenery, or m cornpanjr 
a well-informed fnend, or directed towards some point of 
interest It must be iftfoycdU exercise, so that the mind may 
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benefit as well as the body, the imagination acquiring a new 
power and fresliness, the fancy gaming a new stimulus Nothing 
seems to us clrearitr or less beneficial than the “ daily constitu- 
tional ** which atfBath or Tunbridge Wells the^h ilybeUte \\atcr- 
dnnker punctiliously performs Doing sentry duty in front of 
a dead wall must be as ixispinting as a task I It is only when 
a man keeps his eyes open, and has a lively perception ol the * 
beauties of nature or the various aspects of humanity, tha( J;i,e 
can make a “ constitutional endurable It is a truism, how- 
ever, that intellectual and moral as well as physical health 
can be maintained olfWy by regular exercise «. 

Let the exercise, we repeat, be moderate Proportion the 
burden to the strengtli of the back that bt^if^rs it Do not recom- 
mend to the man of fifty an achievement which would be artlu- 
ous for the youth of twenty, or to the victim ot a sedcntaiy career 
the “ over-country gallop '' suitable for a fox-himting squire 
Some students seem of opinion that the best w^ay to counter- 
act the evil effects of inordinate mental exercise is by taking 
excessive physical exercise, but that is simply to burn the 
candle at both ends The body, after suffering from the 
dejiiession of the exhausted mind, is set to perform a task 
considerably above its strength, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, avenges itself upon the delicate creature which 
IS at once Us slave and us master We know a case of a 
student who, having victoriously passed a difficult examina- 
tion after nights and days of arduous study, set out — 

“ to pick himself up,^' as he said — on a peek’s pedestrian 
excursion For six days he walked his score of miles 
a day, 'ind on the seventh was laid up with brain feven 
Like everything else, exercise is a capital thing, but you 
may ha\t 2 too much of it Many men have uncon<cioiisly 
sown the seeds of premature decay m their constitutions 
by moantain-chmbing or excessive riding, just as the boat- 
race between Oxford and Cambridge has injured for life 
many a stalwart young oarsman by the severity ot the training 
enforced upon the selected competitors We are no\, at all 
sure tfiat neglect of exercise is more injurious than the in- 
temperate use of It, for the latter extreme c^raws uporf^ 
that reserved force of strength and vitality which we need 
to meet any unusual and critical demand. No sena d^le 
mechanician would work an engine at double Its ordinary an 3* 
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proper speed because it had been lying idle for a tune It is 
a most m.schievoLis thing for adults who have had no prelimi- 
nary training in e.irly lite to lesoit to gymnastics as a means 
of txeiusja The^result is an exhaustion, an intolerable fatigue, 
which IS wholly incoinjiatible with bram-woik, and absolutely 
dangerous to the nervous system, ♦ 

'1 lie sum or it all is, that the man who would live purely and 
think nobly, would put his faculties and endowments fo their 
b«Bt uses, and dischatge his life mission with a lofty complete- 
ness, must be wisely heedful of his ph>sical healin He must 
not attempt more than his constitution ispfitieil to perforin, or 
he will accomplish less It is said that Lord Biougham once 
woikeci bix days consecutively, or one hundreel and forty-four 
hours, Without sleei)*that lie then landown from London into 
the country, slept fioin Saturday night until Monday morning, 
and leturned to ms work with all his old alacrity The 
ane<doteuiay be true, at all events, we could easily supidy 
instances of continuous labour borne with apparent ease iKit 
flo not let the reader be deluded A Brougham’s feat was 
possible only for a Brougham With most men it would have 
enaed in insanity Pygmies must stand aloof from the battles 
of the giants There is, at all e\cnts, the consolation that, in 
our own w ly, and according to our own measure of strength, 
we niavdo some U)tlid service for God and our fellows And, 
after all, a Lutl^r did no more 

An Ainciiran junst of some eminence admits th u he could 
have done twice as much as he has done, and done it better 
and vvitii greater ease to himself, had he learned as much of th< 
laws ot health and life at twenty-one as iht experience o* years 
has taught him no small cost of pain and sufttnng ** In 
college,” he says, I was taught all about tlie motions of the 
planets, as carefully as though they would base been in d inger 
of getting off the "track if 1 had not known iiow to trace tluir 
orbits, but about my own organisation, and the conditions 
indispensable, to the healthful functions of my own body, I 
was left in profound ignorance Nothing could tie more pre- 
postercwis I ought to have begun at home, and takwi the 
stars when it shbuld come their turn Tlv? consequence was, 
f bioke down at the beginning of my second college year, and 
have never had a well liay since Wliatever labour 1 have 
able to do, I have done it all on credit instead of 
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capital— a most ruinous way, either m regard to health or 
money For the last twenty-five years, so far as it regards 
health, I have beei^ put from day to day on my good behaviour , 
and (luring the wthole of this period, as an i;iibcrnia^n would 
say, if I h3d lived as other folks do fora month, I should have 
died in a fortnight" 

2 littellectual — In running the race of life, it is well for us 
to be cauful of the fnendshipswe make A nnnis said to be 
known by the (ompany he keeps It is true that a man may 
consort with evil pers^.^ns and yet himself be not absolutely evil, 
may, m fact oftentimes revolt in his heart against th^.ir wicked- 
ness, yet even m such a case the proverb applies, for his wejk 
ness will be apparent in his not separating"/iom them So that 
we shall never go far wrong in judging a man a<(ording to Ins 
compuuons It is difficult to lay down any lulc for a young 
nian*s guidance in forming friendships , but generrlly it may 
be said, that he should always look up, sliould always fix upon 
minds loftK r and purer than his oivn, as Atticus looked up 
to Cireio, and Cassius to Biutus, and Xenophon to Socrates, 
and Lead Hiooke to Sir Philip Sidney Our friendships in this 
wnybtcomc a portion of our education, and are made useful in 
the develoimunt ot those possibili’ies of good in our cli iracter 
wliirb might otbciwise have been concealed It follows that 
we must choose a fn< nd because he is honourable, pure, 
gentle, manly, lefined, and tntthtul — because we can trust to 
him our weaker natuie, in the assinance that he will not be- 
tray It — because he will encourage us in our belter aspirations 
and ruthlessly anest tlie growth of our coarser propensities — 
because he wull not fear to speak to us the yords of candid 
counsel, {ind, if need he, of stern reproof The value of such 
a fnend it is impossible to overestimate Who shall describe 
all that JBiirke was to Charles fames Fox, or Herbert Edwardes 
to the g<ilhnt Nicholson ? 

There are friendships w^e all know of, such asthat between 
Southampton and Sidney, between Peel and Wellington, be- 
tween "Haie and Sterling, between Kingslev and Maurice, 
which amount to a golden union of souls, and involve a closer 
moral and intellectual fellowshm of the happiest character,* 
Sticngthened and cheered by such a fellowship, the runner may 
enter on the race of life wxtli confidence. He cannof'Hw 
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wholly defeated ; let him lose evcr}ihmg else, and he will still 
retain the heart of hss friend It seems to us worth any sacri- 
fice of self to consummate such a fnendslyp ; and without selt- 
sacnfiae it wili for ever be impossible • 

“ If thou ^ouldst get a friend/' says an old writer, prove 
him first, and be not hasty to credit him , for some men are 
friends for their own occasion, and will not abide in the day 
of thy trouble Separate thyself from thine enemie^^ and take 
%eed to thy friends A faithful friend is a strong defence; 
and he that hath found such an one hath found a treasure. 
A faithfjj^l friend is the medicine of lifrf^ 

A friend’s influence upon our character must always be con- 
siderable It wajsaid by those best acquainted with the late 
John Sterling, that it was impossible to come into contact with 
him, and not in some measure be ennobled and lifted up into a 
loftier region of aim and object Hence the necessity of guard- 
ing, in bur choice of friends, against natuies of a lower order 
than our own Unless our will be strong, our purpose high, 
our own character well balanced, they will drag us down to 
their base level But from the wise words or spotless example 
of a tnie friend and fit com])anion, our minds will often receive 
an impulse to exertion and an incentive to elevated, earnest, and 
devout thought On the other hand, there must be something 
of an equality m friendship We must give as well as receive. 
We must reiftly and truly be friends, like Colerulge andSouihcy; 
not king and serf, like Dr Johnson and Boswell No doubt 
Boswell profited lo some extent by his intimacy with Johnson, 
as a dog does by following a kind master, but the profit 
would have been greater if the relation between them had been 
of a different eomjdexion. We do not deny that it is well to 
be the follower of a great man , honest admiration has a fine 
effect upon the mind , but this is not true frit ndship. Wc ran 
hardly go to our teacher with that full confidence, ^hat iunk \ 
confession, that absolute self-surrender, with which we go to 
our friend. • 

But even better than the best of friends is a good wife 
Perfiaps we •should rather say that a good wife is tlfe best of 
► all friends We hold it essential to a 7oung man's success, 
whether*his calling be that#of merchant or trader, priest, en- 
p^eer, or lawyer, artist or man of letters, that he should marry 
well and marry early. The prejudice against early mamages 
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seems to us to have originated in sordid motives It is inti- 
mately connected with that selfishness, that love of outward 
show, and that luxurious indulgence which have corrupted our 
social system It^seetns to be assumed that marriage must 
be deferred until the man has “ sown his wild oats,” in other 
words, has sullied his soul by contact with the whole circle 
of the world's pleasures, and the woman can be placed at the 
head of in expensive household Now we are convincec?, 
from long observation, that an early marriage is a voting man's ^ 
surest guarantee of happiness We are sure that it is his best 
security against teriiptiRion, and the most admirable incentive 
to honest and independent exertion that can be presented to 
him 'I o love a good woman is in itself a fine education , to 
marry her and work for her is in itself a source ol the truest 
happiness Early marriages sometimes turn out ill, and so do 
late marriages , so do all marriages which are made m an un- 
w'Oithy spirit or for mean purposes, which are not m’arnages 
of heart and soul and mind, but “alliances” contracted lor 
worldly reasons or no reasons at all It is requisite that a 
man in seeking a wife should take at least as muLh thought 
as in seeking a friend , should endeavour to know something 
of her temper, character, and disf)OsUion , shoulil ascertain 
whether her nature will harmonise with his, and whether it be 
one which he can respect and admire It it be unwise to 
choose a friend who falls below our own standard^ much more 
unwise IS it to choose a wife who cannot be our comj>anion 
on terms of the fullest equality, who cannot share our thoughts, 
our aspirations, and our hopes. 

Supposing a young man to have met with a maiden to whom 
he can unreservedly trust his future happiness, we say that the 
sooner be makes her his wife the better for botli of them Lei 
them spend m sweet and jo>ful union their early years of exer- 
tion and industry, and those early years will furnish them with 
pleasant memories to be recalled m the autumn days of life, 
when the battle has been fought, and, let us hope, the victory 
won It is a good thing for a husband and wife to have the 
same p isl to look back upon Again, wlut can be more un* 
fair than that a man who has expended his ripe manhood in 
gross self indulgence should offer h»s wasted, decayed, and bat- 
tered nature to a young girl, with all the bloom of spring stjU 
upon her mind and heart? For it is to be observed that tbo^ 
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^ho condemn early marriages condemn them only for the 
man and not for the woman 1 hey do not say that a man of 
forty should marry a woman of the same No, indeed , he is 
free to^ofitr hfmself, with his world \\eary exhausted heart and 
his ‘‘handsome settlements,” to maidenhood in all its freshness 
and all its innocence i In such a case there can seldom be any 
thorough sympathy, any heart-to-heart understanding, between 
fcUusband and wife Not only is the difference of years be- 
tween them, but a past which they have not shared together , 
expel lences on the husband's side pholly unknown to the 
wife, y^ing hopes and aspirations on tlie wife’s side at which 
the husband cannot even guess Let him who would enter 
on the race of lif^with reasonable anticipations of success not 
neglect to secure at stalling not only a good friend but a good 
wife , he may haply dispense with the former, but for his 
soul’s ‘vike he cannot do without the latter But then, he 
must look upon marriage as a boon from God, to be 
gamed fiom flim alone by earnest pra>er, by intense repent- 
ance, and complete confession of youthful sins “ Man,” says 
Charles Kingsley, ‘Ms a spirit -animal, and, in communion wiih 
God’s S[)int, has a nglit to believe that his affections aic under 
that vSpinds guidance, and that when he finds in himself such 
an affei non to any single woman as true married lovers de- 
senbe theirs^ to be, he is bound (duty to parents and country 
allowing) to give himself up to his love in childlike simplicity 
and selt-abandonnient, and, at the same tune, with solemn 
awe and self-hum liiaiion at being thus readmitted mto the 
very garden of the Lord — 

• he Fden where the spirit and the flesh 
Arc one again, and new born srails walk fret, 

And name m mystic language all liftiigs new, 

Naked and not ashamed ^ 

To do justice to the subject of the menul training requisite 
for him who would run worthily the race of life, •would claim a 
voluj^ne equal in size to the present So nen is it m sugges- 
tion, so fertile in illustration 1 In preceding chapters we have 
enlargecl on the value of habits of duigence, perseverance, 
patience, and i)unctuahty f on the necessity of a strong will 
eiid a clear judgment, on the importance of self reliance. 
^Thesc are jvhat may be called commonplace qualitjes, on 
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which every teacher has spoken wise saws and repeated 
modern in^^tances from the days when first the race of life 
began down to th^* V^scnt time, when it is ^pursued with 
such mad eagerness and feverish excitement Ihere are 
points less frequently brougiit forward on which, however, 
advice is not less necessary Some of these are treated vigor- 
ously an<> felicitously in such books as Todd's ‘^Studtiu’s 
Manual ” and IVofessor Blackie's Self-Culture ” Others are*' 
directly or incidentally illustrated by such thinkers as Carlyle, 
Enierson, the autliors ^ ‘‘ Guesses at Truth," cind Sir Arthur 
Helps Hints which the reader can haidly fail apply 
with advantage are scattered through modern biogra])hies, 
such as those of Dr Ainold, 1* W Robeftson, and Charles 
Kingsley From these the young man will leani to direct 
his lile by a noble motive, to think with clearness and deci- 
sion, to sympathise with all that is true, honest, and beautiful, 
to discard mean and ungenerous impulses, and in other ways 
so to conduct himself as that running he ‘‘ may obtain ” 

As not less important than that economy of money which la 
insisted upon so strongly by all our moralists, we would recom- 
mend an economy of nimial power Many of us waste our re- 
sources in the eaily stages of our careei, forgetful that the race 
IS won by the staying power of the runners Napoleon gained 
his victories by his judicious employment of ihis reserves. 
The general who risks all his forces in a single charge must 
expect and will deserve defeat;. It is not the first blow' that 
strikes home the nail, and what is to be done if we leave our- 
selves no strength with which to strike a second, and a third, 
or It may be a hundredth ? It has been often s?id of England 
that when pt war she loses in her first campaigns, and owes her 
final success to her immense reserved power, which enables 
her to persevere when her rivals have spent all their resources, 
** They do not know when they are beaten,” said the French 
general of our English soldiers. No, they were not beaten ; 
they had stdl an abundant store of energy and fighting force. 
The FreTich warrior, with the battle-light in his eyes, spcings 
forward at the bugle-sound, and dashes against liis foe like a 
wave against a rock, to fall back li^ke that wave, exhausted and 
unsuccessful if the foe meet him wUh a steadfast front. On 
the other hand, the English soldier advances- with a sldw* 
firm step, and, keeping himsdf always well in hand^ prevails in 
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the long-run by his persistency Nothing but the ^‘reserved 
power/* which we take to be the distinctive mark of the English 
character, enabled us to retain our posuionnu India dining the 
wild thrbes oi tRe Sepoy Mutiny • 

Read aright, the fable of the tortoise and the hare points a 
moral in this direction The hare was beaten by the tortoise 
‘ because the latter possessed the stayng faculty At school 
iwkI at college we fiequcntJy see the prizes cained off by the 
men whom an ignorant impatience had criticised as dull, slow, 
and incapable plo<lders, while the dashing, brilliant fellows, 
apparently sure of victory witliout an effoit, were left hope- 
lessly behind m the race They had no rescivc to tall bick 
upon, while the fo»ner Ind a latent accumulation of strength 
on winch they drew at need, enabling them to meet every 
demand 

It IS lurdly ne< essary to say th it we can hold no such re- 
serve as that of which we are speaking unless we submit to 
the severest selfdiscipline We must be rontmt to wMit and 
,4ivatch, to husband our powers, to iccumulatc nutenah, to cul- 
tivate habits ot rigorous thouj;ht and exact judgment, to con 
quer hasty impulses, and enforce a strict ri^slranu upon our 
passions* 'J he vigour an<i certainty with which a great painter 
wields hi3 biush and manipulates his colours, until the thought 
in his biairi l^ecornes visible to all men on the enchanted can- 
vas, have been acquired by long and assiduous practice, bv the 
discipline and selfcommand of patient ycar& And tins disci- 
pline and self command have given him so thorough a know- 
ledge of hii> resources that he undertakes nothing wb ch he 
cannot execute He is always sure of himself, conhdeiu that 
he can do all fiiat he meditates, and that when that is done he 
can do yet more The |)oet who wrote C^unus " ^nd “ Sam- 
son Agonistes” knew that he had by no means expended on 
those masterpieces all his powers- He had still a iicscrve, a 
magnificent reserve, at his disposal, and C(>uld give the world 
the grand organ music of “ Paradise Lost^’ Turner had not 
exhausted himself whe n he had painted his Carthage^ many 
a glorious picture was still to bear witness to ths fertility of his 
genius- • It is an imprudent policy fof a naryfe lavisii his 
strength upon a single worl^ so that all his after^Sotts should 
bkng with them a consciousness of failure 1 -ook at Philip 
^ames Bailie , ins one successful pubtisbed in his 
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manhood, was his ^*Festus'* It used up his powers, so that 
he has done nothing since to maintain the reputation he then 
acquired (m thojother hand, a Goethe begins with Goetz 
von Jioilichmgen*” and “Wdther*' to advaiheto “Wilhelm 
Meister*^ and to conclude \ith “ Faust ” We allow, of course, 
for the supenouty of genius But even when tins is admitted, 
It IS evident that Goethes later succc'ises wcic due to his “re- 
served jiowci ’ Mr Hayward, in a recent cssa} , sfieaks of “ tb"' 
unabated eagerness with which Goethe perseveied in what he 
deemed the duty self culture even when he was eighty 
years old lie wa*; still accumulating and hi.sbam^ng his re- 
souices as he had done in the flush of his manhood One of 
the lessons to be drawn from his “ Fausi ” is that which we 
aie licre tiKleavounng to enforce, that it is irretrievable folly 
to CKhnust our cajubilities at the beginning, that the wise man 
IS he who Iviys up in his garner to meet after demand'? Other- 
wise, if he should chance to encounter a defeat, as wc all inevit- 
ably must 01 life would be no battle, we shall finish in a rum as 
absolute as that which oveitook Napoleon at Wateiloo, an^ 
for the same reason — the want of a reserve 

A sinking anecdote is told ot the Amencin general, Sheri- 
dan On one occasion, in the late war between Noilh and 
South, his army fell back before the repeated charges of the 
Confederates under Genetal Farly “ Oh, sir,'' jaid the chief- 
in-comrnand, “ wc are beaten " “ No, sir,” was tne quick, stern 
reply, are beaten, but this army w/ beaten.' And 

rallying the soldiers by the impulse of his own confidence, he 
turned the tide of battle, and converted a defeat into avictoiy 
Sheridan had a reserve of moral and intellectual force in which 
his leader was deficient At the ajipearance "of disaster the 
one was demoralised, the other roused and strengthened ; the 
former had spent all his means, the latter bad scaicely drawn 
upon his 

When young Disraeli, now the Prime Minister of England, 
made Ins proi d boast in the House of Commons, after a speech 
w Inch had provsoked outbursts of laughter, — “ The day will '^ome 
wlien you lyill be glad to hear me/' — he spoke with a know- 
ledge of thi^^ndant power he kept in haxicL Supcrficjal obser* 
vers thougfflfte had made his gre<it effort and failed , Disraeli 
knew that he had the strength to try again and again untibhe 
sut eeeded Thjis is the true moral of the pretty story of Robert 
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mce and the spuler , the insect succeeded at the thirteenth 
because it possessed a reseive of material which enabled 
try thirteen times But if it had throw n^l us powers into 
first wfiat then? Of what avail would have been 

^ willingness to persevere? The«Alpine climber may yearn 
With all his mind and soul to reach the lofty peak that glitters 
^itgh above him with sun-glones shining on its crown of^:ternal 
but alas I if he have wasted his energies m too violent 
ixertion on the lower slopes, he must he where he has fallen , 
^e glow of victory is not for him # 

We bonniv an illustralion from an American source, the life 
Vf Daniel \Vebstt r In 1830, a debate had arisen in the 
IJruted States St-uat^on **the disposition of the public lands 
At the outset it wis not consitiered an attractive or an exciting 
subject, and for some days the debate was exceedingly dull. 
The vast “.reserve power ” of one man was destined, how^ever, 
to lift It into historical importance A speech of a Mr Hayne, 
to which Wobstei, the great orator, was called upon to reply, 
haii been distinguished by much ability, and constituted a very 
slurt) attack u[)on New Jingland and Mr Webster, us repre- 
sentative But Mr Hayne, says Dr 1 homas, did not under- 
stand this matter of re‘sc‘rved power “ He had seen Mr 
Webster’s van and ror[>s of battle, but had not heard the firm 
and measured {read behind It was a decisive moment in 
Mr Webster’s career He had no time to impress new forces, 
scaicely time to burnish his armour All eyes were turned to 
him Some of hfe best fiicnds were depressed and any ions, 
l^//e was calm as a summer’s morning — cairn, his friends thought, 
^even to indiflcicrme But his calmness was the rejiose 01 con- 
scious power ” He had carefully measured his strength, and 
Was \n full possession of himself and his me jns He knew 
|he composition of his “ army of the reserve.” With the eye 
of a great general he surveyed the whole fielil of battll^ at a 
jlance He had tiie prescience of logic, and could see the 
5nd from the beginning 

The very exordium of his reply had m it the piomise,*nay, 
ilje assurance of victory, “Men saw the# sun of Austerlitz, 
tm\ elt thai^the Imperial Gi^aid was moving on to the conflict 
\me out of the conflict with the immortal name of the 
Defender of the Constitution/* Of this speech, and the mode 
of Its delivery, •a competent authority said> It has been my 
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fortune to hear some of* the ablest speeches of the greatest living 
orators on both sides of the water, but I confess I never heard 
of anything whtpfi so completely realised my conception of 
what Demosthenes was when he delivered the Oration for the 
Crown ” Mr, Webster’s biographer adds, that “ taking into view 
the circumstances under which the speech was delivered, and 
especially the brief time for prenaralion, the importance the^ 
subject, the breadth of its views, the strength and clearness-Df 
Its reasoning, the force and beauty of its style, its keen wit. Us 
repressed but subd ing passion, its lofty strains of eloquence, 
Us effect upon Us audience, and the larger audienr of a grate- 
ful and admiring country, history has no nobler example of 
reserved power brought at once and ehectivcly into action 
There is a certain amount of exaggeration in this description, 
but It does not invalidate the appo&iteness of the illustration 
Unqucbtionibly Daniel Webster had a large amount of re- 
served power, as all consummate orators must have, or thc 7 
would fall easy victims to their opponents It is m the reply 
that true oratorical excellence is manifested , and a successful 
reply is impossible unle^'s the speaker can draw upon an 
accumulation of force The victory is yours when you can 
impiess your adversary with the conviction that you are not 
putting fortli moie th in half your strength 

To acquire and retain this reserve of power is not easy It 
IS that part of a in in's education which depends most upon 
himself, nav, for which he must trust to himself alone Deep, 
earnest, patient study is indispensable , continuous study, kept 
up from day to day and proceeding from one subject to 
another, methodical study, enforcing an exact systematisa- 
tion of our thoughts as of our time When Mr Bmney was 
asked oy a young clergyman how best he could improve his 
preaching, he answered, “Fill up the cask ’ fill up the cask! 
fill up^ the cask » and then, if you tap it anywhere, you will get 
a good stream But if you put in but little, it will dribble, 
(liibble, dribble, and you must tap, tap, tap, and then you get 
but a small stream after all ” 1 he age of miracles is post, and 
the cruse of oil and the vessel of meal will not be replenished 
unless you fill them with your own hand 

But patient study is not so finable as patient thinking* 
We are none the better for our daily food if we are un^le to 
assimilate it* If we store up materials with the diligcncO of the 
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bee, we need the bee's power of elaborating them into wax 01 
honey A man whose brain is crushed beneath a supenncum- 
bent weight of accumulated facts has no a^jve intellectual 
existence his own , he does not think or feel, he simply col- 
lects He has no idea of the relations towards one another 
of the facts he has gathered, of their comparative value, of 
tRcir l)canng upon pirtKular lines of reflection He i» like 
tlie^abourer who piles up by the wayside a great heap of 
stone or iron , what can he do with it until the engineer has 
planned the road or designed the bndg<#? But the true 
student will ^ labourer and engineer in one , his brun will 
dispose of the stockwhirli his ineinory has stored and assorted 
He will study profouiflllv, but he will also think profoundly. 
He will not be content with amassing the thoughts of 
other men, but wuil siram them through his own intellec- 
tual altmhio until he gets at their most precious elements 
What w'lU It avail to know all about the stamen and petals 
of th#* daisy if lit make no attempt to think out the thought 
that lies in the cup of that ^‘wee, modest, cnmson-tippcd 
flower ? 

And fiom these remarks w^e may strike out a hint to be of ser- 
vice to us in our studies We must read to think , we must bring 
together our material with a view to making use of it, Now there 
are books whKh#c(ush thought by their heaviness, and others 
which dissipate it by their levity ^ Tnere arc books that chili and 
enfeeble instead of strengthening and stimulating 'fhe wise 
student will turn aside from all such, and confine his attention to 
those books only w hicn will help him in his great work of self-cul- 
tuie. The biographer of Fichte, comparing him with a dry as- 
dust contempomry, remarks, that “all the truth written by the 
latter is not worth a tithe of the false which h ^dite ma^ have 
written The one gives us a small number of known truths , the 
other gives us perhaps one truth, but, in so doing, o]>ens before us 
the prospect of an infinity of unknown truths '' And it is just 
this quality which makes Fichte and wnteis like Fichte so 
valuable^ "they teach us to think The divine sjurk set*free 
frgm the altar of their genius alights upon, the inert dulness 
of our drowsy brain, and quickens it into wholesome activity. 
They send forth their breath to tireathe upon the dead bones , 

“ ctnd Sehold a shaking, and the bones come together, bone to * 
his bone, " * and they live.** 
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3 But now we must turn for a moment to that spbihtal 
training which he who seeks success in life can by no means 
ahuni to neglect or lorego Mind and soul are so intimately 
connected, tba*t what acts upon the one will i^eact upon the oihti 
The intellect and imagination cannot be healthy unless the soul 
be satisfied and at peace No man can think generously who 
does.not live devoutly But to live devoutly we must subject 
the soul to as rigid a discipline as that winch we entorre i-pon 
mind or bodv Goodness is no spontaneous growth, like 
knowledge, it ca^^ be acqiiued only by assiduous wrestling 
Purity, wdicthcr ot bodv or soul, cinnot be maintained except 
by ct)nst'iiit watching, by daily labour, earnestly and painlullv 
'1 he e\il spirit c in be driven away fiotrrus oinv by prayer and 
fasting Says S Francis of Sales ‘‘The work of the sciil’s 
punfication neither may nor can end save with life itself, — do 
not then let us be disheartened by our inipeifections, — our veiy 
perfection lies in diligently contending against them , and it is 
impossible so to contend without seeing th'^m or to overcome 
without meeting them face to face . Davia cont.nually asks 
the Lord to strengthen his heart against cowardice and discour- 
agement , and It IS our privilege in this war that we are certain 
to vanquish so long as we aie willing to fight 

Jt does not fall within the scope of these pages to enlarge 
upon the helps and liindrances to the devout, life 7^he reader 
will do w^ell to seek salutary counsel from such books as Jeiemy 
Pavlor’s ‘‘ Holy Living,*’ Bishop Andrewes’s ‘‘ Pravers,” Bi^^hop 
Wilson’s “Sacra Pnvata,” the “ ImUatio Chnsti,” the “Confes- 
sions” of S Augustine, and the “Pensdes” of Blaise Pascal 
All of these he may study earnestly and hopefully, and with 
large profit to his spiritual undei standing But especially 
woulcf we recommend the “Imitatio,” because, as George Eliot 
says, wuth equal truth and beauty, “it was written by a hand 
that c waited for the heart’s prompting, — because it is the 
chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and 
triumph, ^not written on velvet cushions, to teach endurance 
to tiose who are treacling with bleeding feet upon tlvd stones 
And it remains to all time the lasting^ sense of^human creeds and 
human consolations, the voice of a brother, who, ages ago, felt 
and suffered and icnounced*-^n the cloister perhaps, with serge 
gown and tonsured head, with much chanting, and lorlg fasts, 
ami with a fashion of speech different from outs — »but under tlie 
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&ame silent far-off heavens, and with the same passionate 
desiresj tlie same strivings, the same failures, the same weaii- 
ncss Next to the‘^c primary manuals ue Avpuld direct the 
irupiirer's attention lo F W Robertson’s and Maimce’s ‘‘Ser- 
mons,” or the “ Prayers” and “Sermons” of the Ute George 
Davson, to some of Charles Kingsley’s “Sermons” and bis 
“yeast,” Dr Newman’s “Sermons,” the “Memonalb” of 
Sara Ciolcndge , and some of the higher Christian biogiapfnes, 
siicli^s those of Bishop Wilson, Patteson, Keble, Norman Mac- 
le«'d, and Thomas Erskinc All these are b^oks well adapted 
to j'leseive the flavour ol aevout hie in the inquiicr’s soul 
A constant ^udy of the Bible we lake for granted What- 
cvei a man’s vocation,^///j, ind this alone, can give it true 
dignity or ciown it with success In the pages of the Evan- 
gelists a Perftct Life is set before us, by humble imittUion of 
whn h, and by entire submission to the laws it im ulcates, we 
mav hope to realise some of the excellences of a gentle, Christian 
charicter To shape our lives m accordance with the eximple 
givtn us by the Divine Master, that is the task we must ar cept 
and endeavour to discharge if we would run the race as con- 
querors riic nearer we approach — ^and, alas ! how f ir oil will 

be our nearest’ — the moie assured will be our prospect of 
victory It IS a woik to call forth the highest qualuits of both 
mind and soul, and a work which all m ly joyfully undertake, 
for It carnc-s in usdf Us own reward. How exalted the happi- 
ness, how serene the l)liss, when we are able to bear the burden 
as if U were light as a spring blossom, and, seeing the < rown 
shining above the cro*ss, to bow the knee in love and gratitude, 
with the adoring cry, “ My Lord and my Goti 1 ” 

And, lastly, wc wmild urge upon the reader the duty and the 
importance ofPiayer To us it seems the sheet-anchor o^the 
tossed and troubled spirit, staying and steadying it when winds 
blow fiercest and waves rise highest A prayeriess life nj^ist 
surely be a vain, an unprofitable, and a wretche(’ life “ No 
one,” says F W Robeitson, “will refuse to identify holiness 
with prayej. To say that a man is religious, is to say the saijic 
thing as to say he *prays For what is prayer ? To connect 
eveiy thought with the thought of God , to •look on every- 
thing as His will and His appointment, to submit every 
thought, wish, and resolve to Him , to feci His presence so 
that It shall restrain us even in our wildest joy. That is 
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prayer And what we are now, surely we are by prayer If 
we helve attained any measure of goodness, if we have resisted 
temptations, if |*^e have any self-command, or if we live with 
aspirations an\l desires beyond the common, we shall not hesi- 
tate to asenbe all to prayer ” Can any be so blind, so mad, so 
foolish, as to enter upon the race of life without seeking the 
suppprt that conies fiom communion with the Father? It is 
the staff of the feeble, the medicine of the sick, the guide of the 
strong, the consolation of the sorrowful It lifts the soul up to 
the throne of Eterpal Love, and binds it theie in golden bonds 
that never gall or annoy» It enables us to sybnnt oiu will 
unrepiningly to the Divine will, and fills us wub an exquisite 
consciousness of the Dnme sympathy^ Into our prayeis we 
can convey those thoughts and aspirations and dc'ires, those 
timid fears and heart achings, for which we can find no other 
channel of expression We ha\e nothing to say here m 
reply to semiqdiilosophical refutations of prij^er as a dynamic 
force Isnough for us to insist uj)on it as a spiritual power. 
We are very sure that the heart without pra\ci is like a ship 
without a rudder, which the currents of passion wiU cairy 
against the jutiless rocks No one wdio has not tried can 
tell what a secunty a devout ejaculation will prove against 
temptation, or how singular a solace a few words of piayer 
will i/Iord in the time of doubt and disappointment Alas 
foi prayt rless men ^ — 

For wlnt are * llity * belter linn sberp or goats 
That nomish i blind hfe wilbm the bnin, 

If, knowing 0 *kI, they hit not htarls of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who c dl them friend? 

For «!0 the whole round earth is eveiy way ^ 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God ” 

I^any great and all good men have been prayerful men, seek- 
ing with humility ol spirit an intimate communion with their 
Divine Master The fiery soul of luther, the stem heart of 
Calvin, the rigid will of Knox, — these were alike subdued 
and sanctified by prayer Brave men like Colling^ood have 
found in it the inspiration of the truest courage It has brought 
a wonderful calmness of enejurance to p>ets like Milton and 
statesmen like Cromwell It supported Latimer and Hooper 
as they suffered at the stake. It cheered the gallant* heart of 
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Havelock as he rode into battle It sanctified the genius of Fra 
Angelico as he breathed life into the painted canvasS 'rhere 
can be no successful work without praj er, which is its ciown and 
consecration , “ grayer/* as Kingsley says, ^^»not that God^s 
will may be altered, but that it may be done , that we may be 
kt;pt out of all evil and delivered from all temptation winch 
/nay prevent our doing it , that we may have the Sjrov htmm 
given to us m body, soul, spirit, and circumstance, which will 
enable us to do it and no more; tint the name of Him to 
whom we pray may be hallowed, felt to be as noble and sacred 
as It IS, and acted on accordingly ” Prayct, offered up ni this 
liumble trus^ul spirit, may not bring down God to us, but it 
will laise us up to Qod 

“ Prayer,” says S l^rancis, '‘opens the understanding to the 
bnglitncss of Divine light, and the will to the ivarmih of 
heavenly Jove, nothing can so effectually purify the mind 
fiom its many ignorances, or the will from Us pei verse affec- 
tions It IS as a healing water which causes the n;ots oi our 
good desires to send forth fiesh shoots, which washes away 
the souths imjier feet ions, and alliys the thirst of passion ” 
Bishop Andrewes speaks of the uses of praver as thicefold 
“ There is the use oi nece^niy for God hath left prajer to be 
our city of refuge, to the end that where all means fail we 
should fly unto God by prayer There is the use of duty, for 
prayer is comp?ffed to ^ incense/ which giveth a swt et smell 
to all onr works, words, and thoughts, which otherwise would 
be offensive to the majesty of God* Tlurdlv, there is the use 
of di^mty, w'hcn a* man doth abstract himself from the earth, 
and by often prayer doth giow into acquaintance and familiarity 
^\GocL” - . 
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Sa<.rifice and sclWcvotion billow earth and fill the ^l>ies, 

And the meanest Ine ii» sacrtd whence the highest nny ansc ” 

— lord J/oHi^hton 

'* Yon wilh be invinulde if you engage in no strife where you are rw. 
sate that U is in your power to conquci — tpuhtus^ hnchindwn " 

Jlltsscd IS he who hath not trod the ways 
Of scciiliii delights, noi Karned the lore 
WhtLli loftier tnuids arc studious to abhor 
lllcMycd IS he who hath not sought the jn iiSe 
lliat penshts, the rapture that l»ttra>s ' 

--Anhey de IWe^ 

‘•Self scfioolcd, self-scanntd* self-honoured, self serene 

— Mdlthirm Aruohi 

Quit yourselves like men ”—1 Samuel iv 9. 

“ Fungar vice Istis, actitum 
Rcdd^re quje furum valet, cacsom ipsa sccundi ” 

^ Horace^ 


** Who breaks his birth’s Invidious bar, 

And gtasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And gi applet with his evd star ” 4 

•^Te/fuys/^» 




CHAPTER VIIT. 


R 5 SMILES. m his well-known volume, has covered the 
ground indicated by the title given to tins chapter, and 
we have So intention of endeavouring to reap where 
an abundant harvest Las already been gathered by 
so hbonous and able a band Yet from a book which jnirports 
to set before its readers the Secret oi Success, and to lead them 
so to live this lift as to nuke the best of it, it would be impossible 
to omit all reference to the important subject of SeK flelp 
So tnany lives have been wrecked by the fatal policy of waiting 
upon others! So many foi tunes lie shattered in the mire 
because men call upon Jupiter tor assistance instead of putting 
their own shouldeis to the wheel! No good luck,” as the world 
calls It, ever comes to the young man who sits by the wiyside, 
wringing his hiincls, and looking for it to drop from heaven 
The gods long ago ceased to send down golden images of 
Pallas to the help of suffering Iiumanity No doubt many are 
still 1)01 11 in the purple, nursed in the lap of luxury, ahd bred 
up in the' arms ol wealth , but even they, iftney would be true 
men»” must leara to trust to their own strength We are what we 
^choose to be The great law of life is a commonplace . man 
IS his own star, he makes or roars himseit Shelfty once 
said that the Almighty had given men aims long enough to 
reach the skies, if they would only put the m out Men do 
not want to reach the skies, would not be the better for 
reaching them , but they ought to put out their arms It is 
useless to gras^^ at the unattainable, but it is a good tUing to 
employ actively the vts ammi that is irv us, and not to de- 
•pend upod that of others ^The lesson of self-help is the 
%st Ifmt the young adventurer should learn, and take to 
heart We do hot mean that be is to despise the counsel or 
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refuse the sympathy of friends, if such be offered, but he is 
not to exDCc t It He is to enter the battle determined ‘'to 
fight for his own hand/’ though willing enough to stand 
slioulder to shottfder with loyal comrades, or to cb^y the 
orders of a competent general, if such should prove to be his 
duty The cheering wordk, ^‘Heaven helps those who help 
themselves,’* must prove the guuimg maxim of his career 

It been said that a man engai^es m the struggle of 
life with a tacit understanding with himself that he is to rise. 
We do not think that the majority of men entertain so 
hopeful a resolution \ it is one that will be welcome only to 
brave hearts and sound minds However this may be, the rise 
must be step by step Obstacles must be cleared out of the way, 
difficulties must be overcome Proliably at the outset neither 
you nor I have any distinct aim “ It is only m books that the 
young man resolves from the first dawning of ambition to be- 
come owner of such an estate or bishop of such a see. But he 
means fo get on, and devotes all his powers to that end He 
fixes his thoughts beyond immediate self-indulgence, chooses 
his friends as they will help the mam design, falls in love on the 
same principle, and, habitually deferring to a vague but glow- 
ing future, learns to work towards it, and for its sake to be 
self-denying and long-sighted His instincts quicken , he puts 
forth feelers whicli men who take their pleasure from hand to 
mouth have no use for , he lives m habitual caution, with an ej e 
always to the mam chance Thus he refines and enhances 
that natural discretion which doubles the weight and value of 
every other gift, and yet keeps them on an Unobtrusive level, 
being Itself tlie most notable quality, till he is universally pro- 
nounced the man made to get on by people who do not know 
that It IS a steady will that has made and kept hirn what he 
Here, lA a few words, lies the whole philosoj>hy of self help. 

'J he fact is, that the man who would achieve even a respeet- 
able m’easure of prosperity, or do his life-work with a mode- 
rate degree of honesty, must rely upon him^^elf and not upon 
others. Favouritism may place a marshal's baton m the 
hand bf an incompetent man, but it cannot ensiyre him against 
defeat. The emperor, says St Gregory the Great, can make , 
an ape be called a lion, but he cannot make him become one. 
I'he Emperor Sigismund replied to a courtier who b^^ged 
that he would ennoWe huot I can giye you privilege and 
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fiefs, but I cannot make you noble No , it is in ourselves 
that we are thus an i thus Self-help is the condition of health- 
ful progress Dr Wolcott having observeii^the skill of tlie 
lad Opie* m dra\fing likenessd^^^k him into* his service as a 
postboy, earned him to Londol/'aud advanced him as a pro- 
digy But It was the boy’s own industry and perst-veVance 
•that had taught him to paint, and it was not until he threw off 
the*patronage of Wolcott that he did himself justice, stuvlying 
patiently, and confiding in his own resources It is certain that 
many j^romising careers are ruined by A mind that 

IS constaniiy held in leading-strings never learns to walk Ben- 
jamin West might have developed into a gieat painter had he 
had no friends '^t is recorded of Michael Angelo that 
he devoted sivtceu hours out of the twenty-four to the 
stiuly and practice of his ait , that he often lose at 
midnight .to continue the labours ol the day, the light by 
which he handled his chisel proceeding from a bit of 
candle fixed to tlie top of his cap of pastehoaul It is these 
selthelpful, labonous Michael Angelos, and not the pampered 
and patronised Benjamin Wests, who attain to immortality 
Many men nave owed their success in life to their utter friend- 
lessness Had “influence” procured for Lord Tcnterden, 
when a singer in Cantcibury Cathedral, the chorister's place 
he coveted, ly would never have risen to the “curule 
chair ” Be it observed that we arc here speaking of “ friends” 
in the sense of “ patrons ” Irut friendship is the bhss of life, 
but patronage is Us misery. 

I'he mention of Lord 'renterden reminds us that his career 
supplies a text fj^om which it is possible to preach a sermon of 
some significance His father kept a barber's shoi) opposite 
7he gland west front of CanterbuiyCatliedral ' Mr Abbott is 
described as a tall, upright, old-fashioned man, with a thick 
pigtail, whose only ambition was to shave his ciistomcfts at a 
penny, and to cut their hair at twopence a he id He had a 
son named Charles, ‘‘ a decent, grave, pensive-looktng youth,” 
who was educated for a small sum at the King's School^ and 
attracted the ncftice of his master by his jonduct and clever- 
tiess,‘and h*s skilfulness in composing I^tin verses When he 
was fourteen his parents thougTit he was old enough to earn 
his o^n living, and put aim forward as a candulate for a 
chorister's plaoe which was then vac^t The hairdresser N\as 
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satisfied that his lon^ tOniiection with the cathedral authorities 
would secure this unze for his &pn, but the Dean and Chapicr 
were of opmiork that youttg< Abbott’s voice, >uis husky, and 
decided m favour Of a m^l|,inelodious com pc ti tor. Many 
years afterwards the Lo/d ^aef Justice of England, while 
going circuit” with another judge, visited St Augustine's 
ancient city, and entering the cathedral, pointed to a <iing- 
ing-man in the choir “ Behold, brother Richardson,” ne 
exclauned, “ the only human being I ever envied WJicn at 
school in this town, we were candidates togethei for a chorister's 
place , he obtained it , and if I had gamed niy wr^n, he might 
have been accompanying you as Chief Justice, and pointing me 
out as his old schoollellow the singmg-man In this k onclusion 
Lord Tcnterden, the baibei^ sou, was probably wTong , the smg- 
ing-rnan may not have possessed the innate capacity that would 
ever liave made him other than one of the unknowm multitude. 

Por three yeais after his disappointment Charles Abbott 
continued at school, his diligent application rai:>ing him to the 
captainshij) Then it seemed good to his fatlier that since he 
could not be a ‘*singmg-man ” he should become a barber, 
and shave the chins and clip the hair of Canterbury citizens, 
after the paternal example The head-master of tlie school 
interfeied Young Abbott was worthy of sometinng better, 
and the head-mastci, with the aid or the vrustces of the 
school and some leading townsmen, raised a small sum of 
money to enable him to go to college This was Abbott's 
oppoitunitv, and he had the stiength ancf the will to avail 
himself of it Isntenng Corpus Chnsti College at Oxford, 
he won a classicil scholarship Tliereupon he wrote to 
a young friend — “ But a little while past to be a scholar* 
of Corpus was the heiglit of my ambition , that summit 
IS, thank Heaven, gained, when another and another 
appears still m view In a word, I shall not rest easy till I 
have asceij,ded the rostrum m the theatie,” — in other words, 
until lie had gained the Chancellor's medal, and recited a 
prize composition from the rostium of the Sheldonian He 
competed for the prize Latin poetn Calpe Obsessa,” on tbs 
recent successful defence of (Gibraltar by General Elliot and 
his gallant comrades. The prize fell to William Lisle Bowles, 
afterwards a ])oet of some celebrity, but the jexarniners com- 
mended Abbott's effort assecond best In the foVlowmg year, on 
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the subject of balloon voyages, Globus Aerosticus,” Abbott^s 
imtse was more j)ropitiou 3 * He won the prize, and fulfilled his 
ambition by rccitmg u in the Sheldon un Tr^eatre Afterwards 
he gamal the Oliancellor’s for an essny on ‘*The Use 

and Abuse of Satire It wdl tWs be seen that Abbott helped 
himself to good purpose and with unquenchable ardour 
► In due time he took his degiee, obtained a fellowship, and 
appointed junior tutor Success had not spoiled him, 
and he lived with the strictest economy in order to contribute 
to the support of his mother, who had begn loft a widow lie 
was muin^ing the important step of taking holy orders, when 
he was invued to act as tutor to the son of Mr Justice Bulltr, 
one of the most element of the many eminent men who have 
adorned the judicial bench of England Ihe judge had a 
keen eye for men of ability, and detecting the logical power 
of Abboy's intellect, advised him to embrace the legal pro- 
fession, as bettei suited to him than the ([Church Abbott 
acted on the advice, and articled himself for a j^ear to a 
spjjcial pleader of the name of Wood At the end of the year 
Wood told him that he had kained all he had to ttach W ith 
chaiacteristic independence, Abbott then determined lo prac- 
tise as a special pleader Mom the bar until he saw his way 
more cleaily , and hiring chambers m Bru k Court, with a small 
boy as clerk at ten shillings a week, he sat down to wait for 
clients. It w'JS uncleistood before long that clients could 
safely resort to him , that his advice was alwajs sound; and 
his faculty for despatching business almost unrivalled In 1795 
he was called to the bar, apd thenceforward his pi ogress was 
rapid He had previously taken to hmibclf a wife The 
father of the laciy he lovetl, a country squire called upon him 
"at his chambers and inquired how, when niarhed, lie proposed 
to support a hous^|K)ld ** By the books m this room,’' he 
answered, “and tWb pupils in the next” 1he rnarna'C 
j^roved an exceedingly happy one, and on its fifth an luvcrsary 
the special pleader addicssed to his pluuns^ uxor'* the 
follo\wng vei'ses, which show that though a tender husbiind he 

was but an indiiferent poet 

* « 

1 x 1 the noise of the b^r and crowds of the hall, 

ITiough destined stdl longer to move, 

JLet my thoughts wander home, and my memory recall 
dear p)eai>urcs of beauty and love 
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•* The soft looks of my girl, the sweet voice of my boy, 

Iheir nnUcs, their hobbies, their simrts , 

How the houses he builds her quick fingers destroy, 

And \^ilh kisse» his pa i don she comU 

a I * 

With eyes full of tenderness, pleasure, and pride, 

I’he fond inothtr sits watching their phy, 

Or turns, ift look not, my dulness to chide, 

And mvitea me, like them, to be gay 

•* She invites to lie gay, and I yield to her voice. 

And niy toils and mv sorrows foiget , 

III her btawly, her sweetness, her kindness rejoice, 

Aiul hallow the day that wc met 

hull bright were her charms iii the bloom of her life, 

\\ lien I walked down the church ! ^ her side. 

And, fi\e yens pissed over, I now hiid the wile 
Moil losing and fair than the bride ' 

In i8i6 Mr Abbott accepted a judgeship of the Common 
Pleas, (md afterwards a judgtshipof the King’s Bench, and, as 
a matter of course, he was knighted Two years more, and, on 
the retirement of Lord Ellenboroiigb, he became Lord Cnief 
Justice of England, in which illustrious position he acquired a 
great and welbdescrved reputation Indeed, loid Campbell 
seems to think that it was the tiue “golden age” for lawyers 
and suitors when I ord Chief Justice Abbott presuled over that 
venerable court “ Every point made by con ^sel was then 
understood in a moment , the application of every authority 
was understood at a glance , the counsel saw when he might 
sit down, his case being safe, and when he might sit down, 
all chance of success for his client being at an end Dur- 
mg that golden age law and reason prevailed The result 
was confidently anticipated by the knovving before the argu-..v 
ment be^in, and the judgment was approved of by all who 
heard it pronounced, including the vanqtftshed party. Before 
such a \ribunal the advocate becomes dearer to himself lay 
preserving his own esteem I do not believe that so much 
important bfisiness was ever done so rapidly and sowed before 
any ortier court that ever sat in any age or country ‘ The 
principal merit is no doubt due to Abbott, and no one could 
have played his part so well.” ,, 

Abl;^^tt’s chief defect was a sensitive and irritable teujpcr. 
But aware of his weakness, and was on his guard 
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against it Lord Campbell says it was a study to observe how 
he* mastered the rebellious part of Ins natuie, to watch this 
battle, or rather victoiy, for the conflict was too successful to 
be appacent on«nuiiy occasions It was an •edifying sight to 
see hiui, when his temper had been visibly affected during a 
trial, addressing himself to the points of the cause with a calm- 
• ness as perfect and an indifference as complete as that of a 
yi'^heniatician pursuing the investigation of an abstract truth 
*In 1827 the barber's son was raised to the peerage by the 
title of lUron Tenterden, a title suggyted to him by the 
Kentish ^socialions of his early years His promotion was 
welcomed By all as a just testimony to his singular merits as a 
lawyer, a jud^e, apd a Christian gentlennn Ihougli his 
healthdiivas now failing, he continued to ilisclurge his judinal 
duties with ms customary activity He felt no call to rest, and 
literally died m harness An important cause came before 
him, and* he presuled at its hearing foi two days On the 
evening of the second day he went home ill The disease 
proved to be fever, and fever of so severe a type that medical 
science could not arrest its progress With the words, “ And 
now, gentlemen of the jury, you will consider of your verdict,” 
on his lips, lie passed away He was seventy years of age at 
the tune oflus death, having been born in 1762 

Lord Tenlerden's career furnishes a veiy emphatic argu* 
raent m favotff of self-help He earned his success by the 
most rigorous adherence to the law of duty, and the most 
sedulous cultivation of the faculties which God had given him 
He did not han§ upon the skirts of lortune, trusting to the 
influence ” of friends, but*made his way by Ins own incessant 
effort It IS tfue enough that every barber's boy, however 
w^elf-helpfiil or laborious, cannot become Lor r Chief Justice of 
England, but the lesson is not the less applicable. He can 
be and dD something in his own sphere, however limited He 
can hew wood and draw water, and he can do this as well as 
It can be done, instead of in a perfunctory and <ar(;/ess fashion 
It is^no man's busmess,” says an acute thinker, whether he 
has genius or iv>t , work he must, whatever he is, but quietly 
JUnd stead i^, and the natural and unforced results of such work 
Will be always the things thauCod meant him to do, and will 
oe highest If he be a great man, they will be great things , if 
he be a small man, small things , but always, if thus peacefully 
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done, good and right ; always, if restlessly and ambitiously 
done, filse, hollow, and despicable ” God will judge us not 
a< t ording to oiii v«>rk, but according to the way in which we 
h ive wrought fle does not ask of us the impossible, but He 
Wills that we should do our best with that which we find and 
know to be possible. And a sweet peace and serene enjoy- 
ment will surely possess the soul of him who works, and feels 
he works, and works with his own hand 

The name ot W «H. Smith is familiar enough to English 
rcadeis and English railway travellers, as that ot t’'e held of 
the n markable newspaper agency anti bookselling firm whicli 
has established at almost eveiy railway staU )n in (ireat Britain 
depots for the sale of books and current luerature,‘^1to that 
they wlio run may read The extensive system thus mam- 
tamed for the convenience of the travelling public might justly 
be adduced as a striking example pf the value of oig.inisation 
The originator, William Hem y Smith, belonged to thit class 
of ^Stlf-made men" so happily numerous m England He 
was born on the 7th of July, 1792 His education was not of 
a very complete character, for a change in the circumstances 
of his family compelled him, while still young, to lake charge 
of a small ncwsfiaper business in a West End street He felt 
himself fitted for higher work, but what he had to do he re- 
solved to do as well as it could be done In this he so far 
succeeded that he was able to remove to a larger shop m the 
Strand, and to the sale of newspapers to add that of stationery 
Those were the **dark days" befose laihvays and telegraphs — 
when “news" filtered slowly through the country, and a ruial 
denizen at only a hundred miles from London waited days for 
the trar^nnission of the intelligence of a Waterloo victory The ^ 
London ni ills Icit London by coat h at night, and the “ 1 imcs" or 
“ Mon^ng Chronicle " of Monday morning did not reach Exeter 
or Liverpool until Wednesday evening Mr W. H Smith 
had m hinvthe genius of a great leformcr, and he devised the 
simple hut highly successful expedient of forwarding the news- 
papers as express paicels by the coaches which left London iij 
the morning, and as these coaches started genewilly before* 
the papers were “out/' he organised relays of stout, swift 
horses to take up the papers when issued, speed m swift pur- 
suit of the mail-coaches, and overtake them wh^n and i^^iere 
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they could The result was a gam of twenty-four hours , and 
—something more, for there can be no doubt that the spctdy 
diffusion of news quickens the national^ ^intelligence, and 
aw'akvis and cticnshes a lively interest in public affairs It 
acts, indeed, as an educational agency, and Mr W, H Smith 
may fairly be regarded as a great public benefactor from the 

• ntmetus he unquestionably communicated to political* life and 
‘Wiovement At first he met with no adequate reward, for the 
cost of the enteipnse eAeeded the returns , but lie persevered, 
having faith in himself and his idea, andfiltimdtely tound him- 
self in y>c*jession of the most extensive newspaper business in 
England 

Many men, aft^ initiating a reform, stand still, and leave 
Its development to otheis, as if their energies had been ex- 
hausted bv the work ot inception llus was not the rase with 
Mr W M Smith When the mail-coach found a rival in the 
iron horse, he at once recognised, and avaiUd himself of, the 
suuerior advantages thus offered for the expeditious tmnsit of 
hi»news]>apers And in 1848 he made another forw'ard move- 
ment He purchased fiom the 3 ->onclon and North-Western 
Railway the exclusive right of selling books and newsy^ajicrs 
at tlie various stations along its line , and the jiubhc soon found 
themselves able to piocurc at Smith & Son^s bookstalls'* 
the best book% of the day, with which to beguile a long journey 
or an hour of waiting. The conception and clTutive woiking 
out of tins idea could be possible only to a man of great force 
of character anti 01 ganibing ability, and one is almost in lined 
to regret that such force t)f chaiatier and organising ability 
were not exercised in a higher sphere On the other hand, 
^we must again admit that it has proved in every rt spec *• a 
public gain, and contributed laigtly to sti .dilate a^love of 
reading, and to popularise the productions of writers of the 
highest mei it ♦ 

Mr W H Smith, senior, died m 1855 
some years acted as his partner, aiul he now succeeded to the 
entirif charge of a business with enormous ramiticatiofis It 
♦was sooa seeti that he inherited the .administrative capa- 

• city and mtellectual solidity of his father , and to him came 
the opportunity, which his father never had, of employing 
them more directly and expressly for the public benefit He 
wa9^retumed*to Parliament by the citizens of Westminster m 
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opposition to the late John Stuart Mill There he did not fail 
to acquire respect and atteniioii by the calm good sense of liis 
speeches, and hii> thorough knowledge of commercial subjects , 
and he quickly rdfee to so influential a position^ that on*t]ic for- 
mation of tnc Disraeli Adnt^nistiation he was intrusted with the 
important duties of Financial Secretary to the Treasury His 
success jm this office led to his appointment, m 1876, as Fir^t • 
Lord of the Admiralty, and it may safely be asseited that^yk 
an onerous and delicate position, which is always oijcn to a 
storm of cuiicism, ho^has done nothing to foifcit the confitlence 
of the public • 

His career, like that of his father, teaches us wnat may be 
accomplislie«i by men of Strong, btraightfor\«rd character, con- 
tent to do the best they can with whatever seems to be the 
immediate woik, but alwiys road) to sci/e and proht by an 
opportunity for doing something better Sound coinijion sen'^e 
and a quu k perce[)tion of the public wMnts were the basis on 
which the Smiths built up the immense fabric of their business 
A similar sturdiness of character guided George Bidder, ^he 
engineer, once depreciatingly nicknamed “the Calculating 
Boy," into the highway of success— a highway bristling wuh 
thistles in its earlier portion, but afterwards blooming with 

“ Glossy jmrplcs, which outredden 
All Vvduptuous g 11 den ru'.es " 

George Bidder was the son of a stone-mason in the pretty 
Devonshire vill ige of Moreton Hampstead pndovxed with an 
intuitive faculty ot cilculation, a ky:id of instinct for determin- 
ing the properties of numbers, he “learned to count” before 
he could distinguish one printed or written ftgurS from another , 
and befqre he had heard of the “ rule of multiplication,” which** 
to most bo>s IS, as the old school rhyme declares it to be, 

“ vexation,” lie taught himself the practice of it by converting 
a bag of shot into a multi j>Iication table up to ten times ten. 
The shot hesdisposed m little squares , and on making a square 
of eiglU shot on each side attained to a conviction of lact 
that 8 X 4 « 32 At the time that he had come to this dis- 
coverv he formed an •acquaintance with the village bj^icksmith,* 
who allowed him free access t<f his forge, and he often sat 
o' nights in the Rembrandtish gloom listening to the ullage 
gossips as they told their wild legends of Daxtmpor or related 
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their bucolic experiences* As he grew older and stronger, he 
was raised to the dignity of bloviing the bellow On one 
occasion, somebody chanced to hesitate in^a little attempt at 
calculation , the boy immediately supplied tfie correct answer 
Knowmg something gf the Devon^ire peasantry, we can well 
imagine the mingled aiVe and admiration with which the black* 
• smith and his friends observed this spontaneous outburst of 
iaf^hmetical genius » The cleverest among them proceeded to 
ask the boy a few questions, which he answered with Guilty , 
and they continued to test him up to two places of figures We 
are dispoyci to think that beyond this limit nobody in More- 
ton Hampstead, forty years igo, except the “parson,” the 
doctor, and the lawyer (if such thtie were), could possibly 
have advanced George Bidder's reputation soon spread over 
all the country round , and when he discovered that re[>iitation 
meant pepce and even shillings, he did his utmost to maintain 
It by incessant practice, until, Irom two places of figures, he ad- 
vanced to four, five, and six , and, on one occasion, to twelve 
pl^es All this was done by a boy of twelve or thirteen yeais 
of age, who had received no better education than a Devon- 
shire village school afforded at the beginning of the present 
century 

But had George Bidder done nothing more, his name would 
not have found a place in these pages His calculating faculty, 
astonishing enough in itself, would have been barren of useful 
results A recent writer in the “ Spectator ” justly remarks that 
calculating boys ^re rather obsolete prodigies, and that the 
schoolmaster of to-day has no ambition to foster them After 
all, they are less won deiful than Babbage's calculating machine 
The present generation cares nothing for the feats of raemoiy 

which our fathers held up the hands of amazement , for 
feats which were once supposed to indicate the possession of 
intellectual powers of almost incredible and certainly unprece- 
dented vigour One of these calculating boys, Zerah Colburn, 
in his autobiography, tells a story of a notonous !P)tieetla^ef, 
who, after witnessing his arithmetical marvels, went home 
greatly disturbed, passed a sleepless nig^ht, and was led to 
abandon in4del opinions^ “And this,” says the “ Spectator,” 
“was only one illusiralion o^the vague feeling of a\ve and 
open-nfoutbed wonder which hia performances excited I'eoplc 
came to him about stolen spoons ; and he himself evi* 
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dently thought that there was something decidedly uncanny, 
something supernatural, about his gift And no doubt his in- 
tuitive nnstcry over figuies, accoiding to perfectly credible 
acc oiints, was truly marvellous On one occasion, Colburn was 
asked to name the square of 999,999, which he stated to be 
999,998,008,001 He nmltiphed this hf 49, and the product 
by the pme n amber, and the total result he then multiplied by , 
25 He raised the figure 8 lO the sixteenth power witli eay ” 
Bidder, m some respects, was even more r<.markable , lus 
facility in abstruse calculations surprised Colburn himself In 
both boys the ralculatin'r faculty was developed very eaily 
At three years of age, Ccorge Bidder answered a wonderful 
question, which it would purzle many of to solve with pen 
and paper, about the nails in a horse’s four shots At eight, 
though utteily ignorant of the theory of aiithmctu, he could 
answer almost instantaneously how many fai things there were 
in ^868,424,121 

Calculating boys, however, such as Zeiah Colburn and 
Jedediah Buxton, have usually grown into men of mediocre 
ability Colburn, for instance, was placed by a palroiT in 
Westminster bchool, where he quite failed when brought into 
competition with boys of his own age This faculty of instan- 
taneous calculation, it is evident, is something wholly distinct 
Iroin a ti uc aptitude for mathematics None of the piodigies 
whom wc have named grew into eminent niafliematjcians, or 
disclosed any high talents for mathematical science We could 
mention, it is true, several of the latter — Euler and Wallis, for 
instance — who were rapid and est^ert caleulitors, but none of 
them exhibited pi ecocious aptitude for ciphering The youth- 
ful Pascal, who discovered for himself (as alfeady stated) tlie 
donion> 4 iation of the thirty second proposition of the Fi 
Ko(A ot hurlid, or Nesvton, who, as a boy, invented cleverly 
constructed windmills, belongs to another species from the lads 
who get coppers by multiplying six figures by six figures^ or 
calcuteting^the number of barleycorns which will extend be- 
twee^London and Pans ” ^ 

George Bidder, however, was something more than a calcu- 
lating boy IlepoAessed a surprising force of character, whicfj 
prevented hira from being spoiled by the applause lavished on 
his arithmetical feats, and urged him forward to a position of 
honour and usefulness. Withdrawn, through ^0 Kindness of 
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a friend, from the influence of public notoiiety, he was sent lo 
the' Edinburgh University, where he applied himself to his 
studies with laudable assiduity Adopting the profession of a 
civil tnemeer, le obtained employmeni under Mr Henry 
Rebel tson Palmer, founder of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
and soon, by his sagacity and perseverance, woiked himself to 
the fiont His connection with Gtorge Stephenson proved of 
tqu l 1 advantage to both, and in the great Parliamentary con- 
tests which marked the expansion of thaiailway system in 
Gieat Britain he bore a distinguished pait llis cool-headed-" 
ness, his peispicacity, his bolid shrewdness, in a woid, his force 
of character, ‘gained him a reputation as “ the best witness who 
evei entered a com^uittee room ” He always knew his subject 
even to the minutest details, and could not thcrefou be taken 
uniwares There was no joint or chink in his armour to he de- 
te<^ed by the keenest eye Mr Bidder rose to a very eniinenl 
place in his profession, as was shown by his election to the pre- 
sidentship of the Institute of Cm! Engineers m 1860-61 

^orce of chai'ictcr nther than buliiant abilities wc should 
take to be the chief factor of the late Sir Gilheit Scott’s succt ss 
in life Tliat he was a distinguisl>ed architect, that lie erected 
some beautiful and sumptuous edifices, and tliat to liiin more 
than to any man is due the Gothic revival of the nineteenth 
century in England, everybody will admit But it can hardly 
be said that he'Was a man of original mind, or that any of bis 
woiks t xhibit those flashes of imagination whu h mark the true 
creative genius He succeeded because he had the will to 
succeed, and the Voice of cjfraracter which rendered tlie will 
operative In him, as m so many instances recoided ni these 
pages, the pursuit of after life was shadowed foith by tin. tjste of 
-toyhood At a very youthful age he began to draw ancl sketch 
from buddings ; and it is recorded, as a trait x i» his early admira- 
tion for Gothic architecture, that when, on the way to an<l from 
his school, the coach stopped at York, he always contrived to 
get a run round the stately Minster during the f§w minutes 
allowe<i for the stoppage He himself also was wont tq,staie 
that, from his fir^st essays in sketching, he always drew by pre- 
Jtrence froip Gothic buildings, though no*one had ordered or 
advised him to do so 

George Gilbert Scott was bom at Gawcolt, neat Buckings 
ham, in 181 Both hist father and grandfather were clergy- 
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iiien. The latter was the author of a “ Commentary on the 
Uihle,’' still held m high esteem m EvariLTcIical ind Nonron- 
forraibt circles He was also a man ot extraordinary self- 
denial, applicaticJn, and firmness of purpose, ivho begai], life as 
a surgeon's apprentice, a\id tnen spent nine years on his 
father's farm , but devoting his spare hours to the study of 
Latin and Greek, obtained idmission to holv oiders, «ind* 
became one of the leaders of the Evangelical party in 
^Church of England* His force of character was transmitted 
to his clever grandson, who, embracing the profession of an 
architect, studied under a Mi Edraiston ImpjVient of a 
subordinate position, he entered into partneisiu[> with Mr 
Mofiitt, a fellow student, and at once sprung into repute by 
his design for the cclcbnted “ Martyrs' Memorial” at Oxkmi 
This was in 1841 In the following yeir lie built the new 
church at Camberwell, and was successful in the competition 
for the rebuilding or the gieat chinch of St Nicholas at Ham- 
burg His next laige commission was the Cathedral of St 
Jolm's, Newfoundland In 1854 he attuned to the very li^ad 
of hib profession by his design for the new parish clunch of 
Doncaster, and m the following year he defeated the archi- 
tects of all nations m the competition for the Hotel de Ville 
and Senate House «it Hamburg, — buildings, however, which 
are yet tn nuhtbus It is not our object, however, to enume- 
rate all the works executed by Sir Gilbert Scott , among the 
most celebrated of which may be mentioned the Foreign 
Offic.e, the Albert Memorial in Hyde P^rk, the Glasgow 
Univeisity, and St M iry’s Cathedfal, Palinburgh Under his 
supervision in iny of our cathedials and chuj;ches, including 
Yoik Minster, Woicester Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, and St 
AlbanV Abbey, were carelully^ and, on the whole, skilfull^* 
restored It 13 no exaggeration, therefore, to speak of his 
succes%as “the most extended and multitudinous which per- 
haps any one man has ever achieved m the c,areer of $,n active 
professiona 4 architect The immense amount of work he 
accomplished is a convincing testimony to his innate force of 
character, to the robustness of his intellect, anti the amphtudj 
of his resources, ^tithin the circuit of Great Bntein he iva» 
everywhere , while, beyond the^ limits of his own country, he 
erected buildings of sufficient importance i&pd magnilbde to 
establish 4 reputation |0 themsplveis^ 
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Sa\s MuUhtw Arnold — 

* And there -iit some whom a thust, 

Ai'ieni, unquench iblc, 1 )ils 
j Not uiih ihe ciowvl to Ik 
Not witliout aim to round 
In an eddy of purpo^fiiless dust, 

Lftort uumeanuif' and vam 
Ah, yes I some of us stnvt 
Not without action to die 
Fruitless but something to siuilch 
Fiom dull oblivion, nor all 
Glut the devouring grave 

This, in8#e(], is tlie thought and purpose of the higher class 
of minds, of tliose^ among us who feci that it is a nohic an<l 
heroic thing to sow the seed of which future gcneriHons shall 
gather the harvest — 

** We, we have thosen our path — 
r-iih to a clear pui posed goal,— 

I’lth of advance *— but u leads 
A long, fcleep jomnty, through sunk 
Gorges, o’er mountains m snow I 
Cheerful, vMih fi tends, \vc set forth— 

1 hen, on the height, comi s ilie storm I 
With frowning foreheidn, with bps 
Sternl) ronipicsscd, wc strain on, 

On — and at night hi I, at hsl, 

Come to the end of our wa) 

After the stress of the storm, a vo.c elcss calm , after the fury 
of the battle, serene peace , after the anguish of the struggle, 
tlie joy of victoi^' Thus, to the ardent endeavour and the 
strong will, the way is ope^ied up at last In those stirring 
records of the p^irsuit of knowledge under difficulties, m those 
l^niantic stones of gteat accjuisitions in art or science won by 
intense labour and ardour of soul, what an cncour'i^tmcnt 
throbs and beats for the young spirit that is about ro cross 
the threshold ’ It seems as if we liad hut to tnd we 
f/E/f/ succeed Of course there will lie rcjMilscs for ns as foi 
those who have gone before us, we mu>t mcet^with diffi- 
cultiijs*and wounds and sorrows as they did , but what mXttcr? 

conquereef, and shall conquer too. Mark in this the 
^lotency ohlhc influence of a^w^ell lived life It acts upon so 
many Jis an inspiration, stirs up so many to the imitation of 
noble things and the achievement of noble deeds 
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After glancing through a biographical dictionaty, one is 
tempted to believe that everj thing is possible to him who 
believes in its possibility Not even poverty — and the aspir- 
ing spirit knows po heavier chain — can drag him down to 
eai th Wlio ha^ not felt the might of a br^ve, resolute ear- 
nestness when reading the hie ot Thomas Edward, the Scottish 
naturalist ? Not a man of genius, not even a man of more than 
averagCrintelligenre, yet a man whose force ot character and • 
steadfastness of purpose commands oui lespect By track; t 
shoemaker, he had a strong passion for the study of natural 
histoiy, which he coeld gratify only in the few hours snatched 
Iroin the monotony of his daily labour In many nvm circum- 
stanced as Edward was, biendless, almost pciuiiless, working 
long hours for little wages, the love of Ni^irc, even if it had 
once flourished, w'ould have quickly died out, like a lamp in 
an unwholesome atmosphere, but in Edwaid it was fed and 
chtiished by his invincible deteimination Jt is s<vd of him 
that whatevei object in natural history he desued to possess, 
he never rested until he obtained it, if that were at all possible. 
Sometimes he lost for a while the object of which he wai in 
quest, because he wished to study its traits and habits For 
this purpose he would obseive long and carefully befoie taking 
possession of It And thus he accumulated a mas'j of informa- 
tion in natural history, such as the Book of Nature could alone 
supply ^ 

The fervour and resolution with which he set about the 
formation of a natural history museum move us to admiration 
When he began he was twenty-four years old^ He had an old 
gun which had cost onl> 4s 6d , and was so rickety that the 
barrel had to be tied to the stock with a piece of thick twine 
He earned his pciwder in a horn, and measured out his charges 
with th*' bowl of a tobacco-pipe A brown jiapcr bag held 
shot , and his equipment w^as counileted by a few small insect- 
bottles^. some boxes for containing moths and butterflies, and 
a botanical book for holding specimens of plants 

As Edward did not put aside his shoemaker’s awl and 
need la until nine at niglir all his researches had to b^ made 
after that hour. And he had to resume w^ork at six m th^ 
morning, because he could not afford to abndge* the houri 
given up to his bread-winning oCcujiation He was compelled 
to husband carefully both his time and money, having Tittle to 
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spare of either On returning home from the workshop at 
night, he would equip hirnsell with his insect boxes and 
battles, his botanical book and his gun, and set out, carr) ing 
his frugal supper m his hand or slov\ed »v^ay m his pocket 
His tl^fst he silked at the nearest spring 

“So long as it was light, he scowed the country, looking for 
moths, or beetles, or plants, or birds, or any living thing that 
*carae in his \\ay When it became so dark that he could no 
^♦dger observe, he dropped down by the side of a bank, or a 
busli, or a tree, whichever came handiest, and there he do^ed 
or slept till the light returned Then He got up, and again 
began hi^^bseivations, which he continued iiiuil the time 
arrived when he had to return to his daily labour . He 
went out on fine ^tailit nights, ami moonlight nights, and in 
cold and diizzling nights Weather never daunted him When 
It rained, he would look out for a hole m a bank, and thrust 
himseU in>to it, feet foicmost He kept his head and his gun 
out, watclung and \\ uting iorany casualties that might h i])pcn, 
* 'rhe coldest places m which Edward slcjit at night were 
aiii^ong the rocks by the seaside, on the shingle, or on the sea 
brats a^oug the coast When exposed to tl.e east wind, these 
sltcping-juaces w( re perishingly cold When he went inland 
he could obtain better shtllci In summer tune espet lally he 
would he down on the grass and sleep soundly, with the lock 
of his gun foi^lus pillow and the canopy of heaven <or hi8 
blanket His eai was always open lor the sounds of Nature, 
and wlien the laik was taroUing his early hymn of piaise, long 
before the sun Iwd risen, Edward would rise and watch for 
daybreak — , • 

• * When from the naked top 

Of some bold headland he brUi Id tht. sun 

Rise up and bathe the world in lipht/” 

A Will SO determined, and such adamantine force of clmricter, 
when brought to bear on the study of natuial histo.y could 
hardly fad to make their owner a thorough and successful 
naturidist Pouvoir c'tsi vouiotr • 

4 Self-help finds a notable illustration yi the career of Mr 
•Charles Edward Mudie, who is justly entitled to a foicmost 
place among our modern promoters of the “ditfusiop of know- 
ledge Everybody knows the old saying about making the 
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balladb of a country , it was a wiser ambition on Mr Mudie^s 
part to revolutionise its circulating libraries * Wc are not sure 
that justice has ever been clone to his efiforts in this direction, 
but for our part, ^unembeiing what the ciicul^ting lit>?’ary was 
before he undertook its reform, an<l rtmernbcring thb isule 
world of readers almost wholly depentlent upon it for their 
literary supplies, we are disposed to regard him as a great prac- , 
tical philanthropist We are confident tiiat to him the pu^lig 
die indebted for the greater accessibility of woiks of the highest 
merit, and that thef.eliy a heilthitr tone of thought and a 
deeper interest in historical and scientific studies ]ia\e been 
stiinulcitcd in quiet country circUs formerly absoilScd in intel- 
lectual btagnaiion Ht has brought to thejloois of the “iml- 
lion*' the misterpieces of English Jiteralure The extensive 
circulation of the woiks of our best modern writers, our 
Macaulays, Hallains, Ruskins, Freemans, Froudes, Tyndalls, 
Brownings, George Ehots, and the like, is mainly clue to his 
intelligent efforts His self-help has been therefore a sub 
stantial help to others, and his name assuredly deserves to be 
ranked with those of Knight, Chambers, Cassell, and otTfci 
pioneers of popular education The shelves of the circulating 
iiorary in our provincial towns formerly gioaned beneath the 
burden of romances of the Minerva Press type, or the yet more 
mane pioductions of “fashionable novelists Novv-adays 
you will find them stc^cked, even if fiction stiR bulk latgely, 
with standard histones, biographies, travels, and woiks of art 
and science That it is so is due lo the enterprise of Mr. 
(Jharlrs Edward Mudie • 

Fiom a brief memoir by Mr. Curwen, we learn that he was 
the son of a respectable Chelsea tradesman vfno kept a small 
shop foi the sale of stationery and newspapers, and lent ou#m 
the fi( tion of the day at tlie cliarge of a penny per volume. 
Young Mr Mudie “ assisted '' his father until he was twenty- 
two ye irs of age , but even at that time he had conceived that 
idea of rtvyliiuonising the circulating library which his literary 
tastes^and gieit force of character have enabled him sofifectu- 
ally to realise The present wiiter, then in his^ early boyhood, 
can well recollect the small establishment in Upper Kin^ 
Stieet, Bloomsbury, which Mr.o Mudie opened, without any 
show or jiretension, in the year 1840, and he recolleots also 
the delighted surprise with which a year or two later he read 
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the announcement {ql written one) that the works of Carl)le, 
Ffnerson, and Macaulay weie lent to read to subscnbcis 01 
one guinea pei annum The low late of subscript ion w^as a 
but a greater novelty was the higliHlass of literalurt 
now ihr the fust time brought within the reach of the middle- 
class reader 

^ AVith iinassiinnng perseverance and self reliance Mjf Miidie 
^(^itinued to advance in the path of usefulness he had maiLcd 
out for himself In 1852 his hbiary liad grown too large lor 
lire house in Upper King Street, and removed to more 
cxtcnsive^uarteis in New Oxford Street, to which considerable 
additions Ifevc since been made It may now be looked upon 
as the most impoitant centre of literary activity in the country, 
and the patronage of “Mudie^s** goes a great way towards 
ensnnng the success of a book In tlrese pages we aic not 
called ujjon to note the commercial aspect of Mr Miidie’s 
enterprise, nor do we intend our reference to it to asMime* the 
propoitions of an advertisement We put forward Mr Mudie 
simply as an illustration of *‘Sclf help of what a man of 
dfltiire and resolution, relying wholly on his own resources, 
may do for the betterment of his fellpws, while not neglecting 
his individual interests 

We may take yet another example from the lecords of the 
book trade In the United States and elsewhere the name 
of George \f Childs is familiar to the reiding public 
lie now occupies an eminent position as the proprietor of 
the ** Public Ledger,” one of the most influential and re- 
sjieclablc of Ara*encan joiyrnals Mr Childs is one of those 
men who seem born to figure in the pages of books ui)on ** Self- 
Help” and ‘‘CJetting On ” The secret of Ins success is that 
^hich has been the secret of the success of so many sgll made 
notabilities, — not great intellectual power, or literary gifts, or 
rare endowments, iso much as force of character, independence 
of spirit, diligence, and integrity It is nearly thiity-five years 
ago that he set out from Baltimore, his birthplace, to seek his 
fortui^ in Philadelphia, resolute with the moral courage of a 
strong and active mind to search for it ** m the way best calcu- 
/lated to fyid it, and to leave nothing undone on Ins part to 
deserve it ” Yet it must hawe appeared a very long way off, 
even a boy's imagination , for this lad of fifteen years olcl 
was absolutely friendless, and a» completely without % patron 
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as Richard Whittington ivhcn, pausing on the sTimmit of Hig, li- 
gate ITill, he heard those mythic bells which called him back 
to a career of h^i our and piobpciity He knew, however, 
that in idle hand grasps nothing, not even an opportunity , and 
soon after his arrival he glicriy engaged himself as shopboy to a 
rcs])cctihU bookseller* As soon as he h id obtained a know- 
ledge of the busmen's, and saved up a small stoie ol dc^lhrs, he 
boldl) stilted on his own account, and this witli so much suc- 
cess that, in his twentieth year, he received an olTer, which he 
accc[>tcd ot a partnCi^hip in the publishing fiim of Peterson 
& Co As ‘‘Cliilds & Peleison” the new firm lapic^ly 
into pojuilinty The senior partner’s energy, quick perrt|> 
tion, sound judgment, and prudent enterjufsc i 11 .cd it out of 
the riuk of competition, and he mule hit” by the jnibli- 
cuion ot Dr Kane's “ \rctic h splorations " In i860 or 1861 
Mi C'inlds took sole charge of the business, and about tour 
years liter lie bcc ame jiropuetor of the Public Ledger " i he 
welfare of those employecl m the ** J/Cdger" oflice is a matter 
of special solicitude to Mr Childs, and there are vano^gs 
philanthropic schemes m opeiation for their benefit In 
1870 his HU ome was publicly esUmatod, with the customary 
frankness of Americans in these matters, at 160,000 dollars a 
year — not an unsitisfactory result of five and twenty years’ 
labour But Mr Childs had also gained th^ respect and 
esteem due to unblemished character and business activity, 
while, by his liberality and energetic action, he had contn- 
buted to the cstension of American liter Uiue* Amongst other 
things, we aic indcdited to his enlei prise for llie production of 
that great Avoik, Allibone's Cutical Diclion.ir^ of English 
Literatuie and British and American Autnors " 'Phe fnendlesiS^ 
boy of fifteen had every reason to feel that his life-work was a 
veiy satisfactory com mental y on the significant text of Self- 
Help ” . 

The I^ondon Cily-w'orld has not yet put out of mind the 
memory of George Moore, the warehouseman of Bow Church- 
yard He was not a man of genius , he left behind hlhi no 
great monumental Labour ; his was not the Eloquence thaU 
sways the hearts of thousands , he was simply a metchant and ' 
philanthropist of the good old-fasfiioned type ^ yet hvs biography 
IS not without a certain genuine interest Born at Mends- 
gate, Cumberland, in Api^, x8o6, he was sent <to the pansh 

* ft 
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fic^iool at the age of eight Ihtie he learned very httle, for he 
was fonder of bird-ne^ting and other pastimes than of learn- 
ing lessons In the haivest holidays he hir^d himself out to 
the neighbouring farmers in order to earn some pocket money 
He stilted at sixpence a clay, and 4)y the time that he ten 
yeais old srot eiglitecnpence a day At the age of twehe, 
* being a stout, stalwart hoy, he ‘^cained his ng” with the men, 
^*ear*ng with the s’(klc, and keeping tune and pace with the 
full grown shcaiers For this woik he earned two slulhngs a 
day and his food — a rate of payment ne^r before received by 
a boy of Ifjs age 

At the age of twelve he was sent for a quarter to a finishing 
school at BlenncrTiasset “The master/* he would afterwards 
say, “ was a good wiiter and a supeuor man, indeed, a sott of 
genius Foi the first time I felt that there was some use in 
Uarnmg,*and llicn 1 began to feel how ignoiant I was Flow- 
ever, I never sweived fi om my resolve lo go away from borne 
I had no tasyps in common with my bi other J felt that I could 
ttot hang about half idle, with no better prospect before me 
than of being a farm-servant So I determined that I would 
leave home at thirteen, and fight the battle of life foi rny'^elf ” 

In pursinnce ot this sturdy resolution, he was bound tipjiren- 
tice for f)ur years to a draper in Higton named Messenger 
He slept at hi[S master’s house, but procured his meals at nn 
adjoining inn , an unfortunate arrangement, for it involved 
him m bad company, and accustomed him to h d)Us of drink- 
ing and garablnag These might have been his rum, but for 
an incident which he describes m an autobiographical sketch 
preserved by Mr. Smiles 

0 “I had arranged an easy method for getting into rny rna'^tcr’s 
house at night after my gambling bouts I left a lowe^window 
unfastened, and by lilting the sash, and putting llie shutters 
back, I climbed in, and went silently up to luy btj^l in the 
attic. But my master having heard some strange rcpoits as to 
my winnings and losmgs at cards, and fearing thap it might at 
last ?nd in some disaster to himself, determined to^put a 
iStopto my gambling puisuits. One night, after I had gone 
out with ftiy cards, he nailed down the window through which 
I usiij^lly got entrance to tKe house, and when I returned, 
and wisted to get m, io ! the window was firmly closed against 
me. 
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It was five o’clock m the morning of Christmas Eve That 
morning proved ibe turning-point in my life * After vainly 
trying to oj)cn thet^window, I went up ilie lane alongside the 
house \bout a Hundred yards uj), I climbtd to the ndge of 
the lowest house in tl»e row From thence 1 clambeied my 
wav up to the next highest house, and then managed to creep 
along tlije ridges of the intervening houses until I reached the 
top of my mister’s dwelling — the highest house of all I 
down the slates until 1 reached the waterspout I got hold 
of It, and hung susjie ided over the street i managed to get 
my feet on to the window sill, and pushed up the \yMdow with 
iny left foot '1 his was no dinger or difhculty to me, as I 
had often been let down by bigger bejs^han myself, with 
a rope round rn-y waist, into the old round tow'er at White- 
hall, that 1 might rob the jickdiws oflhcir meat and tggs ” 

A lad who could accomplish such a feat as tins must neces- 
sarily liavc been endowed with no ordmiry determination, pre- 
sence of mind, and stre'ngtii of will 1 hat in after-life he would 
depend upon hmisclf, and not upon otliers, nugfit safely 
oeen predicted by any pci son cognisant of the circumstance 
As a conclusion to the nairative, we must add that, when 
voung Moore got into his 100m and retired to bed, he was 
seized with a full coiniccion of the folly and sinlulness of the 
life he had been leading, and resolved to give u^) drinking and 
gambling , a lesolulioii never broken 

As soon as his ajiprenticeship came to an end, George 
Moore, with thirty pounds and his clothes, repured to London 
m quest of employment He <vii\ed theie on Maunday 
Thursdiv, 1825 On the following Monday, he went from 
draper to diaper endeavoimng to obtain employment as ai^ 
assistaiVr He called at vis many as thuty shops daily for a 
whole week, meeting ic pulse bravely, and never losing heart. 
At length he was engaged by a Cumberland man, Mr Ray, a 
piriiKr in a Soho Squ ire firm, at a year , and he felt that 
he had secured liis start m life His feet were on the first 
round of the ladder, and he h^d in ide up his rniiid to get as 
near the top as possible ' , 

Hut this could not be accomplished without much hard ‘ 
work soon found^’^ he writef^, *^that, coming green fioni 
tlie country, I lalioared under many disadvantages Comp^^red 
with the >oung men with wdiom I was assocutedf I found my 
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education very deficient, and my speech betrayed that I had 
not lived in London all my life Indeed, it smacked strongly 
of Cumberland and Cumberland folks Tl^e first thing 1 did 
to reiruxiy my dclct.ts was to put my sell scliool at night 
after tfie hours of employment wer^ o\tr, and many an hour 
have I borrowed from sleep m order to employ it on the im- 
^provement of my mind At the end of eighteen months I had 
gf ^juired a considerable adchlion to rny previous knowledge, 
and felt myself able to take my stand side by side with my 
competitors Let no one rely on what is termed luck De- 
pend upoij It, that the only luck is merit, and that no young 
man will nifike hi^ way unless he possesses knowledge, and 
k exerts all his pow<jr in the accomplishment of Ins objects " 

We are not writing a biography of George Mooie, but select- 
ing only such details as will illustrate the advantage of free 
and independent action in the great struggle of life We pass 
on, theiefore, to Ins assimijition of a new charietcr, that of 
a commercial traveller, m which he speeddy discovered his 
deficiency in the very inipoitant qualifications of accuracy, 
qfTickness, and promptitude, and by a course of severe self-dis- 
plmc proceeded to supply it Alter some expeiitncc in “ town 
travelling,'’ he was sent into the Liverpool and Manchester 
ebstnet to collect orders and transac t business for Ins employers, 
a firm of wholesale lace-dealers m Walling Street His energy 
proved irresistifilc lie almost doubled the business of the firm, 
while he perfonne<i Ins journeys in a much shorter time than 
any previous agent “He had nothing of the dawdki about 
him he lost not a maraei>f in waning for others to help hint 
At first the result of his exertions was the sole benefit of his 
employers, but after awhile he himself j^rofited by them He 
.fttracted the attention of another lace dealing firm, Messrs^ 
Groucock Copestake, who, after some negotiation, offered 
him a partnerslni), which he accepted Thus, m June^ 1830, 
at the age of twenty-three, he occupied an independent posi- 
tion, and might fairly calculate upon a competency • Tlie firm, 
howevfr, was ol very recent standing, and there was tiiurh 
uphill work to .be done, wfiich George Moore was the very 
Jlian to do^ His strength of character, baHed by a good con- 
stitution, was equal to any amount of labour. And he Ind an 
object fn view, the hand of a lady, his first love and his only 
love, whom fo^some j ears he iiad determined to win as his wile 
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“ I helieve,” he afterwards sawl, ‘'that T never could have ^ut- 
inountcd the dilhculties and hardships which 1 had to encounter 
but for the thoiu^t of her 1 thouglit of her while going ifty 
rounds by day, anti 1 thought of her while trive*lling by «>acli at 
niL'ht ” ile cert iinly nmVed some sucli stimulus, as his u-iial 
day’s woik was about sixteen hours, and as a rule he was up two 
nights a* week And, in truth, had Ins motive been le'*s worthy/’ 
wc should Ipve fouml 11 impossible to piaise a devotion* t& 
business which precluded dll eftorts at intellectual cidtivation. 

Such perseverance had Us rewMrd It is just such men 
as Moore whom the deities be'ricnd Ihe <tftin<?actions 
of the hrm meu i^-ed evciy month, every week, necessitating^ 
Iheir removxl to a hrger place of business “ In the course of 
my j)c icgi Illations,” he says, " I visited evciy market town in 
I* ugland, Scotland, IreHml, and Wales, with ver> fewexct ptions. 

I aNo MsUtcl the N'ottinuhani markets, whtre we had to thank 
the m iniUactimrs for their always unbounded confidence 
Groucodc and 1 also tiavelled through most of the towns of 
Belgium and Fiance to buy Lue and to open out oprrations^ot 
the (ulute Indepenckntl) of this, I worked my own journey— 
Livcrpocd, Manciic stcr, hdiubuigh, Glasgow, and Dublin- 
single-handed her twelve years I never missed, exccplmg 
once, starting for Ireland on the fust Monday ot e^ery monib " 

In August 1840, the dream of many years wvs fulfilled, and 
he married the daugiitcr of his first employer The business 
of the finn was now thoioughly established, and Mr Moore 
paitully gwe up travelling “ He confined himself to drilling 
the new men, and intioducing them to his customers , and 
when a join new w is not working well, to take 4t in hand him- 
self, and give it a strong push He worked very hard 
these dfccasions lie used to say that no one was fit to be a 
salesman who could not work sixteen hours a day He himself 
had do le so for twelve years 

He continued a vigorous w'orker to the last His exertions 
having been icw^ardcci with ample success, he w'as enalJlcd to 
render substantial assi'^tance, and to devote much of hts time 
and energy, to charitable projects of a high character He came 
to regard himself as a steward^ of the abundant fneans witli 
wduch Heaven had blessed him, charged to administer tfeem for 
the benefit of his fellows ; and his benevolence was 90 extensive 
and sq continuous, that m ipetro^litan records ht: will always be 
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not bononrej as a philanthropist than as a foremost tner- 
cljgnt He did not indulge m that lazv form of chanty, the 
gmng 0 / nioiKy^in subjciiptions or donatiofl^, but his advice 
and enfouragement were alwavs read}, aiid into rases of indivi 
dual disLrc ss he inquired with keen sfinp itliy It has been said, 
with respect to tlic forms of good works which he picftried, 
\hat they were those which put within the reach of 1‘oitifnc’s Kss 
rf!ft:oiirLd children f/if mean^ if ulf ehvntiOJi “ He h id no hnth 

in the inevitable permanence, lu any of Cod*s crc*'tuies, of a 
low and dust-trodden condition '1 he reptile si Ue w\ss not a 
nonnil stft# of humanity, and if nnn, worn in, or cliild hid 
^the misfortune to Jje born in such a condition, lie wou]<] hue 
tlirin lift themselves out of it as soon us they could lltnce 
the heartiness with which he threw himself into the Kaggtd 
School movement, mothers' meetings, lectures for working 
men, inci^tings of cabmen at his own house, with any other 
exccjitional scheme that might bo suggested for benefiting tliose 
wdioin our older and more established agencies foramdioi iling 
tho condition of die humbler classes had citlier overlooked or 
at least failed to reach ^ With the late Charles Kingsley, he 
felt that there was no* human “mud*' winch was not woilh 
eating for, or whicii would not abundantly lenay the pains and 
cost of hiisbamlry for nobler uses 

Ihere never#was a life, periiaps, that more vividly illustrated 
the principle of self-help, ‘of sclf-elevation, th in that of George 
Moore, and this not only from a material, but from a moral and 
intellectual point? of view lie not only maile himself what 
he was AS an opulent mtrdiant holding a high social posilioit, 
but he taught himself all he knew, and, by the exercise of a 
-jonstant vigilance and a pra>eiful patience, &uccer|lcd m con- 
quering these defects of character which might otherwiSe have 
fatally impeded his progress 

Knowingly or unknowingly, he bad taken to heart th* lesson 
inculcated by Wordsworth's humble leech-gathcrcr^:— 

I 

** He toldjme that he to this pond had come 
To gather leeches, being old atid poor—* 

Edploymeni hazaidoua and we income J 
And he had many hardships to endure ; 

• From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor, 

Housing with God's good help, by choice or chance j 
And iinhis way he gamed an xnamtenance 
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The oUl man still stood tilkini; by my side ; 
but now his voice to me was like a stuan 
Scarce heird, nor word from word touM I divide ; 

And tin wUole body of the min did «f<.m 
I 'ke one Whom I had met with in a dream , 

Or like a man from some fir legion sent 

To give roc human strength and strong admonishment.” 

The poet, perplexed by the old maiVs simple words, put§ Ip 
him the significant questions, “ How is it that you live? VVlut 
IS It you do ? *’ 

** lie with A '^mile did then his words repeat , 

And said tlial, g.al hen It edits, fai and wide 
Ife travelled , staring tfiU'* about his htt* 

Uii WTters of ihc ponds wli< re thc^ abide 
* Oiict I could inctt with them on every side , 

IhU they hive dwuidled long by si )W dcca> , 

Yet still I pei severe, aid find them where 1 may ‘ • 

“ While lie was talking thus, the lonely place, 

1 he old m in's shape, and speech, all ti oublcd me , 

In my mind’s eje I seemed to see him pass 
Above the weary moors continually, 

\V xndeiiiig a mt alone and siltniiy'- 
While I these thoughts willim myself pursued. 

He, having made a pause, the same discourse renewed 

“ And soon u iih this lie othei matter blended, ^ 

Chetifidly utUred, with demeanoyr kind, 

Blit st \it ly in the mam , md when he eiuh d, 

1 couhl Inve laughed mj elf to scorn, to fiui 
In thu decrepit nun so firm a mind • 

^ * God,' said I, * be my help and «fay secure , 

I’ll think of the leech gatheier on the lonely i^rxir * ” 

And well would it l^e for our young men if they would profit 
by the lesson winch the leech-gatherer tauglit — a lesson which 
the poet embodies in the following words — 

• 

“ But how can man expect that others should 
Bixld for him, sow foi him, and at bis call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all ? ” 

If a man cannot n*,e by his own lal)our, he had baiter remain* 
«^here he is. Patronage may lift iuni into a certain position, but 
It IS one which he will not have merited, and to which*he will 
not do justice The round men are found so ofl^ m the square 
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holes, and the square men in the round holes, because they are 
not there ol their own choosing or tlieirown working, but have 
been placed in them by the will of others or by stress of circum- 
st^ces^ t :> su^^h can never come ‘‘ the rajfture of the strife,” 
the happiness of having fought and conquered, the healthy 
exultant sense ol difiiculties overcofhe, troubles endured, temp- 
tations put aside What true manly soul cares for the prize 
Vlnch he has done nothing to obtain ? Who would wis*h to run 
a*race in which there was no competition ? Alembert, the 
great French mathematician, was exposed and abandoned by 
his mother in a public market, and lirougTu up as a loundling 
at the expJase of public chanty A glazier's wife became his 
.fostei -mother A^an early age he gave unmistakable indica- 
tions of genius of a high ordci , but while his father, who had 
discovered his condition, wished him to embrace tlu legal 
profession or the medical, D'Alembert's bias was towards 
literature 'and science Nor could he be tlissuaded He 
applied all the powers of liis iiimd to the study of mathe- 
matics As must often happen to the self taught, he was 
c#atuuially bafBed by finding, after he had struck out (as he 
conceived) an original idea, that others had <hscovered it before 
him But he pci severed , and an essay on the Integral Cal- 
culus which he published in 1739 procured him his election as 
a member of the Academy of Sciences m 1741 He was then 
only twenty four years old When Ins fime was well estab- 
lished, his mother the celebrated beauty, Madame de Tent in, 
was fam to own linn , but he rejected her advances What did 
he owe to her exeept Ins birth ? He had maife himself 

It is very intt resting to study the life of tliat most genial of 
Presbyterian drvines, the late Dr Norman Maclcod, with a 
'lew to the power of self-elevation which it so markedly 
brings out Intended from an early age for the office'of the 
ministry, he disjdayed an exuberance ol spirits and a londness 
for the humorous aspect of things which, to rigid oUtrvers, 
boded^ill for his efficient discharge of a solemn resjjonsibiiiiy 
He himself had qualms of conscience at times lest he should 
acquire tastes and habits uncongenial to his future profession, 
and thought it almost iinj>ossible to l^attle against the nivriad 
\nf1es which insuhously collect round the mind, like iron filings 
on a magnet till it is all covered But he resolved that it 
should be impossible, and entered on a course of diligent 
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self-scrutiny and self- watchfulness which sobered and steadied 
witlioul darkening his chaiacter Against a natural tendency 
to seH irululgonce be maintained an earnest and therefore a 
successful conflict. In such a (onflict no huma^ xnfluenjpes 
could avail lunV much, a man must light' his own battle 
against himself “How strange/’ he writes, “are the glimpses 
winch we sometimes have of something beyond the sense — a 
strange feeling, flittina as the auroia, but as bright, of 
spiiitiiil world with which our souls seem longing to mingle# 
and, like a bird which, from infancy reared in a cage, has an 
instinctive love for i scenes more congenial to us habits, and 
flutters al)out when it secs green woods and a summer sky, and 
droops Us head when U feels they are seen ihrougli the bais of 
Its prison t But the door shall yet be opcfiied, «ind the songs** 
It has learnt in confinement shall vet be heird in the sunny 
sky, and it sli ill be joined by a thousand other birds, and a 
hiunonious song will use on high I On, if %\e could but kee]) 
the })iinty of the soul I But sense is the giant which fetters us 
and gains the victory Herein lies the nusteiy (so to speak) 
of self-help We must summon all our resources, as Macleod 
did, as so many good men have done, to diive back the 
attacks of sense, and preserve inviolate the fortiess of the 
soul We must not be misunderstood Tins self-lielp or 
self elev ition cannot be achieved without the Divine blessing, 
Man can do nothing for us, but God can jind will if we 
seek I Tim in piayer Writing in has jouinal, under date of 
isl October, 1855, Macleod notes as things he must aim at 
and pray for — , 

“ I To perfect holiness Is it possible that I shall habitu- 
ally possess nuself, and exercise holy watchuilness over my 
woids and tempei, so that in public and private I shall live ^ 
a niaiKwho truly realises God’s constant presence, who is one 
with Chi I'll, and therefore lives among men and acts towards 
them with His mind and spirit? /, meek, humble, loving, 
ever by my life drawing more to Christ — self behind, Chnst 
before * I- believe this to be as impossible by my own Resolv- 
ing that I could become a Shakespeare, a Newton, a Milton , 
yet if God calK me to this, God can so enable*me to realise ij 
that He sh ill be pleased with me. • • 

“2 lo know and improve ‘'every talent to the utmost, 
whether in pleaching, writing, speaking, acting. I feel con 
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vinced that every iftan has given him of God much more than 
he has any idea of> and that he can help on the world’s work 
nic?re than he knows of* What we want is the single eye that 
will see wli^t our work is, the humility to accept it, however 
lowly ,^the fault to do rt for God , the perseverance to go on 
till death," 1 

% In taking this wider view of self-help, sclf-ele\ation,*or self- 
ciulture, — call it which you will, — we are irresistibly reminded 
of the name of John Bunyan The reader who took up “ 1 he 
Pilgrim’s Progress" without any previoifls knowledge of its 
author woi^d conjecture from us pages that he was a man w ho 
had suffered much, sorrowed much, striven niucli, but certainly 
'hot that he was th? son of a tinker, perhaps ol a gipsy tinker, 
— that he was born and bred in the lowest stratum ot Isnglish 
society, Jt wa-1 only by a process of self-elevation that he rose 
to the nioial and intellectual fervour which gave birlli to Ins 
sublime allegory When we think of that allegory, with all its 
richness of illustiation, all its ins’ght into hunrin ch iradei, all 
profound human interest, and all Us wealth of ouginal in- 
vention , and when we think of Us creator, how vireiched was 
bis education, how inc^n w^cre his eaily surroundings, how 
w^ild and coarse the atmosphete of his youthful life, we are lost 
in wonder at the appaicnt gulph between them Prom such 
a tree who couhl have expected fruit so rare and glorious ? 

We know, indeed, that <,0 attain to the height of spiritual ele- 
vation indicated by “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” Bunyan passed 
through a condilipn of mental anguish and trial darker far 
than anything prefigured m his own imaginary “Slough of 
Despond " was purified as by tire, and the ocloin of tlie 
flames clung to his soul to tlie last Few^of us are called upon 
to bear w^hit Z/cborc, though we must all submit to th« wotk 
of self purification if we would come in due time to the work 
of selfconquest Bunyan’s experiences, however, were^xcep 
tionally severe. He drank the cup of bitterness to the diegs. 
While hearing sweet voices bom heavenly heights, tnd seeing 
strange ’visions of their sunlit summits, he himself was asTone 
pjaced in a black and horrible wilderness,^ like the dreary ice- 
bound circk in Dante’s “ Inferno,” Macaulay’s descnption is 
well kn<^ivn “At one time fiunyan was seized with an in- 
clmalion to work miracles. At another time he thought him- 
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self actually possessed by the devil He could distmgutsh the 
blasphemous whispers. He felt his infernal enemy pulling, at 
his clothes behind him. He spurned with his feet and struck 
with hib hands a/*^the destroyer. Sometimes he ^as Jempttd 
to sell his part in the salvation of mankind Someternes a 
violent impulse urged himno start up from bis food, to fall on 
his knees, and to break forth into priyer At length he fancied 
that he had committed the unpardonable sin His agony^ 
convulsed ins robust frame The agitation of his nerVeS 
m ide all his movements tremulous, and this trembling, he 
supposed, was a visil5le mark of his reprobation like that which 
had been set on Cam ” In his own emphat^ woids 
“ Methoiight I saw as if the sun that shin^elh in the heavens^ 
did grudge to give me light, and as if the very stones in the 
streets and tiles upon the houses did band themselves against 
me Metliought that they all combined together to bimsh me 
out of the world I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell 
among thorn, because I hid sinned against the Saviour'' 
llirough this valley of the shadow of death, brave, self- 
heljiing, sclf-watching John Banyan stiuggled into the bright 
an(l beautiful land of Beulah, and crowned himself with victory. 
But if we thus account for the spiritual excellence of his im 
mortal w'oik, we have still to consider the mannei m which the 
tinker's son conquered the difficulties of his biith and breed- 
ing, and fitted himself intellectually tor its composition “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” it must be remerrbered, claims the aclmira- 
lion of the critic by its appropinte imagery and varied yet 
aUvays admirabk st)le ** There is no book-m our liter Uure," 
says Macaul ly, ‘*on which we wovfid so readily stake the fame 
of the old unpolluted English language, no book which shows 
so well how rich th it language is in its own proper wealt]||, 
and liOw little it has been improved by all that it has bor- 
rowed " How came Bunyan to produce this masterpiece? At 
schoob he learned only to read and write, both of which 
humanising arts he speedily lost, to recover them^ after- 
wards by nis own exertions His boyliood was idle, dissolute, 
godless He describes himself, perhaps with uninte*ntional 
exaggeration, as scarcely equalled for his years in “ cursingi 
sw;„anng, lying, and blaspheming the name of Gdd ** In alf 
jinerulc mischief he was foremost, throwing into evt‘rything 
evil as well as good the wild energy of his undisciplined nature. 
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Most of his time was given up to athletic sports , his pnnci- 
paJ amusements were bell-nngm" and dancings in which he 
particulanv iclighted to indulge upon the Sabbath-day At an 
early age his love of adventure or 1ns poverty uiduccd 

him to enter the army, and he saw some sharp service m the 
field the conclusion of the Civi^ War he i cturnetl liome and 
m irried His wife’s dowry appears to have been two volumes 

* ofj[)ractical religion, and U was the perusal of these which opened 

eyea of iiunyan to the possibility of a better life Ue 
began to attend clmrch, but not with the result that might have 
been hoped , for, hearing a strong Calvinf>tic sermon, his mind 
became efti^urbed, and he was led to conclude that liis soul 

* was destined to uerditioii In this conviction he grew reck- 
less, and resumcoall his old evil habits But st inding beside 
a neiglibour’s window “ playing tlie nndman,” the woman of 
the house sallied foilh and publicly branded Imn as a corruptor 
of youth 'and the most l)las]>heinous wretch m the town Ihe 
shaft struck home He rc'^olved that no such reproach slioiilil 
again be hurled at him He began the work, slow and 
painful in Biiny Ill’s case, of self-elevation Hio vor ibiilary of 
oaths was abandoned , he gave up his idle pastimes and com- 
panions , and at one tfme bid fair to develop into an offensive 
pharisee Hut some accidental cxpeiiciiccs saved him from 
thib fatal mistake, and lus consciem e and h»s imagination 
being alike awakened, he descended into that valley of tlark- 
ness of whu h we have already spoken How long he might 
have wandered in it, like poor Cowptr, is uncertain, but he found 
a guide out of.it alter some eighteen montns in Luther’s 
“Commentary on the Gakitians,” which he stiidnd carefully, 
and to the rcoovery of his soul’s health What other books he 

iread we know not, but the author of ** The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and “ The Holy War ” must have read larg^jly and 4hought- 
fully It IS probable that he continued lus studies in the 
seclusion of Bedford jail, to which he was comniittcd in 
November, 1660, as an itinerant preac her, “a c ominon upholder 
of unlawful meetings and conventicles'* In hm piison he 
planned, and, it may be, wrote the first part of, ins “ Fjignm's 

* Progress " ^ * 

* We n^ed trace his bio^rapliy no further Without the 
encotyagement of friends or the assistance of teachers, John 
Bunyan, the tirvker’s son, grew to be capable of the authorship 
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of the grandest allegory in our Ungiiage Was not this the 
very triumph of self-help? Bun van, m liclping himself helped 
others, as do all who are tiuly self helpers ancl not self- 
worshippers Tlv^friiit of his piohfiL intcllec*' siS^d generous 
sympathies he placed at the world ’s disposal, that men^’might 
cat of It and live How many a soul lias thus benefited by the 
laborious struggle which Bunyan bore alone and friendless I ^ 

'I he philosophy of self-hdp seems to be embodied in 
wise words which Carlyle ascribes to Professor Teufels- 
drockh — 

“'J'he situation that has not its duty, its ideal, was never 
yel occu filed by man Yes here, in tins poor,‘' miseiable, 
hampered dt^jiicahle actual, wherein tliou e »en now standest, m 
here or nowhere is thy ideal* woik it out therefore, and 
workings believe live, be free Fool ’ tliC ideal is in thyself, 
llu mificdimcnt too is in thyself thy condition *s but the 
stuff thou ait to shape that same ideal out of what matters 
wiicther sue h stuff be of this sort or that, so the form thou 
givost u be heioic, be poetic I Oh, thou that pinest in the 
imjjiisonment of the actual, and cnest bitterly to the gods {(ft 
a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth 
tlie thing thou desirest is already with thee, ‘here or no- 
where,* coiildst thou only see 

The fust clement of self-help or self-devotion is, tlien, the 
recognition of oui duty, and the second clennint, the appli- 
c Uion of all our j)owers to its perfonnafuce Whatever our con- 
dition, It bungs with it Us law of service, — that is, responsibili 
ticsw^hirh no other than ourselves can disrhai'ge, and opportu- 
nitits which no other than ourselves can seize ** Let him,** to 
quote Teufelsdrockh again who gropes principsflly m darkness 
or unceitain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn niay^ 
rijien iiKo day, lay this precept well to heait, ^Do the duty 
which lies nearest thee * ” We shall need no help from others 
if we ke<|{5 this truth ever before us, as the manneis of old fixed 
their gaze on^ the polar star* Success m life, moral, intellec- 
tual, or material, tuins upon it as upon a pivot j or, to change 
the image, it is the only key which unlocks to Endeavour the 
gate of the sanctuary ^where reposes the Holy GraSl-^ • 

** Clothed in white samite a luminous cloud," 

Wc read in the “Life of Sir Matthew Hale** that, m th^ 
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year 1666, tlie mind of Encfland was oppressed Mith a convic- 
tion that the end of the world was close at hand Jud^e 
Hale wa^SVthen taking the Western Circiyt, and it happened 
that, ^ he saf on the benen at tlie assi7^s, a terrible storm 
suddenly arose^ atxoinpanied “w^h such tlashes of lightnim; 
and clap^ of thunder that the like will hardly fall out in an 

• age ” Tlieieupon a murmiii ran throiiuji the crowd. gathered 
•wft the assize hall that now was the world to end and the 

day of judgment to begin > and a general consternation 
seized the whole assembly, so that nidn forgot the business 
they wer# met about, and betook themselves to their prayers 
This, added to the horror raised by the storm, looked very 

• dismal, and eveft upon men of no ordinary rt solution and 

firmness of mind it made a grext impiession But it wis 
ob>erved that the judge was not a whit alTtcted, and was g<ung 
on witluthc business of the couit m his ordmiry manrici , 
from which the ohseivtr concluded ‘'that his tnoiiglits were 
so well fixed, that he believed if the world had bctui redly to 
jnd, It would have given him no considerable distiii]>xn<e 
And why should it? The judge knew he was doing his duty, 
and tins was enough him to know and do VViiat qualms 
and pains we should avoid, what useless anxieties and 
vain imaginings, if we could but arcept it as a fict that our 
sole individual concern in this life is to do our duty I It is 
because w<> yai/ to reali^ it that we are always groping about 
with wistful hearts in quest ot support, now here, now there 
— like the blind when dared by the terror ol the thronged 
tumultuous streets In that mental and moral education 
which we have xentured to call self-help, the primary and all- 
important stage IS tlie understanding and taking to hcait of the 
idea of duty » • 

The material successes of self-help have been copiously 
illustrated m Smiles^s well-known volume, and to the < 
illustiations he has brought together numbers might easily be 
addefl. We feel almost inclined to say that the men who rule 
the wt>rld, who make large fortunes, who control the leading 
^channels of eoramerce, who infuse activity into municipal 

• life, who •Cultivate every new field of •enterprise, were and 
have been self*helpers By^inrelaxing diligence, economy of 
tune and method, the patience that bears all things, the 
perseveranc^that n^ver knows defeat, the energy that is inex* 
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haustible, the iron will that cannot be bent, and the singleness 
of purpose tliat never swerves, they conquer ‘'chance and 
circumstance We have set before the readei sorne^j^ixamples 
of great men of business, and he will find that» each of them 
owed his success to his “good right hand'* The most cele- 
brated American university, that ot Harvard, received not long 
ago a noble legacy from a Boston mcichant who belonged to 
the same army of solf-hcl[Hrs Mr Bussey was bred to the 
trade of a silvci smith, and as soon as he had mastered its 
details he resolved to start on his own account For an iiule- 
pcndeiit venture his means were assuredly limited , but he could 
woik and he could nait, and he was capable of the sternest 
sclf-dt-iiial His fuller jilaccd in his hand > “a very small 
amount of paper inonev,” with tliree items of good advice, 
namclv, to be always diligent, to s[)end less than he earned, 
and never to deceive or disappoint any one Fiom his grand- 
father lie received fifty dollars m silver 

When he Iiad purchased the necessary tools, his capital was 
reiluced to ten dollars, and he owed fifty dollars borrowed 
money He made no complaints, however, and applied tdr 
none of lus friends Endow«.d with a strong constitution, and 
rich in an incoiruptible integrity and a spirit of inflexible per- 
severance, he set to work In one year he made great progiess 
in the processes of the silversmith’s art secured many excellent 
ciistomeis, increased his ca[)ital, and estabhshec* his business 
on a solid basis Fmel> wi ought articles of gold and silver, 
the woik of Ills own hand-^, are still to be met with in and near 
Boston In two years he pui chased the land on which his house 
was situitcd Still his business increased , he engaged m large 
commercial operations , ex{)orted his wares to England, France, 
and Holland , and became the owner of several vessels.'-*' 
Evcntuallv he acquired an enormous fortune, the chief object 
of so many aspirants, but not, to judge from ithe use he made 
of It, of this profc*ssor of the sc;ience of self-help 

In the same connection we think of the names of the lat*? Mr, 
Cassclb of London, wlio gave so strong an impulse to the dif- 
fusion of popular literatuic of a wholesome chai;^icter, Joseph 
Denison, of Leeds, whose parents were too poor to give lum ® 
even the rudiments of education, b it who, by unabated industry, 
raised liimself to the senior partnership in a great bankmg-firm , 
and George Peabody, to whom the poor of London are so laigely 
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indebted. Mr Peabody’s father died while Ins son was jct m 
?Tis early boyhood 3 and the lad soon learned that he had no 
friend but himself Poi Innately^ he liad that in him- 

self w^uch^s infinitely better than extcrnapl support, a brave 
heart* a clear head, ar^i a firm wiJJ At the age of thirteen he 
obtained employment as clerk to a grocer, with whom he 

* lemained for about three years^ devoting all his earnipgs to the 
•^ooinfort of his mother, his brothers, and sisters. Afterwards he 

removed from Danvers to Georgetown, where his business 
habits and qualities attracted the attej^lion of a Mr Rige, a 
capitali*^, wlio accepted him as a partner, he finding the 
money, atW Peabody the brains Ihe joint adventure pioved 

• eminently succcf^ful In due time the fiim removed to Balti- 
more, establishing branches in New Yoik. and Piuladcljiliia, 
In 1S32 Mr Peabody visited England to purchase goods, and 
lormcd p*any pleasant acquaint inces with the leading merchants 
and politicians 'lhc‘* 01 d Home’’ so strongly engaged his 
sympathies that he resolved to settle m England, and he 
severed his connection with the American film in 1839* Pro»* 

•penty still attended l»is efforts, and he soon took his place 
among the great meiwhant-princes of London, whom he emu- 
lated in benevolence as in enterprise 
Self-help claims as its votary the founder of the house of 
Phipps He w'as born m a small town of New Engband, one 
of a family d! six and yventy children His father was a gun- 
smith, and a man of scanty means , but the straitened cir< iim- 
stances in which he spent his boyish ycais did not prevent him 
from forming, as so mapy boys of sturdy will and conscious 
courage do, a grand conception of future success At tlie age 
of twenty three, however, the conception was still unlulhllccl; 
*and Phipps was only a working carpenter, who ha^l started 
business with a small capit il j^rovidcd by a voang wudow whom 
he had married His goldtn dreams, however, were active^ 
still, and he amused his wife by predicting that, on <Some day 
ytt #0 come, he should be the owner of “a fair L^ick house in 
the Green Lan6 of North Boston and it might c\en,be that 
“this would »ot be all the providence of God would bring him 
/ ta’’ The profound self-reliance and Tesolute determination 
which marked his characteiievemuaU) jusiificd his apparently 
rile iJaunt His business as a shipwright brought him into 
conuct witlj many seafaring men, and from one of them he 
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learned that, somewhere off the Bahama Islands, lay a wrecked 
vessel, on boaid of which was a great csrgo of gold and silver 
'riic idci ot recovering t^us wicck took last hold of lys mind, 
and entering on bo,ud a ship as a common sailor, hs ma^ie his 
way to England, with the view of securing the patronage of 
the court for his scheme, of rccovcnng the buried treasure He 
met with the usual delays, but by dint of importunity obtained 
aMicaiing, and being provided with a vessel, sailed for the 
Bahamas Even yet, how^cver, his difficulties were not over 
His crew mutinied, and when he engaged a new one, it proved 
of so unsatisfactory a composition that he deemed U prudent 
to fctiirn to Isngland There he had to undergo arfepetition 
of the old delays, to brook much incredulous Uiightei, and to 
chife under insolent contempt But having contrived to gain 
the favoui of Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and some other high 
])crsonagcs, he was provided with another ship and cicw, and 
in good spirits saile<l “for the fishing ground which had been 
Sowell baited half in hundred )ears before” At Port de la 
Jglata he set his men to work to build out of a large cotton 
tree a < inoc or pcruigua, which would carry eight or ten oars, 
and ini'dit be used for exploring the dangerous shillows otl the 
l^iih lui IS known as “ the Boileis,” among which no ship could 
safely vcntuie 

For da}S and weeks the treasure-seekers continued their 
w^eary cjuest, and probably eveiy heait was sick^iof it except 
th It of tlie peisistv nt and resolute coimnanden At last, one 
of the Clew ol tin peiiigua, as she glided over the shallow tide, 
happened to see in the luminous depths the waving plumes of 
the sea-feather, and ordeied an Indihn diver to gather it for 
him that he might not lemin empty handed * The diver 
quickly brought up the feather, and had a wondciful Story to ^ 
tell Close by the rock wdieie it had flourished many great 
guns, he said, were lying scatteted He was bidden to 
descend a second time and make further exploration Before 
long he came up with a large ingot ot silver W'orth se*'i2ial 
liiinclredh of ]ioiinds The crew^ of the periagua, having f xed 
a buoy to indicate the spot, hastened to jom their ship For 
awhile they said nothing of iheir discover), but set up the 
“ sow of silver ” in the cabin as a sjirpnse for Captain Phipps. 
Whea his glance fell upon it, he crieil out with some agony, 
“Why, what is this? "Whence comes this?” Then, wiA 
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changed countenance, they told him where ami how they got 
It! “ Thanlo; be to God/' he exclaimed, “ we are made I " 

Tl \%k of exploration w'as now carrie(\on nght cheerfully 
Tlurtj^wo fonS of silvei were recovered. Over the precious 
metal had grown a cak^reoiV 5 incrig>tation some inches m thu k- 
ness, which the men had to break through with their tools, 

• and whole bushels of rusty pieces of eight" would then conic 
•i'iturabltng out" A considerable amount of gold, peails, 

and other prtcioiis stones, was also oollerted The value of 
the whole being nearly ^^00,000, it is marvel that Captain 
William yhipps began to tear lest his crew should rebel, mur 
der him, aiftd ( arry off the treasure Vioiis were the vows he 

• vowed if only Lord would convey him safely to England 
with what lie had given him to enjoy of the abundance of 
the seas and of the treasures hid in the sands " It Jove laugh 
at lover^'^prayers, he probably does at the vows of fortune- 
seekers, but Phipps re icbed England without acculcnt. and 
was w irmly welcomed by his ducal patron. As well he might, 
since Monk's shaie of the booty was in it sell a fortune As for 
Viiipps, he received ^£"1 6,000 (equal, we supj>t>se, to about 
;^ioo,ooo at the present value of money), and Monk hand 
sornely presented Imn with a gold uip of j^iooo (or hl^ wile 
The King knighted the intrepid adventurer, ami ofleicvl him 
employment m England , but be had made up his mind to 
build ‘‘a faiF brick li^usc m the Green l.ane " of Boston, 
and to this idea he clung with charactensuc tenacity 

with the title of High Sheriff of New England, Sir Wiinam 
Phipps returned* home 'jj’here, at the age of thirty nine, he 
devoutly sougjit the rite of baptism “ I have divers times,” 
he said, "been m changer of my life, and I have been brought 
5 o see that I owe my life to Him that has given a lifejjo often 
to me/' Hts bold imagination next meditated the conquest of 
Canada, but the expedition he led against the Jhrtnch was rr»- 
successful ; and at the early of forty-five death Au short 
his a€venturous career, into which so much of perse- 

vernifce, and audacious enterprise had been c lowded ' 'liic late 
Marquis of Nonnanby was descended from Sir VViliiam Phipps 
» • * 

What a^omance of deep and stirring^ interest is involved in 

* He in l.ondpn m 1695. The Duke of A‘v>cmafle, to whom allu- 

iion « YifiA the mwd Duke, son oi the Kmg-iestorer 
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the recor^ls of self-help I What talcs they preserve of courarc- 
ous wrestling with fortune, of hope long defened j)ut finally 
realised, of struggling ambition and generous aspirg-''ion, of dis- 
appointments that make ibc luatt sick, of long* endurance and 
silent lesolution, of arduous labour and self-disciplinc, of tem})- 
talions resisted and the deathless victories of mind I We think 
of Poussin on his road to Pans painting signboauls in order 
to earn the d iy*s pittance of food , of Chantrty, the sculptor^ ‘ 
driving an ass with milk tans on Us back to supply his 
rnotliei’s customers ^vuh milk, of Richard holey, founder 
of the tuhd family of that name, leiiainng to ^SAcdcn to 
learn the Swedish process ot nail splitting, and fiddling 
his way from the west to the Dannenfoia mines, near 
Upsala It IS only the perusal of nairatives such as these 
whicli can teach us what man has done and is capable 
of doing , wliat he can endure, what he can accoinj lish, and 
how much of the heroic is in his natuie In hfe,*^ said the 
Gciman jiaintci, nothing bears fiuit except by travail of mind 
or body lo strive, and strive, and strive— such is life With 
a strong soul and a lofty aim, one can do wliat one wills, 
morally spe iking” This is the truth'hvhich all histones of 
self-help and its truimplis enforce But then, he who acts 
upon it must act upon it thoroughly. Ihe people who fad arc 
the {jeoj)lc w'ho only “ half wull,” and self-help iiyphes an abso- 
lute concentntion ol all oiii foice^ We must sav, with 
Napoleon, ‘^Thcic shall be ro Alps” Or, like Sir Charles 
N ipitr, when dithdilties press upon us, that tjiey do not make 
our fc< I go deeper into the ground 

In dealing with this subject of self-help, we are embarrassed 
by the fact that so many have dealt with it before us, and 
used thi? illustrations w^e should like to use, repeated the anec- 
dotes we should like to tell Yet, in treating of the secret of 
success in life, it wms impossible to omit what we regard as its 
most essential poition Iiulu-»lry, and courage, and determina- 
tion, and fj^iysical and mental culture, are all indispensable, 
but a?»e all of little \alue without those other high qualities 
which we regaid as summed up in sell-help But heic, as else-* 
where in these pages, we are unwilling to exaggerate Because * 
we would fain preach with foriy-parson poj^er” wliat 
we believe to be a wholesome and profitable gospel, 
we do not desire to encourage in our reader^ a mood of 
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churlish independence Because we would not have them 
niy on a kiend or a patron, bee ause we think it the part of a 
true and li^^est man to trust to himself an(.S his own exeitions, 
we (loaiot say ttiat they are to shut their cars to the voice of 
s}inp itny, or reject ihe^generous lu^nd when they can accept it 
without loss of honour As Mr Hayward says, “ Do we 
"not all know hundreds who have got on by patronage? or 
V ilo h ive got their first step through a patron, ana with occa- 
sional help of the same kind have risen steadily and cicditably 
to the top of the tree ? ” 

But wlun these questions have been answered in the afTii- 
miUve, and when wx have ginided against exaggeration of 
’^vicw or statement,* the fact remains, that the com|dcttst ami 
most satisfictory victoues art those which are won by our own 
strength and courage We arc then able to say, as Jean Paul 
Kichtcr sa?d, I have made as much out of mvstll is could 
be made out of the stuff and neither Heaven noi man will 
require of us more 

^ xMany of our readers will be familiar with the story of Joseph 
^lalle Jacquard, the inventor of the loom for figtire-w caving. 
The son of an mdustnBus couple at 1 50ns, he wis horn on 
the 7th of July, 1752 His fatlier was a weaver, his mother a 
pattcrn-ieadei. He taught himself to read and write, (or 
though Ins parents possessed a small estate, they seem to have 
been indisposed to expend it on Ins education, and, ns soon as 
he was old enough, they placed him with a bookbinder Here 
lie gained a knowledge of mathematics through the kindness of 
Ins master’^ cashier, who, csbscrving his extiaordinary mechani- 
cal ingenuity, «vmced by a number of little contrivances, re- 
commendeel his parents to apprentice him to ^ some trade in 
which It would be advantageously utilised. He v>ns ap- 
prenticed, therefore, to a cutler , but he was treated so harshly 
that he abandoned his engagement, and obtained work^from a 
typefounder • 

His^ather dying, Jacquard came into possession^f a couple 
oflooihs, and forthwith proceeded to carry on the traded of a 
yenver But his inventive mind was always busy in dev la- 
ding rntchainical improvements, his business suffered, until, m 
order tq pay his debts, he wa? forced to sell b*s looms He 
had filfen m love and married , and as his indebtedness in- 
creased with the increased cxiieti^ses of hi> household, he was 
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next obliged to part with hh cottage Destitution would pro- 
bably ha\e been his lot but for the industry and thrift of his 
wife, who nude st^w-hats at Lyons, while Jacquard^ worked as 
a pinmaker at lf 5 resse Hitherto, as the reader per^iaps is 
thinking, self help had done notlnng forjoseph Mane Jacquard, 
because he had not found his vocation He was groping in 
all directions, so to speak, to find his proper work, the work<, 
he was fitted and destined to do , but as yet it had not coi:i^ 
within his reach Fortune is like one of those mysterious 
ciskcts which can b<^ opened only by the touch of a hidden 
spring , and men handle it first on one side, an^l then on 
another, press it here and press it there, without finding, many 
ol them, the coveted secret "I he characi^enstic feature of» 
Jatquard^s genius was Us inventiveness, and even m Ins direst 
])overty he continued to toil at his projected improvement of the 
cumbrous diaw-loom In 1790, he contrived to bispg before 
the public Ins mechanism for selecting the warp threads, which, 
when added to the loom, enabled the weaver to dispense with 
a draw-boy It rose into immediate favour, and in ten years 
four thousand were sold in Lyons alone • 

The Revolutionary stoim now caugh^i him m us throes He 
joined the Moderate paity at Lyons, and enrolled himself and 
his son, a lad of fifteen, among the volunteer deienders ot the 
city, when it was besieged in 1793 by army of the Conven- 
tion ^ The city was taken, but Jacquard and lu^ son contiived 
to <.scaj>e from the hideous massacre that followed, and enlisted 
m the army of the Rhine Carrying into this new vocation 
the energy and determination of h^s c haracteV, he rose to the 
rank of sergeant, and might have nsen highej*, but his son 
being killed in battle by his side, he deserted, and made his 
wiv bi^pk on foot to Lyons in search of his wife. He founfi 
her in an obscure garret, still plying with busy fingers her trade 
of straw-bonnet making His ideas then returned to their 
former 'channel, and having secured employment from a trad- 
ing mannfaetuier, he devoted his houis of leisure at night to 
the oongenial occupation of invention His busy brau soon 
devised improvements of great value, and one day he indicated 
their nature to his employer, expressing his regret that he ha(ft 
not the means to carry them out^ His master, however, had 
the intelligence to appreciate them, and the generosity ft) place 
a sum of money at Jacquard^s disposal that he might give up 
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all his time to then practical realisation In three months the 
Jviccfliard loom was completed (iSoi), was exhibited at the 
Exposition Vf National Industry, and gaiiigd a prize* Its 
simplicity and^ngtmuity attracted the attention*of the Minister 
Carnot, who visited the iiiventor at I^vons, and recommended 
him to the First Consul tor a time he was employed to 
ajrange and repair the models m the Conservatoire des Arts 
ct#{ 4 ^tiers In 1804 he gained a prize offered by the Society 
of Arts in London for making nets At the Conservatoire he 
fell in with a loom for weaving flowered #ilk made by Van- 
canson, the^ celebrated inventor of automata, and this sug- 
gested to Jac(5uarcrb fertile fancy a furtlier improvement of his 
loom, which Suptrstded the pattern 01 design reader 
'1 he Jacquard loom, thus completed, received the pationagc of 
Napoleon , but m Lyons it awakened the ignonnt jealousies 
auvi selfish, tears of the weaveis, who raised tlie cry against 
iiiichinery He was hanged in effigy, and nearly drowned 
VI propfiA penon^, and an attempt was made to destroy his 
looms The English silk manufacturers mvitcd him to settle 
in iCngland, but he was too patriotic to abandon his native 
countrs, and preferred to^wait until the vaiue of his invention 
became gtneialiy known 'Ihtn, as he expected, a revulsion 
ol ft cling took place It was found that his mathme gave a 
new impulse to the weaving trade by lessening the cost of pro- 
liucLion , and ih? workmei^who would so gladly have di owned 
him now sought, on his birthday, to make him the chief figure 
in a tiiumphal procession Napoleon confeired on him a 
pension, and granted a prenyum of fifty franc s upon cat h of 
his looms that myght be erected Denying from these sources 
a comfortable income, he retired to Vallois, his father's birth 
plate, to spend the autumn of his life He died *m Ai^gust, 
aged eight) 4 wo 

Of Gerard, the Frcnc h painter, it was said by Madame 
Ancilon that *'in whatever he had undertaken he would •have 
succeedai so as to have been found in the first kne, and 
aUhoiigh*born in an inferior condition, however high* the r»nk 
to.wdiich heliad attained, he would never have been a parvenu, 
he* would have been an arrwk, one who h%d arrived by the 
mam road, in the light of d&f, in the sight, with the know- 
ledge, anS with the approbation of alk” It is men made of 
such stuff as tiys, with so arople a volition, and so gieat 
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a jx)wcr of prcvaihiig ovtr circumstance, who are the ^true 
aposth s of self ht Ip Thcie are some natures {,hat cannot 
stand cdonc, th^it must lean upon others, and opiy when lean- 
ing u|)on others sliow any signs of vitaiit} It would probably 
api ear upon inquiry thtt they hat been enfeebled by an 
injudicious training or deteriorated by phvsical disease How- 
cvLi this may be, let those thank (rod who can plant their Icct 
hrmly, hold their heads erect, and press foiward to the inj.k 
with a firm and even step Testimony is borne by men who 
knew him to the InfiC Lord Palmetston’s remarkable jiower of 
(ontjucring [) iin, or rather ol preventing pun Irop* conqutmig 
turn, l)y his vivida m antnii “I hive s^en him” writes Sir 
Henry Holland, “master a fit of gout which tvouKl luvt sent 
other men gunning to their couches, continue Ins work of 
writing or reading on pulilic business almo'^t without abate- 
ment, amidst the chaos oi papeis winch covered the floor as 
W'cll as the tables ot lus room 1 his strong, manlv, unyielding 
nature supplies the key to the successes of Loid Palmerston s 
laiecr and it is this wdiuh every man must cultivate who 
seeks to do Ins work in his da> and generation 

Of the life of Count Rurnford, the friend of Sir Plumphrey 
Daw, and the founder of the Royal Institution, it has been 
jUsily said th it it has all the inteicst of a romance , and, in 
trulh, some of its incidents, if relatcil by an ir^ventorof fiction, 
would be rcadilv etnsured as impKjbable 

njamin 1 hompson, by birth and baptism the son of an 
Ani( ncan farmer, w^as born in 1753 at Ayoburn, in Massa 
chiuetts In his thiiteemth year he >vas apprenticed to a 
general dealer at Salem It was soon evident that this was 
not lus mtiier , ht neglected the store, drew caricatures, 
blccPin scientific experiments, read all the books he could get 
hold of, and, in a word, did anything and everything but 
atterHi to his master's buMness Being summarily dismissed, 
ho made lus w'ay to Rumioul (now called Concord), in New 
Hampshue, where he connived to start a school, anil, in his 
twentieth \ear, to secure the hand and heart of a woman of 
good estate He^ was then free to engage in the scientific 
studies he loved, until the outbreak 0^ the War of Indepen- 
dence compelled him to choose hi3 side, and he ^sj^oused, 
aficr some littl^^hesitation, the cause of the mother-country 
^^lMtmg England, he was well received by Lord George Ger 
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maine, the Secretary of State, who, in September, 1780, ap 
pomteJ him Under-Secretary for the Northern or Colonial 
Departmenti Ti is difticult, however, to follow all the varia- 
tions of sUrrypg caieer In the next yeSft we hnd hmi in 
cornraarfd ot a legimcnt of diagoons in Carolina Afterwards, 
he St rves under Sir Htnr/ Clinton ast-ommander-in-chief of the 
c ivalry Anon, in 1783, he si>cf ds to Vienna, for the purpose 
uking part in the war of Austria against luikev ihit 
attracting the attention of Prince Maximilian, hcir-presump- 
tive to the electoral crown of Bavaria, he^is induced to pav 
a visit to Munich Here he makes such excellent use of his 
talents, that m less than a year he is intrusted with the uncon- 
tiolled administratirn ot Bavarian affairs, civil and militaiy 
Tne reforms he accomplished in every dej>aitment of the 
state were extiaordin iry He built barracks and warehouses , 
he cstablish-jd an excellent police, he reorganised the army, 
ht introduced economy into the finance of ihe Electorate , lie 
suppressed mendicity, and enacted a poor-law which was 
at once efficient and humane He resembled one ot those 
po^i^crful magicians of whom we read in the old fairy tales, who, 
by the magic of their w^kI, converted wildernesses into rose 
girdens, and banished want and vice from the confines blessed 
by their beneficent sway Yet even this greu work of ame- 
liorating the condition of a people could not satisfy his bound- 
less energies I« the inteivals of state business he was actively 
employed in adapting ihS principles of science to the arts 
of life To him belongs the credit of having discovered 
the ulenlity of heat with motion , and it was his ingenious 
experiments which demonstrJted the fact*t)f the unlimited ]jr(i- 
ductiori of heatft-ora a limited quantity of matter by the expen- 
diJUre of mechanical power in friction Whatever he* attempted 
in legislation, science, or administration, he tarried into Effect, 
he completed , and left no disjecta membta of fruitless schemes 
to vex his conscience His ])owe^ were always equal ao the 
work hf undertook. He asked no one to share his burden 
He \sdL%dotus in st ^ ^ 

Merit does not always meet with ra^cd, but the American 
fjf^mePs son^had*no reason to comi)ia*n of ingratitude He 
received the* honour of knighthood from George III , several 
foreign sovereigns sent him the insignia of illustrious orders , 
and after being fonnallv named chief of" the War Department 
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and lieutenant-general of the royal wirmics in Havana, he 
created a Count of the Holy Roman hrnpire in 1791 fe^ven 
)ears later, havings resolved to rtLum to I" ngland for the benefit 
of hib health, the grateful h lector apponir??fH him •Minister 
Pleniputentury to tlu Court of St Jimts’s, but the appoint- 
ment fell to the ground, as Lord Gruuille, tlicn Secrctaiv of 
State for Fort ign Atfans, necesssnl) lelused to confirm it to 
an English subject 

Settling in England, the ever ictue Count devoted hia 
attention to the \ei illation of houses and the improvernenl of 
chimneys and fireplaces He also took a hading pirt in the 
found lUon of the Royil Institution, and tnsui‘^‘d Us success 
by lus engagement ol Sir llnmpluey lXlv> as its lecture? 
In October, 1805, having been upwards oi twelve years a 
widower, he rn irried the widow of Lavoisier, the celebrated 
chemist, but tlie union proved unhappy, and in June, 1807, an 
amicable separation took place The Count then retired to 
Auteuil, where, in complete seclusion, and engaged m the 
pursuit of bis favourite studies, he lived lor some >ears His 
death took place on the aist of August, 1814 ® 

That IS excellent advice which Lord Dalhng gave to his 
govl-diiighter — ^^Rely on yourself for what you aie yourself, 
take a modest estimate, but never let any one have it in their 
powder to make you think more 01;, less of yourself than you 
descivc If >ou make a habit of this in early life, you will be 
almost indeptndent of the accidents ol foijtune till the day of 
yourdeitl)^’ bclf-rey>ect is esscy>tial to self-heip Wnen we 
know what we really are and can really do, v'e can afford to 
keep our temper in the face of the world's neglecL Had 
Havdon formed a propei estimate of his powers, and respected 
himself for jiossessing them, or had Chatterton attained a 
similar degree of insight, neither would have fallen by his 
own hand Such men as Ccllingw^ood and Havelock preserved 
their equanimity m spite of the unjust indiffeience exhibited 
to their services, by falling back on a reserve fund* of self- 
respect It was not until after months, nay, years of discouriqf- 
ment and disappointment, that Thackeray gained a hearing 
from the public ; but he had taken the measure of his intel- 
lectual capabilities, and knowing what he could do if an oppor- 
tunity were given to him, waited unrepmmgly until it came. 
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And so with Wordsworth , with whit '^eiene patience he bided 
hi-j^time, content to let critics rail and ilout, and confident tuat 
hij. ]>o< try VouKl eventually reach home to the national ucart t 
Self knowledge 'vnd self-respect arc to eacV struggling com- 
Uitant m the battle of life what Aaro^ and Hur were to Moses, 
when but for their support his arms would have fallen nerveless 
to his side, and the \ictory have gone from Israel Siys 
l^aron finely — Men seem neither to understand their iic lies 
nor their strength, of the former, they believe greater things 
than they should; of the latter, much less/* What is wanted 
is the accurate perception which determines its exact jiro- 
poitions an/ the manly consciousness which refuses to be 
(.vci borne by arrogance or withered by contumely “Self- 
reliance and self-denial/* continues Bacon, “will teich i man 
to drink out of his own cistern, and eat his own sweet bread, 
and to leirrs and Kboui truly to get his living, and carefully to 
expend the good things committed to his trust ** 






CHAPTER IX, 

^ iND IRUl ^UCCFSS 

“Thpvuy xn of St u >■» in lUelf a $pt.u« s ol ' i j lyuimt , and t^erv 
ho^M thUcr sstbiht ni/nd, tNfry luj^h rfstdv#*, every i ( m roiis *? Minium, 
e\< rv lo'ty as,m iluJii, — n v), evtiy Imoic tk pni, is a i;lt mi o( 1 iii>|>iiks’, 
tl it llrn^s ilyMununiliuii upon tin dirkcside Unv All tliesc iii. v:»<sslii 
tallv \ j orhon of lunnaii U , \s tlu pdpi I » vents thit scivc is inu) 
11 itks to tlu liistjjv, and id thtst wjulcl hive to be umijiuUd beiort wr 
CO ild I irlv ju ol the prev idin ; t h iic tr • I iK caieer ’ 

Iho tiknt of suue^^s isn )ih n ;^moic linn doing wluiyou can do vvcll 
without d iho ight ol fame ^ // / on^Jel m 

** Wall shall I do to be forever Iviiown ? 

Tliy duty ever I 

This di 1 full m my who ytt sleep unknown, — 

• Oh, nevu, nrvu i 

riimk’tt thou prichmc* lint lluy rtmim unkn )wn 
VVIunn tliou know s' not? 

By an^I trumps m heivtn thtir pnise is blown, 

Divine thei» lot.” — St hilUr 

• 

‘*How must Stephen of Colonna, who n Petran h I )ved ind reverenced 
f»% h.s heroic S))int, have stiuck dumb with astouisnment the bise and im- 
potent assnUnts who thought indeed lint he was at leupth in ihci^powei^ 
nil 1 so dennnded »viih m an of tiiumph, *Whi.rc n now yoin fxulnss?’ 
w'u n he iaul Uts hand on his bn iisl in I in w< red, 1 1 a, and <»ru wJu>s<* 
Strcngtii will laugh i siege to scon ’ -Vu/iir /// ^ 
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• 

VHRY yoiinc; man as he stands on the threshohl of 
life, to step A^rwartl into the viatic, iin- 

certnn future, may tike to his lu irt the tniinpet- 
like words of S init Simon — ** L'acje d'or, (ju’une 
aveu^lc .tJudition a placd jusqii’ici danslapi^se, est devant 
nous”— ( I'he golden ai'C, whu h a blind tiaclition has hitherto 
plued in the past, is before us) W lut has been f>ossil>lt to 
our fellows is possible to us, and soinethin^% perhips, whirli 
never was by them achieved Hope is ouis, and love, 
and truth, and honour, hi^>h aspiration and cirncst prayer, 
the ( on";noubne^s of a battle well fought and a victory well 
won Ihe lace may be a long one, and ihc way injjged 
and thorny, but mayliap there are fioweis in ininy a busky 
nook, and we?hall feel, ^ougn we may not discern, die j>iescnce 
of the an^^cls like a soundless wind on a sununcr sei We 
have only to take heirt and woik Wc know the con hlions 
of success — diligence anc^ patient c, and a tirni jiurpose ami 
a lofty aim, §elAreliance, courage, self d^unal, self tlcvition 
These are within our reach if we submit to the necessary dis 
?ipline And why should wc not? Is not* this life vtsti 
bule of eternity, and slndl we neglect or desjnsi. it as i thing 
worthless and wearisome? Do w'c not know it to be the tr lin- 
ing place of our spiritual natui#? Do we not know *1/1.11 the 
faculites cultivated here will giow into a clonons fmution here- 
after?^ Ah, the nobleness ot kilxiur! How r develops the 
^thougnt, how It braces up the soul, how it crushes back the 
• evil impulse I lyhen we bethink ourselil^es of th<; pleasuio it 
yields, of the moral elevatic)ft which it involves, we are lost ui 
wonder at the infatuation of the fools who idly turn from it to 
expend their ^ives in luxunous indulgerce But when we speak 
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of labour we mean something more than the occupation of the 
busintss (lay, something more than the toil that propeily bV 
longs to our resperj^ivc callings , we mc^an tlut general piociss 
ol culture by whidi mind, soul, and body alikear^ benefited , 
vve mean all that assiduousjireparauor| and finish wlucli cue- 
fully orcui)ies the hours not devoted to amusement or lepouc 
Our comi)lex humanity has many sides, all of whicli deunand ^ 
our assiduous vigilance this vigilance we regaid as iiarl an/i* 
parcel of our daily duty 

In some such seny^ would labour seem to be regarded by 
Cirlyle in a well-know 1 [iissage — 

“ IvNo men 1 honour,” he says, “and no third First, the 
toilwoin craftsman ihit with earth-nude iji»[}Icmcut laboii** 
ously tonqucTs the eirth and makes her man’s Venerable to 
me IS the luid hand, crooked, coarse, wherein notwitiistaiul- 
ing lies a cunning virtue, indefe'isibly royal, as d thrj sceptic 
ol tins pkuKt Tod on, toil on , thotf art in thy duty, be 

out ol n who may , thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, 
for daily bread 

“A second nun I honour, and still more highly him wh<J 
IS seen toning for the spiritually indispensable, not daily bread, 
but the* buad of life Is not he too m his duty , endeavounng 
towards inw'aid harmony , revealing this by act or by woid, 
through all Ins outward endeavours, be they high or low? 
liighc'^t of all, wnen hi6 outward ancMiis iiuvafd endeavouis 
aic one , >vhen we can nimc him artist, not eaithly crafts 
nun only, but inspued thinker, who with heaven-made im[ile- 
nient con(]uers lieavcii for us ’ ” * 

Heie work is evidtntl} un lei stood as synonymous with duty , 
and iL is the inlliieute of such w^ork in Us moral, spiritual, in- 
tel!etti\al, and even pli}sical reiition, which we have bceff 
anxious to set loith We have sought to establish that the 
siibamc'-.t thing a nun can do is to do his duty, whether, 
like tiur soldiers on board tii^s Btrlcnheady he goes down into 
tlie deep to save ilic (coble, or whether he sits at the mce.pt 
of cuvUMn unhonouitd and unknown But taking work*in 
moie common and restricted meaning, as the labour by 
whicli men oarn iheirbiead or attain to fame, it becomes ntecs-\ 
sary for us, we drviw to a concision, to enunciate a caution 
This, indeed, is implied m our remaiks uj)on duly, wlftch we 
have defined as the culture of intellect, soul, and^body — not of 
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one, I)ut of all three ])arts of our tnpartite nature Of intcllec- 
tinl lab<^! r it is [)ossible to iia\e too viuch As neglect of llic 
lodv in one sen^^e involves fast living, so ngglect oJ the bocK in 
aiio’lilr sc nV'^nduces exhaustion and disOi'ffee In both cases 
the effect is tlie same, ^ind the pnrjpary cause is the same 'I lie 
body luis its rights, ami these, we repeat, cannot be disrc- 

• gardcci m one way without mortal injury to the sou), or in 

• smother without fatal mischief to the mind 

\Ve must he on oui giiaid against o^er\\ork Tf w'c light a 
candie at both ends \ve ma\ expect to kurn it rapidly , and as 
an overxirought brain tells upon the body, racking the nerves, 
checking ttie liealthy action of the blood and liver, iriitating 

• the heart, and cflsturbing the whole organisation, it c^annot be 
matter of siirpiise that when one gives way the other should 
also buccumb "1 hen llic discastd Aame reacts on the cnftcblctl 
inteliccA ‘and the victim, alter weeks or months of sufTcr- 
ing, Sinks into a premature grave J ifc at tlic present da> is 
Iite at Ivgn pre>suie In evciy sjdn re of human industry pre- 
jvails a keen competition , .tnd those w'lio do not pre^ss forward 
^are surely throve n out of the race We arc bound to an 

Ixioids wheel which 1% ceiscdcss in its revolutions In every 
profession the contest Inas, in the last fe*w )<ais, grown sharper 
and more tumultuous , the attack is fiercer, the fight is hand- 
to hand , and the number of those who fall has laigcly in- 
creased Men make baste to get rich, or to keep up 
position,” or to found an immense business, and hence, in 
spite of lernble examples and constant warnings, they fill 
victims to overwork Xhey endeavour to get out of brain 
and body more than bram and body can supply 1 here is 
^ necessary limit to wholesome effort, but they foolishly over- 
pass It • 

We do not think that this excess is due in many cases to an 
esaiggerated conception of the true aim ?nd end of life, A • 
Saturday Kmmver has condemned the woishtp of w^c#k for its 
own ^ike as almost as pernicious an extreme as ihe worship 
of Kuenesfi Ihe latter w orslnp has its votaries still, kut we 

• doubt very maeh whether the former has many pnests or chs 
ciples. All conviientious tnmds must be impressed with the 
reasonfiblmm of work, and ^lU recognise that identity between 
woik and duty on wWch WT Jt^tve already enlarged- They will 
feel the nece^ty of workfrtg whilo it la >et day, amd before the 
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nr'^hi cometb wlun no man can wojL But they regard work 
ai> a ineam to an end Sucit, indeed, we take to be the ligltt 
in \vhirh all men re^nrd it Unless influenced by some strong 
motive, oi iron rfcce^sitv, we stiongly doubt* whetlier^ men 
would incline to a life of ^industry ^On the conti iry, we 
sns[)ect lliat they have an inherent tendency Awards a life of 
ease, that work is as chstastcful to them as to Tennyson’s 
Lotus Eaters , and that all ot us are pione m our heart 
hearts to cry — 

Whv nc we^vei^hed upon wnli heavtnts'-, 

And uttejly con inned with sharp d»s‘rcss, 

V\ iult all tlnii/s tl t have It { runn irinc > 

All thint's h'lvc ret why hnuld \vl toiiFalour, 

Wc only <0)1, who irc tht his*^ of tl ing-. 

And make p< rpttu il mom ? 
lTat< ful IS tiu d irk blue sk\, 

V lulled ou the dill blut sea 
Ih 'ih IS the rest of lit Ah, why 
Should life all labour be? ’ 

We work b' cause necessity, like the Old Man of tlie Sea en 
throned on poor Sinbad’s sliouldcr, compels us to U, dings to^ 
us ( ontinu.illv, and will not be denied*’ It is not the same 
necessity "ith all ol us It vanes accoiding to the worker’s 
ann, condition, rapihihties One may be fired with as rest- 
less a s[)niL ot inquiry as possessed Ulysses — ^ 

“ Yearmnjr in fiesire 
lo follow knowied,jc like a s.uking star. 

Beyond the utraost bound of human Ih^uj^ht ” 

Another is impelled by avaiice^a tlnid by love ^fexdtement, 
a foiiith by i fe ir ot poverty , a fifth by an honest wish to make 
the )>est use of tlie talents with which Providence has gifte<f 
him AVork is the means ” of a Rothschild as of a Kepler , 
of vi Ricaido as of a Geoige Orote , of a Faraday as of a Men- 
delssohrt Only how different* the end ’ 

But while, contending that mem work because they musty and 
not fiom any natural desire for it, or any source of pleasure in 
It — so far at least as the majority are conceriied — we must 
still assert o^r opmion, that it carries with it a blessing for 
those who enter upon it m a ngi^t spirit We beiieve, with 
Hugh Miller, that eventually it proves to bein itself a delight 
and an enjoyment In our conviction it » aH that Hugh 
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Mjller represented it to bt- the best of teachers, the nob’est 
of schooJ'^j a school m which the spnit of independent is 
fositrcd, the ability of being iiselul developed, and the habit 
of pafseverm^ effort acquired It has Hbeii said that the 
greatest prochictions 06 human genius weie written, rot for the 
sake of immortal fame, but to provide for some practical need, 

• to supply some keenly felt coinmonphcc \Nant Homer ^ mg, 

* ft IS suggested, partly to kindle the ll ime of patriotism in 
the hearts of his countrymen, jiartly to secure the ila\ s fnixl 
and the night’s lodging, as he wandered itlong the shoics of the 
blue Miftliterranean Shakespeare (omjiosed Ins “Hamlet" 

^ and his “ not for gloiy, but to “put mom y m his 

purbe" IlookeiS great wo»k, the “ Eri Ic'-iivtical Politv,'’ was 
a contribution to the theological (onflicL of his age JJiiikeS 
masterpiece, with all Us wealth ot imagciy, was nUcmled to 
protect tfte Bntisli constitution I t om the cncioachmtnts of 
the R^volutionaiy qjint And J i.iv s Witt invented the roa ' 
densing engine bccuisc itofleud a jxo^ptet ot lioncst gain 

, All this may be true enough , the inoiive and the ami may in 
each case have been the motive and tlic aim suggested , but 
who can doubt that tft each worker hi^work brought with it a 
moral and mental satisfaction Had Homer no pleasmc in 
his song? Was Shakespeire const ions of no mtilUrtua* 
ecstasy when embodying m deathlt>s veise the drcmis of 
Hamlet? Did not I^g^aoker rejou e in the logic d < ohcrenc e 
of the grand argument he was building up lu liisstat^^ly prose? 
Could Bmke p^n his glowing peiiods and fed uo sl-r of the 
heart, no fever of the bffwn? And had James Watt no giati 
fication la bringing to completeness bn wonderful invention? 

0 We are ready to admit that, as a rule, g .eat men are stitiom 
conscious of any great impulse, unless a sense ot clut^ may, as 
we think, be inly and truly «,|ia designated Wellington won 
the battle of Waterloo bec.iuse it was tiuly not to be N aten^ 
When the defeat of Napolecm was assured, he cwKclaimcd, 
“ TQank God I have met him * ” and that was all To return 
to j'ames Watt and his achievement, he completed the con- 

» densing steafti-engme because it was the nght thing to do, and 
because? as he saw, it would be an improvement on the engine 
previously in use 5 but Wfe may be certain that no visions 
of England covered 1 :iy a network of railways, or of great 
ships crossing tks ocean ‘'^against wind and J ever rose 
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ui)on his imagination. 1 he sculptor of the matchless ApoUo 
Hehederc — 

l»c lor*l uf the uncrnu"^ bow, 

The of life, anti poc-»>, anti 

Tlie siin in )iu(nan«iMi»b’* airiutV a-ntl hiow 

All ladiani from his tiiumph in ihe i, — 

wrought his master})iece because in no otlu i way could he Ca * 
pics^ the ideal bcMUtv uluJi lu liad conrcivtd, and not Iroin 
a conviction that to aH tinit it uouhl prove the cynosure cl ad- 
miring cvc'. Wd do not say that the desiic of 1 irne i# ncvci an 
actnt. molivt with tlie woilt]\ workers Wc ]j|non^tIiat Shikc ^ 
speare could pit diet tint nothing would outlive liis powerful 
riniiic, Old Horace txcliinied, “ h xcgi moniimentuni acre 
]>crcnniiis , ” anil Milton fell tint Ins “ Parauise Lost” was a 
work “ the w'orld wriild not willinglv let die But^vc bohc\c 
it vciy scltlom exercises any cluert influence upon luiniaii 
labour We behove that *‘no man was e\cr a great man wlaj 
wnntul to be om./’ and that gicatness is the unexpected resiilf 
m most iiiStancc s 6f long-continuf d patient toil At the outlet 
the aspimnl liail no conception of tlfe height to w'hich he 
would uluinatdy attim 

J/jc RhOiUts , hiL sa^ta Do not wait lor a change of cir- 
ciinisi inees, Inl lake tluin as iney are, and majve the best of 
tlicm “ 1 hn sTviiu ” observes a wntej? in Guesses at Truth, ' 
winch was meant to sliame a biaggot, will admit of a veiy 
ih/Tc-Kiit and profounder application Goetjic lias changed 
the postulate of An liiincdes, Give^mc a siandtrtg place^ and 
2 nnil vurve ihe 7vorIdy into the Make gjod thy stand- 

ing ptace^ and nim^e ihe 7voftd This is what he did through^ 
out his Jife So, too, was it that Luther moved the world, not 
by waiting for a favourcable ^poilnnity, but by doing Ins 
. daily work, by doing God's will day by day, without thinking 
of ]ooki*.g beyond We ought not to linger in inaction until 
Blucher corses u]>, but, the moment we catch sight of Inm in 
the dulsnce, to rise and charge Heicules must go to*Atlas 
and take his load off his shoulders perforce ” * 

And it is this spirit that the best wodt wiU ^ilwais be ‘ 
done It 15 patient and well-reguEited industry that wiifs the 
race, and not spasmodic eflfon , not violent eitertion at the 
outset, to be fgljpwed by preauturc exhaustion before the road 
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19 tlie gonl has been half arromplished It is not overwork 
lliu wii'^ suatss, but adequate work And overwork loi 
what? To hi-ap up inonev, to gam a hig'# socnl position, to 
buv lenses *aritl lands , are tlic^e woithy objects lor unnioital 
souls? What can be»niorc dei)U>rciblc than to sacrifice lift, 
and lo\e at shiines such as tliese? Whit can be inoic foolish 
• tnan to substitute, for the woik that strengthens, inMj:»oi lUs, 
•rflid clieeis, the toil that hnasses, and tortures, and kills? 
When John Lc^don, poet and scholar, was warned In his 
physician of the certain nun that would c^sue if he persisted in 
ins excessive study, he replied, “Whether I am to live or die, 

^ the wheel fh list go round 10 the last I tnivperisli m the 
attempt, but if T die without surpassing Sir William Jones a 
hiindtedfohi in Oriental leirning, let never a tcir for me pro- 
fane the eye of a lk>rdeier” Poor, foolish cntluuiist t He' 
fell at ihirTy SIX, and tniis ckpnv<.d himself an<l the world of ^ 
m my years ol useful lahoin W< know of nothing more pain- 
ful in all literature tli m Lockhait's narraiive of the la^t days 
pf bii Walter Scott, who as sni i\ killed Imnsdf by ourwork 
as any smeide by poison or the lazor Willing in Janinry, 
1825, the biographei #ays, “Hire 1 mi;?;t drcjp the cuitain on 
a scene and period of unclouded piospeniv and splciulour 
Iht muffled drum is in prospect” '1 henceforward the beat 
of that drum giew louder and louder The brim ceased to 
answer to the demand oS the strong wall 1 exhiustcd in- 
tellect could bo made to yield liitk* more Work was done, 
but It was poor jvork, and it was done at frightful co>t An 
apoplectic attack in Februci), 1830, was the first revci.gc of 
oierstrained ^nature The great novelist disregarded the 
'vjnrnmg, and thinking he had recovered his health, resumed 
his task with his old diligence. But ahs, nc 6 with his old 
success How vast the interval between “Old Mortality ’* 
and “Castle Dangerous Repeated attacks of apo^)lexy or 
palsy followed, and the poor sufferer was at length (ompcHocl 
to la^ aside his pen for ever After a voyage ^ Itdv, he 
returned to Abbotsford a paralytic wTeck, and in a concfition 
4>( senu-micon^CJOus^ncss, He was only^ in hU sixty-s€u:ond 
•year wiien^he died, smitten dowm by overw‘ork. What a con- 
trast With tlie last years of < 3 oethe ! The grand old German, 
though a constant thinker and active toiler, readied the age 
of eighty-thrisr, retaining his mteUecttial forces B»iin|>aired 
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to the very last Down to within four ^ears of his <iealh he 
continued the pu])licat»on of his Kiinst und Al/erthuni ” 
}[< uas en»hty-one^ when he ro<encd every mornintj a iiuisic- 
ksson “Ihis cbnsistcd m Mendelssohn pl^yifig to ?iim (or 
an lionr pKces by all the#grc\t composers in chronolotpcal 
order, and then explaining what each had done to further the 
art All the while he would sit in a dark corner like a JupHer* 
Tonans, with his old eyes flashing fire At first he would nol* 
venture on Beethoven at all But when helix declared he 
could not help it, ^ul played the first movement of the C 
Minor Syrnphonv, he n maike<l, ‘dint ( iiist s no citotion , it 
lb only aslonishinc; and srr indiosc/ and in ^lus vfay the octo-^ 
genarnn studied and (iitnised with tin keenest perception 
the great wcuks of the gaaitst mosteis, incidentally proving 
that 1 1 1)0111 does nut kill, iinh ss it is an exct ^slve, ill-itgulated, 
grinding, and worrying laliour So, too, Newton ^vas in his 
eighty fifth year wnu.n he <hed, and yet to the last enjoyed 
tho^e faculties entire whuh had iliscovcred, we might almost 
say, tlie secret of the universe, and opened up and explore^ 
new tracts of science Montesquieu lived a life ot unremitting 
industry, yet he rta^'htd his sixty-eitfnth year and his Iasi 
woids boic witness to the soundnt ss of his judgment “ Sir,’* 
saui tlie cure w^ho prayed bv his bedside, “you understand 
liow greit CjoJ is?” “ Yes,” was tlie repl3% “and how little 
in.m is I” 'fnese men acted on thei principle of the (lennan 
adi.,e, ‘ (lime lust ohne la^i” — without haste and without 
rest Oxc n‘-tjrrna, the ilUi>inous Swedish ^talesman, whose 
caieer conliadicttd his own maxim (“ (Juantilla prudentia 
homines legantur”), lived to be eighty-one, vet«he had never 
known what idleness meant Quesnel was in his eighty-six^h 
year when he died, closing by a peaceful death a life which 
had been assiduously devoted to study We might multiply 
examples until the re idcr was wearv ^ but enough has been 
said to^'show the healrhtulntSs of work, which, indeed, rescued 
Cowperfrism hypochondriacal despondency , and preserved the 
inteltect of Burton, the author of the “ Anatomy of *Melan- 
choly ** ^ « 

It IS relifted of Sir Philip Sydney that^ when af Frankfort* 
he was cautioned by the celebrated printer* Lanquet, to be 
careful of his health during his studies, “lest he should re- 
semblf a tiaveller who, during a long joxvtr^l attends to him- 
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self, but Tiot to his horse ** And an American essayist on the 
text thus afforded di*5Courses wisely — 

" '‘When wjM proressional men, bu^irie^s p^ien, and scholars,” 
lie sayf, ad li^un this homely but sensible Advice ? What t an 
be inoie absurd than tl\p conduct a traveller who, having a 
journey of five hunched miles to accomplish, wlmh he (in 
.n^hily j)erfoim only at the rate of fifty miles a day, 1 isbcs Ins 
into a speed of a hundred at the risk of bicaking him 
down in Tnidjourncy? We know that excii (‘s arc sometimes 
advanced lor this deplorable insanity We are told that it is 
inevitable^— that it must he done We aie well awarr th u the 
]»oor l)ond-‘»fave ol business prct( nds thit lie ;////>/ ovtrfliaw 
*his bank acumtil with nalur^', though every di itt will have 
ukimalely lo be rejiaid with compound interest, in oulcr to 
in lint 1 ill his position in society or on 'Chnn^'o ird tbit the 
ml'lUcliKi? ^la^e, besuks ilub icaam, will ]d( id the deep 
eiijc/vnient he finds m uncta^ine work study ]hit if is 
cknlorible for any irnn to in^n' tint he to ma'ut iin 

a paitKiilar status in society, tl it he piust move in this oi tliat 
c^ucle, that he must challenge tins oi that degree of respect 
fiorn those around hiA Ihis is the jjrginiKnt liy which so 
nnny dislionest bankers, and msolvtmt rm u li int^ , ind clef lult- 
ing sj>etiilators, have sought toextt mute then enmes IJiuUr- 
Iviiig all these pretences we see a ml^el ible n d degrading 
vanity, a sillyVear ot ^ mugmaiy Mrs Grumiv, or a low, 
juriful, servile ambition , and he who, to giatilv (Uber weik- 
ness, deliberately^ overtasks his boUily and nienlal energies 
year after year, must not be surprised il, like Dluh Swift he 
suddenly find»himself 'dying a top,' ^>'1' tf tlic vcrciict of the 
})jiblic should be, when the weary spirit has fled from the 
^^eM^\ body a venhei of uu/fu/ suufdr'* , » 

Occasionally the man of business is honest, and acknow- 
ledges that his life is a slavery, thit lie jives without leisure 
ancl without peace , but he ado^ that all this unrelaxtng and 
absc;rlf!ng labour is but temporary ^ that as soon •as he has 
earneu* a competency, or gained tnc object he covCts, he will 
gladly slacrken lihe reins and moaerate bis pace* He tells you 
•that he lottgs for , that his harassing toil, and^iis gnawing 
anxiel^, the bram-work wbifh chills his heart, the consuming 
thoughts that dog him to his hornet haunt his fneside, and 
gibbu aroun4 hl$ bcdi arc endured and endurable only in 
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ronsulcMtion of a future when he will repose under the 
slnde of Ins own fig-tree But that future never corpes Life 
slips away v^hile tl^e poor fool is dreaming of the time when he 
uill realiv itve glides i)ast wiih the ^l<fnt floV of a 

copious stieam, and causes with it^all its oi)]^ortunitics of 
hornc-h ijjpincss and leiteied leisure, ill its rcSting-places for 
calm reflection and quiet thought lo such an one how dreaii 
will be the MasteTs question, “ Wh U hast thou done \Mth 
talents I gave to thce?^* Days and nights sarnficfd to 
business/’ to “monrjy -getting/* to the acqiasuion of a fortune, 
to the maintenance of “ qqKaranees/’ or to the gfalifuation 
of intellectuil ambition will these be a sajisf ic^ory answei 
Oh, the pity of It when men are thus led asti tv by a will o’- 
the-wjsp, which draw’s them onward and oiiwaui until they 
sink ovi rwhclincd in a s’ough of despond ' It is stldom that 
we he.ir of nitn overwoiking themselves for the sikt of olheis , 
they art inipdletl to this «>uku1iI cautrb) dt ^in of fame or 
greed of gain hor i bundled men/’ si\s Sir \ithur Ilelps^ 
wliose aj)[)(.tUe for w'ork can be driven on by \ainty, aviiice, 
ambition, ora mistaken notion of advancing then families, there 
IS ibout one wdio is desirous of expandirft^ his own nature and the 
nature of others in all directions, of cultivating many pursuits, 
of bringing himself ind those around him in contact with the 
universe on miny points, of being a man and not a machine” 
“You want to doulile \our rich^/’ says tfie elder Hire, 
“and witliout gambling or stockjobbing Share ti Whether 
It be niittri il or inttlUctual, Us lapid inciea^e will amaze you 
Wliat would the sun have been Iwid he folded Inmself up in 
darkness ? Surel> he would have irone out* So v oiild Socrates 
This road to wealth seems to have been discovered near thigje 
thousajid years ago At least it was known to Hesiod, and has 
been recommended b) him in the one precious line he has left 
us But even he complains of the poets wlio did not know that 
half IS fuore than the w’hole * And ever since, though mankind 
have alwav's been in full chase after riches, though lh<^ h ive 
not feared to follow Columbus and Oama m chase of it, fhough 
thev have waded through blood, and crept through falsehood^ 
and trampled on tli^ir own hearts, and been ready* to ride on* 
a bioomstick m chase of it, veVy few have ever talg?h this 
road, albeit the easiest, the shortest, and the surest” As St 
Bernard says, some mcu Seek knowledge in ^der to build 
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ihemselvcb up (ctdijicari)^ and this is selfishness, and some 
in -order to build others up, and this is chanty But how (cw 
are animated by that Christian motive which is the inspu i- 
Uon ofpall gepet deeds 1 

At the bottom of tHe overworK-niaclness lies a nnstaken 
conception of duty, a false theory ot life We have sliown 
^liat a true sense of duty would render overwork iiiiposbihle, 
because it engages the worker to pay due attention to his 
phy-iiral health and the needs of his soul In like manner, i 
right undystanding of the uses and meaning of hie [iresup- 
j)oses tilt e(|pal cultivation of all our faculties So live here 
•that ye may hv# hereifter — that is the Chrisliin ]>riiiciplc 
Sir Henry laylor puts some wise words into tlie mouth ot his 
hero, Philip von Aitevchle, nhen he mikes lum say — 

• "All my life long 

I have beheld v\ith inosi nspttt ilit man 
Who knew himself anti 1 new ihe ways l»' fort hin.', 

And from among them chose consuU rjicly, 

^ Aiid, having chosen, with i steadfast mind 

Puisued Ills purpose ’* 

• 

Unqiicstionabl) iL is well foi a man to^lorm his own theory 
of hie, adapting it to his means, his citcunisianrcs, his capa- 
bilities , and when that theoiy is chosen, sucf css can be atlainc d 
only by a clost#adlierence to it But oh beware tint you do 
not deceive yourself, or sfltfer others to <lci t ive you Let yout 
thcoiy be one of which your coiirscience approves, of which 
Heaven will approve Let it not be the money-m iKer’s theory, 
or that of the slave of fashifln, or that of the votary of specula- 
tion, or that oAhe ardent worshipper of little things Whether 
y#u aie a man of business or a profession il man, inen liant or 
shopkce’‘per, soldier or divine, trader or stateSm in, lef your 
theory be the loftiest possible, and live up to it Tlie higher 
your dm, the higher will be your attainment “ That ti^in imh 
had aiiibetal education,” says JVotessor Huxley, who has 
been trained in youth that the body is the ready seiyant 
of his will, and^does with ease and pleasure all the work that 
/s a mecl^nism it is capable of, whos# intelleqf is a clear, 
cold, logic engine, *with all U% parts of equal strength, and m 
sino#th tvorkmg order , ready, like a steam-engine, to be turned 
to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well os forge 
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the anchors of the mmd , whose mind is stored with a know 
ledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature, and of the 
laws of her oju rations, one who, no stern ascetic, is lull 
of life and fire, bpf whose passions are trained <:o«come*to heel 
by a vigorous wall, the servant of a tentitr conscience, who 
has learned to love all beauty, whethei of natuie or ait, to hale 
all viltnesb, and to respect others as himself'' Here we have^ 
presented alnvist the ideal man, and tiie wntei's theory 
seem to outline almost the ideil life But look into it a luiU 
rlosei, and you became aware of a giave defect Without 
faith in CtO( 1 , how c in any theory of hie be complete ? Or 
how can it win the Divint ^itisfaetion if in il#iio place be 
found lor tin. ohsc n inee of the two grtal^comm indments 
The eonscicnet uill not bt tender that is not k(.[>t in obedi- 
ence to (if)ds law-,, and the life that igncues them must be 
as impel feet in practice as in conception Says Aubrey 
de Vtre — 

“ Gtxl inadt miu’R life , it w a holy thing I 
W h it con^Ulules that lilt * Iht viilucs, first $ ^ 

lint sisl( rliood divine, bti^htcr thin stais, 

AikI diverse iiKue tli lu sliis, than^ems, than blossoms 5 
J In virtues aA. our life m es t nee N# xt, 
llu>>c houithold tits whieli image tus ctltstial , 

Lastly, lift’s Idtssed soirows J hey alone 
Kt-hcarse the Mm of huirows , they alone 
I it us fur lilt Mith Hmi ’ ^ * 

The port's ideal is a noble one, and if wc lived up to it, 
we should fice Ur lulure with hopeful couiige and fua\erful 
confidence Couli ist 11 with tne idf al indicated m the 
millioniiie Guard's favourite maxim (and a mm is known 
by the proverbs he repeats^), “Take care of the cents, a#cl 
the dcfil.irs will take care of themselves 1 ” Contiast it with 
Magliabecchi's, wluj wisted Ins eMstcnce withm the lour walls 
of Ills Jibraiy Or with Astpr's, who used to say tint a min 
wishing tv} be neh, and having sived two thousand ^lollars, 
had ;jvon half the battle , life to him evidently presenting Use If 
as a game of speculation, in which one's whole thoughts siiouid 
be cliiecled^to secuwrig the best cards So F^eedley ha\ 
hid down as a law that habits ofrbusiness inLhidesix qualities 
industry, arrangement, calculation, prudence, punctuality, 
and perseverance Excellent qualities , but are these all ? Is 
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not truthfulness necessary, nor reverence, noi prayerfulness, 
ndr l)enevolcnce ? Surely the hfe-theory of the man of biisi- 
nesb uoutd be grievously defective if it were summed up m the 
e\erci*e of tffte^onhnary virtues Arc yoif industrious ? ’ says 

Mr ?rcedley; “are you methodual? are you calculating? 
are you prudent? are you punctuaT? are you persevering? If 
^so, you possess what is known by the familiar term, h ibits ot 
•bjisincss It IS not the possession of any one of these (jualities 
in perfection, nor the occasional exercise of them bv fits and 
staits, as It IS called, that will constitiij^ a man of business , 
but It is^the possession of them all in an equal degret, nid 
their contirjttous exercise as habits, that give leputation and 
•constitute ability^*’ And is nothing more needed? 3\hat a 
counting-house etdohn of life is litre depicted ’ No room, 
aiiparcntly, for chanty, for kindly f< eiing, lor tee swet I huinani 
Iks and giaces of tlic Chnsti in < h iractcr I he life tlu ory of 
the man of business is to be basi d on a selfish consi{lcialK)n of* 
selhsh interests Happ Iv ourgititest men of business have 
never acted on suf h a theory 

4 

We shall be asked, jm'thaps, in what way the worker mav com- 
bine the preservation ofhis health with fTue attention to the re- 
quirements of his occupation 1 he answer has luen alnady 
given, by taking heed of the fomrnon law ^ of health Ik iin 
woik must bi? coimteia^lcd by excrose m tiic oi>cn air No 
attempt must be made to stiniukUc the jaded system by recourse 
to alcoholic liquor Nor is any form of exuitinent other than 
hurtful for an intellect fati^^ued by const uit labour Atur ill, 
il IS easy to^ncl wholesome amusement, such as music or 
gaulening, a game at cricket in siimmcr, an indoor game in 
^nler, or cheerful talk with friends, or a romp unh the 
children, or an houi's perusal of a good novel hoi ouistivts, 
we believe that change of oc< u fiat ion i> a relief and a iciax i- ^ 
tion We do not lecommtiul 4 ;nfoiccd idlcne->s, it#we<vnes 
and df[)resses An actnc mind, accustomed to an jnduslr»ous 
employment of its ficullics, is utterly unable to 
The proper course is to divert its energies fi5|pn Us usual pur-iint 
•in favour (if some less absorbing object Mr 01ad‘4one'^nd the 
late Lord Derby, when weary with the cares of stitcsmanship, 
have found rest and recreation irt translating Horn* r George 
Stephenson tijnied from the details of railway construction to 
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the cultivation of grape^s arnl peiclua Sir Jolin Lubbock 
the well known banker, amuses his leisure witn speculations gu 
‘‘Pre hi auric Man"' We know an tiuineni pliysifian who 
relieves Ins mind^^whcn he is oppressed with^tiie burden of 
several delicite cases, by the penis il of the lighter monthly 
magazines And we have ^leard of a^jirofound scliolar, >vho, 
at the first symptom of brain-weanness, ruslics off to the 
tliealre • 

How many hours a day may be given with safety to intellct 
tiial labour it is dilhcuU to stUe Fach man should be a])le 
by experience, and bf careful study of himself, to tix Ins own 
limit Much will depend on 1 man’s plns'fil lie fith, nuu h 
on the nature of the occupition, niueh on a #11 ins rer^erve ol , 
foKC and clastKUvof neivt For autnoM ind joiiMiali:r.ts 
seven liouis a dav seem to us to constitute the ma\inuim, and 
these slioLilcl be bilaiued bv an ecpi il amount of sleep Pul 
'just as we are suie tnat few cm go bejemd this limit with 
safety, so ate we sure that in my cannot reac n it if the hbour 
be continued da) after day ihiougiioiit tlie year We shall be 
told, of course, of wlnt is done by statesmen and judges^ biji 
we do not believe that, in lealitv, the) ^give seven hours a day 
throiigliout the >eir ie the same form of intellectual employ- 
nuiit Iheirwoik involves a constant variet) Ihe states- 
nnn goes bom his ofbcial duties to the House, and thence to 
some rLception He sees deputations, he r^ads or writes 
de-^p itclici He ciijovs his vacatione at Easter and Whitsun 
tide, ind Ills liolid vy by the sea or on the moors when Piihi 
meut nst.s \nd the same may be said ofrOur judges Vet 
sometimes they bieik down, though seasoned, a^ it vvere, 
by long hibit, ind ihe woild is called upon*to iMOurn the 
premitiiie dt iths of men like Sir (Jeorge Cornewall Lewis 
Mr Jiistice Willes 

1 his [lait of our subject may fitly conelude wjth some phin^ 
manly words of the late George Dawson — 

‘ Is It a nun's duly to sca ipe and rake, to tod and staive, to 
dig .'jnd drag all and cveiything togethei, so that his cTiildien 
shall have so muc^moie than anybody else’s children? 

a man's eluly so to heap up wealtlpfor tiicm as 
effectually prevent their being kneiul to the state, useful to 
their generation, useful to their friends, or useful to tjicm 
selves? Certainly not. 
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‘‘ Is It a nnn’b duty to worry ind work, to hustle and burn, 
l <5 a'',orjibe and Iiet, to covet and sclitnic, that he may have 
li)S I inic wntlen on the ^^rroll of fame? 

‘ 'I’c wifctmg in the Lamb's Book of*Jafe gives to tliai 
quoslfon an answer which there is no gamsa>mg 

Rut, if ^ tiiity ’ consist in the rloing of appointed work, jii 
the humble acts of a humble life, in the commonplace of txis 
Itfnce, m eating and drinking, in speaking and ihmking, in 
icjoicmg and soirowung,— then, thit duty fntliiully iloju should 
))c the preparation for the better doing gf further work in ihis 
w )rld ay] in the world to come ” 

« 

• \s to the seeft-t ol success in life, dilTtrent authoiitics have 
delivered wuVlv dihering opinions sonu limes m Iiuguigt as 
oracular and obscure is the Pythi in utter inres at l>)el()lu , some 
time s in words as clear and dogmatic as the rules of J indley 
Murray The “ secret" is told by, h t us sav, a Tail) It , is by no* 
ineaiiS identic d with the “ secret ” as explained by, ht us siy, 
i Rothschild The “ secret" s»^t In f»)rc the world by the Chris- 
isvangelists is absolutely antagonistic to the secret" 
exjioundtd by the rr^dern Epicurean No doubt, with the 
majority of men, a Rothschild's vic^ will tarry inimitely 
greater weight than an Apostle’s Mr A I Stewart, the late 
millionaire of New York, was of opinion that “ no iIjdiLks, 
however splcjndid, could command success without intenbc 
labour and persevering application ” John Randolph, the 
American statesman, sarcastically remarked that the jihilo- 
sopher’s stone wits found in four short words of homely 1 ng'.sh, 

** Pay as you^o * ” Meye*r Amschel, the founder of the house 
of Rothschild, declared that the secret of suc< css was embodied 
A the four following rules — i I combined," he savs, thicc 
profits I made the manufacturer my custemur, and the one 
I bought of ray customer , that is,l supplitd tlic inanufu turcr^ 
with raw materials and dyes, on^ach of which I inadc^a piolil, 
and tick Ins manufactured goods, which I sold at a profit, ami 
thus <^jmbincd three profits 2 Make a bargain it one t lie 
an of} handed ^man 3 Never have anything to do with in 

/unlucky man or place I have seen raany clexcr men who 
hid not shoes t (5 their feet# I never act with them Their 
aiificc*sounds very well, but fati: is against them , they cannot 
get on themselves, how can they do good to me? 4. Be 
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rautious and bohl It requires a great deal of boldness and a 
great dt d ol cauMon to m tke a gieat loitune , and wlicn you 
have got it, u requires ten tunes ib inucb wit to keep it” 
Wiic her a stiK t obSeivince of these ruUs nouhil \TUike nun 
\\< ilthy, ne ire not piepired to sa) , but we are sure it would 
mike him seltuh 1 et us go a little ‘mrther, however llie 
Hon John Freedley\ stcref of suciess does not seem to us in 
oj)position to our own advee He says ‘ My observations . 
through life satisiy me th it at least nine tenths oi tho^e luost 
successful in busmtss stirt in life without any reliance < scept 
upon tnur own he ids and hands — thur own fo^ajrom the 
pimp ” Hut tins mav be qualified b> .i caution fioip Sn Arthur 
H Ips ‘ Jic not ovtrclunn in lookmg oi c toi what may 
cxutiy *'Uit you but rithcr be icad> to adojit an) opjioituni- 
tus tint occur Fortune docs not sto >p to take any one up 
havoiirabk (Opportunities will not h ipjien pocistlvjn the way 
^yoii imagined Notinng dotb” It ma\ be in it wc in ly learn 
sonitllnng from the f(»llovmg sketch ol i once active and 
mtelbgf nt member ol Parlurnent, Mr E iw lol Hai.ics, the pro- 
piietor o( llie J ceds Meicury After leicivmg an ordinary 
srhool education, he was apprenticed ^ jiiiidcr, who was 
btmiulated by (he t\( iBed politual condition ol tlie country at 
the ( [)oi h of tiie hrench Revolution to j'lublish a newbj)aper of 
lilural views Young lUines, full of eneiL:T, and industrious 
to lilt core rcinoNCO to Leeds bcfoie the expiration of his 
apiirentice iliip in order to gun a nioi(5‘ thorough knowledge of 
his iialt He t ntered the towm poor and friendless , but his per- 
severance ind ms imogrity, combined with his'politiea^ Liberal 
ism, soon rnuu Imn known to mon*of mtlut nee , and, liavmg 
commenced business on his own account, they assisted him to 
puichase the i Meicur) ” This was in the vt ar i8o^ 

It was Uitn a weekl) })iper, with a veiy hmitod cireulaMon, and 
w IS confined to the meie iccord ol local and othej* intelligence, 
with a column or two of adYg-usernents No leading artieks 
were given , and it made no pretensions either to gu« le or 
represent the opinions of the community Mr Baines mme- 
diately addressed huir^lt to the work of rnakirig his paper a 
medium of sound poliHcal teaching ind, in spiU of %ll dilTicuI-^ 
tus, he succeeded m establishing^ it on a basis equally wude 
and peinianent. For neai'ly half a ceiuuiy its vigorous supj ort 
was given to any measure which would benefit the condition 
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the ^^o^klng cRsbCS and elevate the tone of society In 1834 
tlTe service^ of iti p]0{)netor and hi. personal work and nuk 
peiuitnce \\l*c recognised by his election as ineinbci oi Paini- 
nu nt or Lcedf, and he held his seat until f€4i, when ill IumUIi 
( oinpelled inm to retire He dijd m 1848, in his seventy 
hith year 

. A oiographical writer says of him In his attendance on 

• liJioclual business he was ns regular and puncLuil as 111 his 
aitLiulancc on his own business, and the same may be oh.erved 
of dl lus public duties VVnatever he ^mderlooL he foilowtd 
up with heart j he gave his whole mind to the cairying of it 
oal, and hk*dut\ was his pleasure Yet it was lu ver felt that 

* he was impatiently diiving, .all less that what he <hd w is 
prompted by a Ijve of jiowir or inliuence No oik did more 
wiin less display He neither cour'ed proniniencc nor shraiiK 
from It 4 'o irdike him to work, it was nevti ikk .^a^y tint 
h' should be (list horse m the team Nor w^erc hi>viitiks* 
ever ])ushe(l to (xtremes He was hnn witnout skinm s->, 
cuitiid vMthoul rudenes., concilia' ory without obs^.qulOll >ih ' s 
ur finnse^ methodical with >ut rigoui, vielilxr, te witlioii' uikiue 
slowness or mdecisiont'' These aie the quahtu s which ensured 
Edw'ard Baines's t)roperty, and thcy^mdicate a course of 
action and a line of condm t infinitely more laudable than that 
of the founder of the house ot-^Rothsehild Baines dirl not 
think that sel^^help shut out the idea of bt n<volence , that the 
mill who helped himself was never to help others Mneli of 
his life was devotetl to the assistance of that cIjss wnom Mejf r 
Rothschild was fain to pas^ by- -the unluc ky 

When John Hunter was asked to communicate the secret of 
ms success, he replied — ** My rule is, dehbeiatelv to consider, 
ifefore I commence, whether the thing h* praetkiMe it hi 
not practicable, I do not attempt it If it be practicable, 1 can 
aceomplkh it if I give sufficient patns to it , and having begun, • 
I never stop all the thing is don« To this rule I ow(k all my 
siirce^ ” bays h JV Robeiison “ I he motto on i'kry Cnn^- 
tian Ifanner iSj forward, theie is no resting in the presewt, no 
satisfaction inihe past” Says Aubrey de Vere — 

** IS he wno hast not trod the wayrt 

Ol st^tulir dchghfi^, ftoi learrifd the kre 
^hifU loajcr lumcia arc ^itudiuus to abhor : 

it who bast mi the 

Thai thh raptura thatMrayi*'' 
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Alter all, ell the bottom of these various counsels, we seem to 
set one great underlying principle, that of stnigljtforward 
efiort, Of perseverance, which, of course, is identical with energy 
ind industry When Napoleon was asked by tner Czar^AKx 
inder to what he attnlmte^,i his marvcjllous good fortune, he 
inswercd — “To perseverance in pujsumg it*' llenjannn 
branklm's advice was gencraHy low toned, but it was ilwiys , 
[irieiieal and it would be difficult to utter more sound scr-y-' 
t>n any subject tl>ttn he his put into the mouth of “Poor 
RitlLiid'’ on this sul’eet “‘Industry, and not wish, " he 
^■a^s, “ ‘and he th it lives ujion hope will die fisting There 
att no gams w'’l!ioiit jjains , then help hands, fo’^ I have no 
I inrls,' or, if I have, they are smartly taxed He that nath a 
ti Kle hath an estate , and he that hath a calling haih an olfjce 
of fjrofit and honour,' as poor Richard says , but then the traue 
must be woiked at, and the railing well fuUowed,'or neitncr 
the estate nor tlic offue wall enable us to piy our taxes If we 
arc industnous, wc shall never starve , for ‘ at the working mai. s 
home hunger looks in, but docs not enter ' Nor will the baihfT 
01 the constable* enter, foi ‘industry ])iys debts, while rU spin 
MK reanclh tin m ' What though you hi/e found no treasure, 
nor has iny ridi uhtion left you a legacy, dhligence is the 
molhei of good liu k, and God gives all things to industry 
Then plough de( p while sluggards sleep, and you shdl have 
corn to sell and to kecji ' Work whi^; it is calffed to day, for 
you know not how miieh you may be hindered to morrow 
‘One today is worth tw'O to-morrows,' as poor Richard says 
and further ‘ never have that till to inoirow which you can do 
to-day * If y ou were a servant, would you not be asliamed that 
a good master should catch you idle ? Are you then your own 
iTiastei,^ Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, when there is s^o 
much to be done for yourself, your family, your countiy, and 
your king Handle your tools without mittens, remember 
that ‘th. cat in gloves catche* no mice,' as poor Richard says 
It IS true tkeie is much to be done, and ptrhapsyou ardWak- 
h-incled , but stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects , 
for ‘ constant dropping wears away stones , and by ddigencc 
and patience the worih ate in two the cable ,„and liKle strokes 
fell great oaks'" AH this worldly wisdom, however, may be 
sumuKd up m Josiah Wedgwood*s damih commandment. — 

‘ 1 liou shall not be idlt.” 
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John Foster tells the story of a yoiini^ man whp, in tin niM 
of two or thict years, had exhausttd a Uul^c 
and leduced h mseli to absolute want Then came, is al\\ ivs 
does ^ ome, rcp^^Liitance Fortiinatcl) for Vm, however, it u is 
an active and j>racUcal repent ince^ not that weak and wn iclad 
reinoisc which sits witji folded hands sighing and wuIuil;, but 
nukes no attempt to retrieve the past or undo what has bLni 

• joolishlv done TIk. >oung man, while out wandering, t uiu to 
the head of an eminence which overlooked the estUts that 
had until 1 itely owned him as lord T^iere he sat down , and 
runiinej lost in thought for several hours, at the end of whicli 
he spring f^om the ground with 1 vehement, exulting emotion 

’ He lud torineffthc resolution that these f.nr Iiiuls should In 
Ins igain , be hid formed Ins jilan too, which he began to 
execute without loss of timt Walking hastily tonvud he 
detcrmiijieil to seize tin very first opiioitunity, however humble, 
ot g lining any inonev, thougli it wt re ever so di'spic iblc a tidle* 
♦nul resolved absolutely not to spend, unless eornpdhd, a 
farthing of wliitevcr he migiit obtain 

• Ihc first object that attracted Ins attention was a heap of 
coals whic fi h id liecntdcposiled on the pavement m Iro t ot a 
hoii'^o He offered to shovel or whe?l them into the ])liee 
where they were to be stow'ed, and his ofki wis .ic tented 
He leceived a few pence in return for his sirvue, and, m 
pursuance of^lhe economical pan of his plan, solidted and 
obt lined a small gratuity of meat and d’lnk He tiieii looked 
out for another opjiortumty , and, vMth indefitigihlc perse ver 
ance, went throu%;h a succession of almost set vile emnloyinonts 
in different ][Jaces, of longer or shorter duration, still scrui)u- 
lously avoiding, as far as possible, the ex]>cnditurc of a jieriny 
He [)romptly seized every oceasion which roul r funjier his 
design, and paid no attention to the meanness of occupation 
or api>‘ arance By this mcthotl, followed out w’tti extraordinary • 
diligence and tenacity, h< had* earned, after a con -wd enable 
time, %ioney enough to purchase, in order to sell again, a few 
cutdef the value of winch he had taken pains to understand 
Jijpeedily but oautiously he turned his first gams into second 

• advantages, retained without a single devM^on.his extreme 
parsimony, and* then, by ^legrees, made hts way onw^arcl to 
larger fransactions and incipient wealth “ I did not hear," 
s lys Poster, or have forgotten tne continued career of his hfe , 
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I iit the iesij4 was, that he more than recovered his lost posses- 
sicps dll ‘ died an inveteuUc miser, ivorth ;(^“6o,ooo 1 hiv'e 

a p us r( tollerted this as a sn^nal instaiu t , though in an untoi 
tiMiatc and if'indile' direction, of decisive charact'r and < t the 
t \ti lordinarv whu h, according to generd laws, btiongs 
to liie strong(.st form of such a charaft^r ” 

Lord I ytton \Mites, — and here wc nay remark that almost 
all the heroes of this novtiist are very inuOt Is u d pitiLiir <A 
ptaeveraiKc, — ‘**lhcre lives not a man (a earth out of a 
Itinalic asylum, who his rot in liiin th( jiuiva to do goo* 
What tan m no rs, lanngntrs or s]){ ( ula^as do more than tli it ^ 
Have >011 t\(r titUUvi i lolti’e t\tr tnvdhd m i coat h, 
(\ti talked uUh i iHisnt in llit field, oi *ioiltied with a 
iiKiliaTiK at the town, and not found that c ifh ot these men 
1 id a tilcnt^OLi hid not, knew sonic things joii knew not? 
'I he most nsclt'-s cit I’liii that evti >i\\iK(i at J club or 
( ounted die vermin on hks rigs under ttu sun of ( ihbri i haS 
no tx< use for want of iniclkct What nun w int is not talent, 
It lb purpose , in other words, not thi power to achuve, but 
nil// to labour ’ 

Do not think, () rtadt r, that success n life is to be by 
any spt’l oi charm whilhi dispenses witli tlu i ssity of w'Ork 
Do not l>ehe\e tint the Ikuings, and the (luintys, and the 
Ciidds, and the Cun irds, hue possessed any magic foinuila for 
(H (Ov< ling tlu ptiilnsopher’b stone Put to eaih ol tlu sc the 
qiit saon, ‘ How did you get on in the world ? ” or “ Him shall 
I gel oti in the yvc>rld ?" and though the answers may differ in 
word', tk y will be nhnuril in substance IVere is no royal 
load U> sucu'bs Till temjile of hoiiune is arcessijjle onh by 
a slt^p, rugged, ind hJiun’l pith, up whicli vou luusi ilng 
youistlj, like j 'gnms «p tlu Sca/a of Rome, on you. 

kne< s The ascent mu t be foot by loot, nay, nub by inch , 
land yvill test your ]’owers of patience and tndm iiue to the 
utt<rmor>t Said one man to anothei, “1 wish I y\as as 
lucky as you are ” ** \ ou mean,” was tne reply, “ as wil^iig to 
woik and wait" Wt m iv be reminded ol Cacsai’b spe-cch to 
the |)ilot in the storm, Casafcw po^tai et Jorfumm fjm " Ay, 
and so the pdotdid ,'(or v arsads tortune was m /iitn^c/f^ in his 
( ip u ity, hts force of character hij resistless cneigy, his deter 
mm uion to be foremost Najioleon^s belief in his star dia not 
picvtnt him from carefully planning the details of his campaigns, 
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and devoting ill his powers to the aicoinphshment of anv 
objec t he h?d in view • 

• 

B\n w( 1 . written this volume in ordef^to unfold the Secret 
of bTicct'^s, and wt sh Ui have written in \ in li by tins linu 
the itad'T has not ‘^n-fjped it lo uin thinking it is a secret 
easil} guessed — a scefet which the life ot evtiv ere it ind 
J ^^ood man reveals , neither less noi more thin “doiiM one's 
dutv ** Tut thoiiv»h the ser ret be so simple, U is bv no n.i ins 
Lisdy apyjlied We miv know it thoiouLtldy, and iu)t 
profit 1 )^ It, like the nnguians who j ri^fi ^sed to ha\t rhs 
co^t^cd lltf seCKt of immortal life, ind dn.d in tlic fiiisli of 
' mxnliocxP I# thert an)tning haidei tli in doing out \ diit) ? 
VMiat a dcmind it ni ikes upon all our f iculfes ' How wc 
must Ik content to tiivc, and b^ai, ind insist, lo snhmit 
to the s^rm^t s( If disc »n!me, to jiractist lie mow ngorous 
St It reliance' iml afit r all \v( shall fail -fan tgrtpioiisly • 
iinkss we t,utti on tlK ♦ isk in luunble imu ition of the cx nnph 
of C hi 1st, an<] witli i strong itsolve to w dk in His footstcjis 
• Hck, however,, iino*^' tr question fonts Uw_*lt upon oui con 
sideralion Wc Invc^said much about the “ scriet ” of suet css , 
but what do wt mean by “success” ^ he phiast, “ aiccess m 
Ide,” has a very dillert nt signification for diflt rent minds 1 o 
one It rej/rcsents i large account at lus b inker's , to another, a 
comfort iMe fCbtatc, cnclos^'d in its own “ring (ciu< to 
another, a mgh pnee ifl society , to >et anoiln r, a tith or iii 
ofilce, ind to 1 fifth, the tiumpet voic c of lime It wih be 
rnodifjt (1 also the measure of our a'^juntions ana um -c n e 
of oui oppoiJ:umties So*t)ut success"' in htc to some will be 
embodied in the poetS modest amoition — 

“1 oft« n vvisli dial I hnd char, . ^ 

I or hit, tlnrc hvdidrcd pomids i year,” 

to others it will not fall short yf a capital of a ([uartcr of a* 
rniiiK^ \Vf suppose that bv nine men out C/f ten it is ideau 
tied, rfn some way 111 otntr, and m a laige or iiiTiaed ^sem e, 
with monty getting Now, wc do not })iotess the assurnp 
•tion of a^tone*of extravagant moraluy, *nd wc shall i ot pour 
upon monev a floc^i oi inciiscnmmate ccn^irc On 

thi 4 pcJini Ww have already huirded our opinion It is light 
enougii and honourable enough for a man lo covet an iiuic 
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pendent position, such as oniy money can secure Monc) as 
an end is a senoiis evil, as a meauh, to an end it is a splendid 
good or course I^iogenes despised money , but then you 
and r, re ider, despK^e Diogenes We do not thiiiV it a ^good 
thing to live in a tub, or a great tlung to wear a cloak' with 
more holes in it than substance God Vorbid that we should 
work for money alone, for money as the gicit aim and object 
of life , but God forbid that we should stoon to the pride of 
humility which rails at it as dross, and pretend^ tnat tiue luj)- 
piness lies in the lap pf povertv It seems to us vtr) com 
mcndable in a voung man to rt solve upon^ earning a com 
peteiue, if he cm nuke up his mind as to wnar is a com- 
petence, and keep his desires umler strini^ctA control But 
for a man who gives up his nights and da\s, his lu trt aim 
soul, lo tlie ac(jin-.ition of n larger fortune than his neighbours, 
we feel the most suprt nu contempt The man whose asjiira 
Cions ])oint to money, and lus thoughts to money, and hib leel- 
ingb to money, and his affections to mone>, may God forgive, 
for he will have need of forgiveness > 

Is It good to strive for success? We will answer this ques 
tion by inothcr, Is a man happier for failure? Is he morally 
or mtellcf tiully better ? No , if we do our work with all our 
heart, and ill our rnind, and all our strength, wc have a right 
to lu)[)e that it will meet wuth its due rewaul If Palissv, after 
ail his trials, after ill his sacnfict*s, had* not succeeded in dis- 
coveiing the secret of enamelled wire, would not his life, from 
bis own point of vu w, hw^e been irrecoverably wasted ? 1 hat 

is u , f ulure generally meins waste — waste of tim^c, and effort, 
and Iiope, and human life can affbul no such waste And 
the soul, smarting with the sense of this vain expenditure, it 
apt to conceive of the w^orlcl a gloomy picture, which shadows 
all Its enjoyments, represses its aspiiations, weakens its ener 
gies. In itb disconsolateness U exclaims — 

** I his wv)rlcl, which seems 
So various, so beautiful, so new , 
tiath reilb» neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

'■Nor certiiude, nor peace,^nor help for pain , 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept wnh cottfnsed alarm of struggle and fight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by m^u ! 
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Whereas the world is really a very pleasant Avorld, with sweet 
(Jdours all about it, and the sound of music ringing through 
Its garden bloom, and a grateful interchange of starry mght and 
siinnjj day~ra»\%orId to be grateful for, ai^ to be moderately 
happj^ in, and to accept thankfully as the vestibule to a world 
yet bnghter and moft beautiful* because everlasting It is 
’*ot good to fall into a* mood of discouragement and clcs[)on 

• dency, and therefore it is not good to fail It is sad to Icel, 
under any circumstances, but more especially when we have 
done our best, that our bark has bgen wrecked with her 
voyage ^ly half accomplished , to see others gliding past us 
with banne;;^ streaming and canvas swelling, while wg lie sh »l 

• tered and helpless on the shore ** Philosophy or rtligion 
may take the sting put of disappointment , but generally the 
impossibility of connecting the ideas of felicity and failure 
IS so greai, that though e\arn]>les abound to show that success 
IS not happiness, it is yet dear that it is essential to it Tin# 
moments in a man’s life when, Alexanderdike, he feels that the 
world has no more prizes to be coveted, are few indeed It 
Jus been truly said that an object to be desired is at once the 
pleasure and the torn^ent of life, sometimes a great object lo 
beMeadily pursued, all else being mack; subservient to it— or, 
more commonly, a succession of minor objects, rising, one 
after another, in sudden succession If Keats did somewhat 
exaggerate wien he declared that * there is no fiercer hell than 
the failure in a great artempt,' yet it must be adiniited th a 
the pleasure of a long-sought, ardently desired success, dreamed 
of by night and toiled for by day, is probably as complete 
as anytlung jthis side of Tieavcn, and it is universally felt to 
be a compensation for all toil or hardship , it is well also, if 
%>r every sin 

But, again, we say that this book has been written for thc^ 
purpose of making known to oiyr readers the Secret of Success* 
We Ifcve told them the secret, and we venture to assert that, tf 
they conscientiously act upon it, there will be no failure^ The 
trej^gfe*cave jnust necessarily throw wide its door to him who 

/ kn^w the magical “ Open Sesame ” Only there must be no 
half-heartedness* Ihere oan be no cure unless the patient 
ha« faith in the remedy, no success unless the worker make 
honest use of the secret The diligence must not be perfunc 
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tory, the perseverance must not be simiiUted, the energy must 
not be intcrfriittent, the self-help must rut be unreal, or the 
secret Hill lose its efficacy In a well-knov\n coinilet Midison 
says sententiously-»* 

It IS n»jt in mortals«ta command '^icce'>s, 

Bvit wt’Il do more, Sempronuis,,wc 'll d it 

Not SO, if Sempronuis deserve surcc-s, he will surt.lv achieve* 
It But then the all-important question recuis, What rv su^ 
cess? We have siiggestc<l the \ irious answeis given to it bv 
various mmils— mone', rank, influence, c^ncl the like, — onl^, 
none of these answers seem to meet the i^jiurcuicnt^ of our 
position Jo<(K illy Cannot tin re he sur(css eren li a man uo 
not ac<juiic ‘*a tortum," or scciiie “ i baronetcy,’ or gun ad 
mission inioni: the iijiptr ten thousuul? Is theie no othei, 
ro higher, no tiuer success? And may not that^niiich the 
,woilcl culls fiiluTO be 1 \erv re il and true suecess after ill? 
is It not line what the poet sings — 

** T he vnluL lies 

In the jtriigglc, not iht jnizc ’ ? • 

Though the prize should j>ass to others, ^nay not 7 i>e hvive sue 
cceded, or succeeded in all ne attempted, all ne desired? 
When Montgolfier launched bis balloon it did not reach the 
stars, but its inventor had, nevertheless, siicce^ied , lie had 
shown that aerostation h is possible • Milton completed Ins 
‘‘Ptradise Lost,” and a bookseller gave him some fifteen 
[lounds for the cop) light Had he failed Had he not 
clothed himself in the smging-robes 6 f immortality? We grant 
that if a man intend to make ;^ioo,ooo, and make only 
^10,000, In has been guilty of a failure , but, then, why dii! 
ht not the outset fix his hopes upon the ;^io,ooo, and 
succeed ? , 

We imagine that the unthinking would pronounce the career 
of Trancts Horner a failure, for he died at thirty-eight without 
having attained to high office or written a fftagrtum ofius c But 
was It so? What docs Lord Cockburn say of it? jLThe 
light in which it is Qikulated to inspire every rigfjl-mmded * 
\v)Uth IS this * he died at the age tof tlnrty-ei\;ht ’ — true, and 
lias ' but — possessed of greater public influence tha*n any 
other private man, and admired, beloved, trusted and deplored 
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by all except the heartless or the base No greater homage 
vifas ever ptid in Parliamtpt to any <lcCLa‘cd mciTiber Now, 
let evt^y young man ask, How was this attained? By lank? 
He \ as the «on of an Fehnburgh mei^kant By wtahh? 
Neither he nor any of his relatives ever had a superfluous six 
pence By office? rfe held hut ^ne, and only lor a few years, 
^ot no influence, and with very little pay liy talents ^ Ills 
» not splendid, and he had no genius, ciiitious and s’hav, 
iii> only ambition was to be right By eloquen< e ? lie siiokt 
in calm good taste, without inv ol ^le oialurv ih it either 
terrifies %t seduces By any fasdnation of nimiK r? His w is 
onl\ eoireci^and agreeable By what, tlien, w is U ? iMdiiy 
by S' n^e, nuiusfiy, good ])nnciplcs, and a t^nod heart — qu lUties 
which no w'ell constituted mind nttd tvtr despair of attamim; 
It was the force of hi^ character that raised hnii, and this di i 
raettr ngtiinipressed uj'ou him bynaluio, Imt formed ou^ of no 
peculiarh fine eicnients by himself Homer was born to show* 
wii U moderate powers, unaided by anything whatever except 
culture and goodness, may achieve even when tlicse powt.rs 
<ire displayed amidst the competition and jealousy of public 
life ” • 

Now Horner we should call a sudtcssful min, though at 
thirty-eight came — 

‘*lhe blind loiry with the ibhorou shears 
•And slit th^thin sj*un life ** 

He had done all he aimed at don g bt< ausc he had not aimed 
at too much Let us contrast with him a vciy diftnent < luirac 
ler, the brilliant Bolingbi^oke — Pope’s lenry St John” — at 
one time Queen Anne’s Secretary of S’aie, and tiie author of 
♦ »me bools of permanent renown We adopt, wj|^h eornpres 
ision and modification, Lord Lytton’s elegant skttel^ of his 
career — i 

“In this English Alcibiades,” he says, **what restless, bu^ 
rieh#itihtv 1 We first behold him, like his Athenian proto 
tvpe, •bounding inA life, a beautiful, ambmous youili, ^cuing 
^ on nptonety |s a substitute for fiamc , audacious in profligate 
excess — ^Jess, peiliaps, from the not of the senses^, tlian from a 
wild joy in the Scandal which singles him out for talk Stiil 
but stripling, he soon wrenches himself from so ignoble a 
ruption ol the desire for renown He disappears Irom tnc 
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hiunts that had riinG; with the turbulent follies of a boy , he 
expends his Redundant activity in travel, aivl learns the cur- 
rent hncfua^e of luirope to so nice a perfection, tliat, fn later 
life, Voltaire himself acknowledges obligations • tc his critical 
knowledge of French ” 

Returning to England, he*^ entered Parliament at the age of 
twenty-two, and almost immediately secured recognition 
an oiator of Iran see rid ant powers Lord Chesterfield, hiiiistU' 
one of the most accomplished of public speakers, and doing 
full justice to Chathap, to whom he ascribes “eloquence of 
every kind,” still distinguishes Bohngbroke as thr perfect 
oiator And that Cii uham accepted as truthful tbe tradituuis 
of his precursor’s or Uorical power is evident Vrorn Ins siynig, 
thit he would rather rescue from oblivion Lord Boliiigbroke’s 
uriK ported speeches tlian Livy^s lost books 

In the ))olitical warfire that then convulsed the L -‘gislature, 
Bohiuduoke espoused the side of Harley, and quickly made 
himself of so much consequence as an ally tint, in ryo^, 
whtn Harley became Secretary of State, Henry St John he- 
came Secretary at War He lield office until 1708, when he 
ind Harley were forced to retiie by tie infliitnce of Mirl 
boron h and (lodolphur In 1710, throucch a senes ofintrigVies 
which form a cuiious ch.iptcr in English political history, 
Harley returned to power as head of the Government, and St 
John became a Secretary of State Two years ‘later he was 
called to the House of Peers by the title of Viscount lioling- 
broke Then he begin to plot against Harley — wno had bet n 
ert* ited Earl of Oxford — for the first place, and after a two 
years’ stiuggle, sii< ceeded, with the help of Mrs Masham, in 
expelling Harley At the same time he was conspiring to 
rc( ill the Stuart dynasty to the throne, when the death of tht 
Queen ^hiddenly baffle<l his ambition 

“ The councillor of Queen Anne is denounced as a traitor 
to King George What a scene for some high-bred novelist 
might be Ia\d in the theatre itself, the night in which liVSlmg 
broke vanished from the town he had dazzled and the country 
he had swayed ^ The playhouse is crowded — all eyes turn to 
one box, there sits serene the handsome young statesman 
wliom, says Prior, ‘ Men respect aird women love ’ 

“Curious tongues whisper But what is really the truth? 
Is there any proof against him? It is said the articles of im- 
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pcachment are already Irawn up, tljc Whi<»s arj resolved to 
Rave his head Tut ! impossible • See how ^^aiiy he smiles at 
this ntomt.nt * Who has just entered his box? — An express? 

I ut V only manager My Lord has btepoken the play for 
to mirrow night * 

The curtain falls— -falls darkly* on an actor greater than any 
Burbage or Betterton tliat ever fretted his hour on the miinie 
^stage Where behind the scenes has my Lord disappcirt d ? 
He IS a tugitive on the sea Axe and headsman are baffled 
Where next does my Lord reappear?^ At the playhouse in 
Pins ^11 ejes there, as in London, are fixed on the hind- 
some younji statesman And lo ’ even there, he is Minister 
of State -distasted, niehineholy Minister of a (rounlcss and 
timid Pretender • fie who gave Europe the Peace of Utrecht, 
he who had supplied amrnunuion and arms to M irlborough, 
IS an exjU in the court of the Bourbon, or ratlier in the miniu 
court of tlic BourboiA pensioner, and })Iotting a bucc inctiV 
foray on liie shores of disdainful England 
Ihe Piettnder soon dismissed from his service a stau sman 
•whose courageous genius was a const iiU reproach to his own 
cowardice Retiring 4o a secluded chateau, he there composed 
a fcrnarkable vindication of his pohttcal lUc, in a “Letter to 
Sir William Windham/^ wdiich was not ^juhhsheci until a jear 
after his death Weary of exile, he endcavoureil to obtain 
jiermission t^H’cturn to I ngland,and at last suceeeded, through 
a hca\) bribe paid lo the Ducliess of Kendal, llie King’s 
German mistress {1723) In 1725 he was restored to his title 
and estates, but*was not allowed to lake his seat in the House 
of Lords She Ministry Veared the eftects of his eloquence 
He sought compensation for this enforced silence in tlie 
Columns of the periodical press, and some of tlvt *’cst 
attacks upon the policy of Walpole jiroceecled from tus pen 
In 1735 he ‘again left England, and remained abroad for % 
second period of seven years, finally returning in 174^ After 
the flill of Walpole it seemed probable for a time that he might 
reappear on the political stage The prospect, however, was 
soon cloudeci over, the infirmities of age told rapidly on the 
intellect once so keen and the energy onec so irrepressible , and 
having outlived* his gener^ion and his influence, he died on 
th% i5^h of December, 1751, m the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, leaving to posterity the tnemprabie example of a bnlhant 
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failure, and the lesson taught by the career of an unsuccessful 
mnn Boltn;;broke attempted less he would haVe 

.ichic\ ed more, and the bio^prapher would have had nd occa- 
sion to luneiit ove»*thc misfortunes of disappoiitted ambition 
and undiscipUned genius 

To be successful in life* therefore,* we must choose our 
object wisely It must be one within the range of our^ 
ni' ins and opportunities It must be one which we hav^ 
rcisonabk hope ot attaining The laughter would be just 
with which we should Receive the proposal of a cripple to com 
pete in T two mil< race The laughter would be just a shoe- 
hlciok announced hi^ intention of amassing, before he died, a 
foitune of h ilf a million It is better to aim at nothing which 
f o.ncs fairly within the definition of the impossible Nor is it 
oui duty to attempt any work which we cannot hope to per- 
form All tint the Divine Ma'^tei expects of us is ‘ ecasonable 

rvice,’^ work. proportionc<l to oiii poweis, and witlim our 
limits of accomplishment It will iluis be scon that success 
depends on the observance of certain conditions, and tint if 
thc'ie be neglected the “see ret'* v\jll not and cannot a|)ply' 
Kven it the L y l)c given to us by a mais^cun, it will not open 
i lock too large lor it 1 The Open besame which threw Wide 
tlie poitals of tlic trcjisure-cave to All Baba would not have 
given him admission to any other We have defined the Secret 
of Suc<ess as the pcrfomianee of oui duty wHth all those 
u sources of mind, body, and soul we 'nave itceivtd from the 
Creator But it we go bej'ond the scope of our duty, it we 
undeitakc responsibilities which he outside 6iir proper path, 
we must expect, for we shall deserve, ignominious- failure 

It IS no infrequent thing to see men gifted with only ordi 
n iry talents walking in the primrose way of success, whefi 
genius Is vainly attempting to scale the rugged precijiices of 
, the lull of difficulty How often we hear it said, Who would 
have th 9 ught that Mr A would have done this or that ’ 1 

had no idt,a he was so very clever I” Nor is he, it Ms no 
matt^ for wonder, be has prospeied because he has'-been 
prudent enough to undertake nothing beyond Iqs reaclk If a^ 
min can rid;^ one herse tolerably well, he will perform his 
journey in safety, but if he aspiie to emulate the skii^ of the 
heroes of the urcus, and insist upon nding two horses at onfee, 
he wdl assuredly come to the ground with broken bones. Yet 
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it IS individuals of this class, with ambitions larger than their 
nfhan^, and judgment smaller than their imagination, who turn 
with tilt greatest eagerness to books upon “ Self-Help,” Prac- 
tical 4reaiis«s«ui)on Business,” “Young ^^n’s Manuals,” ami 
the liiJe They >\ant a talisman to secure good luck, a charm 
or spell which will mS.ke them masters of fortune without 
labour or effort They will pooh pooh the simple explanation 
•oi the secret of success which is offered and illustrated in these 
pages Their conviction lemains that wealth (for of sucli men 
wealth IS the sole object) is to be procured by means t)t won- 
deriul dances or lucky speculations, the mystery of uhuli 
has been mastered by the Rothschilds, Astors, Baiings, and 
•Stewaiis ot tlnfwoild Poor fools’ Why \\ ill they seek to 
soaj- without wings? Why not be content with tlic piac- 
icablc ? 

It IS ^trtngt that men should so invan iblv as^'ociatc tlie 
Vika of mom V witn the idea of getting on for on<» ' 

turcr who strive^ to “nuke a mine,” tueii ir< i nundufl 
wdio }eiin to “nuke monev ” We luve iirt ulv s ud tint to 
<Midea\our to cam \ competency is in rst.i by no im. ins 
censurable, but snrdjf this constant worsluji of money is i 
biil^-^ign of oui socnl coiulilion Is f^icre no other smuss 
worth striving lor? Is it the greatest of all human blisses to 
become the owner of “a fortune,” to i>osst‘-s a house in Bel 
gi ivn, and another m the country, a caniigc, a ccllir of old 
wines, and a gallery of nice picluies? W’hal savs Mi Swin- 
i>iirne ? — , 

■» “What IS gold woitb, Sii>, 

\\oith for work or }>hv, 

Worth to keep or p-iy, 

Hide or throw awiy, 
liojK ibeut, or bar? 

What IS lovt, worth, pray ? 

Worth a tear 1 

** (golden on tht.’ mould, 

Site the dead Uaves i oiled 
'* Of the wet woo<ls ol i. 

Yellow leaves and cold, 

WockU without a dove , 

Gold worth but goUl, * 

1 ove’s^^orih love ' 

To our thinking, th« 1 oy« of wife and children, tlie gratitude 
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0^ hearts relieved and brightened by our sympathy, the enjoy- 
ments of a cultivated mind, the consciousness of duty done, a»-c 
the chief components of that success which the wise man will 
labour to achieve Let us leave, O friend, the wcyship cf gold 
to others ’ Not for us, “ the woods without a dove," the 
world lying sere and drear m the shadow of the altar of Mam- 
mon Wc must not overlook one serious evil in connection 
with the choice of an unworthy object in life — that it neces^ 
sanly tends to lower us to its own level The man who makes 
monty his sole end and aim will speak money, think money, 
dream money We do not desjnse riches , and if they come 
to a min n iturally and lawfully in the honest p^xormance of 
his duty, he will do well to take care of them, itnd to remember ' 
what adm Table use he ma> make of them , but we are sure 
that n< hts should never be the “success " sought by a true, a 
mire, and an elevated mind c: 

In connection with the practical application of the Secret of 
Success, two or three considerations still lemain to be noticed 
And, first, as every man has a duty to discharge, and the w^ay 
and means of chschirging it, let no one complain that succe^^s 
IS not for Jiim loo often we meet with stragglers by the way- 
side who seek to exC'dse themselves by the pretence that m 
tlu lanks of the great army of workers no places could be 
toiiiul 1 hey have never sought their places, they have 
allowed the serried columns to maich past without attaching 
themselves to any flag Ihese are 'the men who sigh tha 
trade, and the professions, and art, andjiterature, are “over 
stocked that the feist is not Ur^e enough^ for all who would 
be partakers of it , that the stage 'is too crowcled for even a 
supernumerary to find standmg-ioom Tut, tut < The world 
IS wide enough for every brav®^ heart who asks nothing nnfie 
than fo do Us duty It must be so It is not more certain that 
every star has Us place in the harmonious order of the universe 
than tl^t every man has his .proper work to accomplish in die 
economy life If he do not find it — that is, if he Mtll not 
findut — let him not blime the fates, but his own indolence and 
apathy, or his ill-rcgulated ambition, his dilatocmess or his ini- 
prudent ha^te A man s work lies always close at hand N( 
wonder that he misses it if he persist in turning away to the 
right or the left, climbing up inaccessible lulls and pliu<gmg 
into unfathomable morasses. We have heard some men 
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lament with intense hitlerneas, and apparently with perfect 
'^♦ncerit)^ that they have been born into the wirld too laU 
Wc su^^pose that they would have written '‘Hamlet” before 
Shaktfspeani, •r discovered the steam engin^l^ before James Watt 
Nonj^nse I The present is our time, not the past or future , 
and the question of alf ^questions fs, What shall we do with it ? 

“ Stay, slay tlie present inslani , 

Impnnl the m irks of wisdom on its wings I 
Oh, let it not elude thy grasp, but, like 
The good old patnirch upon rgeord, 

Ilohf I he ileet angel fast uniil ht blcss thtt I " 

•*It be accepted as a proposition capable of irrefragable 
dt*monstT ition, that the men who fail now would have failed 
in tlie past and would fail in the future, because they are the 
men who ^o not see their duty, or, SLCing it, do not perform it 
Secondly, We sometimes read al)Out ‘‘starting-points in life,’W 
about “ opportunities,” and the necessity of being on the alert 
to avail ourselves of them “Here is your thance,” people 
,say , if )ou miss it, do not think that, like the s>vallow, it will 
reMppear * We do ncjf believe m chance, nor in starting-points, 
no# in opportunities, except in this ^nse, that at jiartu ular 
times our duty may be put before us in a special and conspi 
cuous manner “ Seizing our opportunity,” when care*fully 
examined int^, means nothing more than sei/ing an occasion 
of doing our duty It •is true, therefore, to some extent, that 
to every man his^ opportunity comes once in his life, and that 
if he permit it to glide by it will never return , because it is 
certain tint, it we once neglect any obvious duty, we shall 
never again lie in a position to retrieve the /ac/i^s But do not 
kt tlie reader sit down by the wayside and wait for his “ op 
portunity,” as for some miraculous boon to descend suddenly 
and unexpectedly from the blue heavens above him Energy 
makes its own opportunities, because energy is always prompt* 
to defect and ready to execute the work that has to tie done 
An sngine-driver^in charge of a crowded train saw^ lying 
across the rails at some distance in front of him a piece of 
•timber ^hicli menaced his freight witji wounds and death 
Quick as thought he crept.along du. side of the engine, and 
forward, by a supreme tfforl swung the log out of the 
way just as the iron wheels were upon it He risked his life 
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but he did his duty Afterwards he was rewarded with pro- 
motion and lundsomegifts , he hid found his opportunity, his 
starting point, his chance. Yes, but it was in doing }\is duty 
that he lound it ^“Ihere are thin‘^^s,’ sa\b C^oethe, “ which 
you do not notice on!y because you do not loolc at t ^em ** 
and so there arc duties which we neve recognise because we 
will not look for them It is related of a Mr (k’ldfrey, Gover- 
nor ot llie bank of England, th it he madt his appearance or 
the battlefield of Waterloo "Inc Duke of \Vcllington rernor.- 
stiated with liiin on the danger he wab inclining The gentle 
niin answered that me Duke himselt ran an equal risk 
“ Yes,’ said the Duke, “but I am doing my duty”' He had 
scarcely ‘polen when a ball struck the rasU irunuier dead^ 
IhCit was no glory in his death , it was a melancholy failure 
II e was outside the sjdierc ol his duty 1 he opportunity at 
Witerloo wis not for him, but for the Duke and the men who 
(onqucitd with him “ 1 hough a bittle,” saul N ipolcon, 
“may last a whole day, there aie genemlly some ten niiniUcs 
in which Its issue is ]>ractically decidtd ’ And so, though a 
hie mu list fiUv, or sixty, or seventy yeais theie is al\\a>s a 
moment when om duly is cleaily presented to us, and a( toll- 
ing as we scu<_ or ne^dect it, will be our siKces<- or faihirt 
Only let us not be led astray by any fancied ‘opportunity ” 
an> iinigina’y* chanrt ” Let us like th^. Duwe of Wellington, 
before wt ciitci the thick of the fire, be sure tlujt duty calls lu 
tintlici "lo quote Goetlu again — “We are not born to solve 
the pioblem of the univcise but to find out whu we have to 
do, .ind to confine ouibelvts within the hinfts oi our power of 
c onqiulu nsion,” — ind wc ma) add, of action Our duty 
jdamly is, not to attt,inpt wh it we cannot coiiTpIifete not to 
thrust ourselves lonvard into positions which we cannot fill 

' “They also serve who only aUnd and wait** 

' Failure is certain it we allow ourselves to be deluded by the 
mirage 0)1 an imigmir) opporluniry 

And, It we would turn to advantage the S<;ycret of 

Sir < css, li we w’-ouid not miss our duty, we must be careful to 
cultivate nol only our ph)sRal ami mental faculties, not onl^ 
those adini-ible business habits^ on which our pArents and 
guardians wi>cly enlarge, but the ""hi, her moral faculties On 
this point a few remarks have been made m a preceding c^iap- 
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ter^ hut It seems desirable to enforce it upon the render e<u 
•f>i»aucally and solemn!}, i)eforeoiir j>cn jnsmbes^at the bottom 
of the*page the rnehncholv word * Finis” In a book now 
lyin^’^ befoi;^ #us, the following businesa^ qualities " are care- 
fully* enumerated . — Integntv, enteipnse, energy, persever- 
ance, courage, shre\fdness, punttihousness, prudence, ambi- 
tion gratitude, benevdlence generosity, and ctonomy Well, 
" wt have already commented upon Mr Freedley's ** six ” 
• business qmhties, and the qualities conspicuous by their 
ihseiice In this more extended list is not the reader sen 
sible of omisoions? Does he not*look in vam for these 
three Christian graces, faith, hope, and charity? Bene- 
volence aitd •generosity, it is true, are included, but we 
refer to that broader benevolence, that loftier generosity, the 
Chnstiin ideal ol chariti, which extends its syrnpithus to the 
Vinner a'^w^ell as to the sufferer, and gives i^s hand to the man 
IV ho fills as well as to the pauper ** Among the Greeks^?' 
sivs Lord Lytion, the cfiatities were synonymous with the 
grues Admitted into th«‘ heathen religion, their task was to 
bin 1 and unite , their attribute was the zone witnout vvluch 
even love lacketi the power to charm * Without the graces,* 
saw Pipdar, * the goas do not move e#dier in the chorus or the 
bipquet, they are jilaced neu Apollo’ Prescribed to us by 
a grciter creed than the heathen’s, they retain then mission as 
thev retain ^Jieir name It is but a mock chanty which rejects 
tlie zone Wheiever^the true and heaven-born harrnoniser 
struts into the mid'it of discord, it not only ajipeases and 
sootnes as chanty— it beautifies, commands, and subjugates 
as grace ” ^ • 

dhe influence of charity is essentiil to the peace ,.rid pros- 
fienty ot human life But not less essential is the influence of 
hope, which supports us in the hour of trial and darkless, and 
encourages Vi's with the promise of a golden dawn , or that ()f 
faith, which enables us to endyre in calmness, and adds con- 
viction to the san^uineness of hope XJnless we had hope for 
oar «ives, our ielf^w^s our race, unless we had Tilth jn hu- 
manity and m the Divine benediction whicli attentis it m the 
^ future, ly>w could we bear the burden <V)d the my ferv c>f this 
unintelligib’e lift?? Let u^believe and hope, so tn it we may do 
oi|r duty patiently and gladly Let us believe and hope, so that 
out of the apparent failure which the world dendes we may gam 
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that success ^hich Heaven blesses Let us believe and hope, so 
tint we may bear uncomplainingly the bur^len of to day, loolf- 
ing forward with calm, dear Vision to the rest of to niOrrow' 
Let us believe and ^'ope m the sure and certain* conviction of 
the utility of virtues for whicji tht re is no e irthly reward, of the 
grandeur of clulies which are not enfoicvh by any human law, of 
the nobleness of the impulse to deeds whicii annihilate even 
the care tor self-j>reservdtion, and conduct to noble, yet per; 
haps to famcless graves, thus invigorating and recniiting the 
lile of r ices by millions of “ ciownless martyrs and unrcwarctod 
heroes” Oh, cultivate the virtues of charitv, faith, ajul hope, 
and so will you learn to apply, with the aj^prova^cf God and 
His ingelb, and to the eltnnl happiruss of yotirself and your 
brotliers, the vSfcrlt of Success ♦ 
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